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Cover to Cover 


Tuere are four short stories in this issue that illustrate what the Editors of BOYS’ 
LIFE think about enjoyable reading. 

The first is The Secret Hundred—a spy story of the days when the Netherlands fought 
with Spain on land and sea. The second is a story of aviation, Dodo Days. The third is 
a rather long story of track athletics: Front Page News. The fourth is a story of cowboys 
‘in the West, called Dude Wrangler. 

Here is why we selected them: 

Whenever you read, you do two things. First, you go adventuring. In company with 
the characters you read about, you sail the seas or go to war, you learn to fly, you win 
or lose athletic victories, you punch cattle and break broncs. 

Second, you develop mental habits of interest, attention, observation, and use of the 
knowledge you have already acquired, in analysis and comparison. These mental habits 
that you develop while you are reading will serve you well all your life—if they are good. 

In choosing those four stories and bringing them together here, we give you chances 
for reading adventures in four widely separated fields—a great war of the past, aviation, 
athletics, and the cowboy West. 

We don’t give you many historical stories. The present is so interesting that you 
don’t want to spend more than a portion of your reading time on the past, no matter 
how much you may learn from it. But every little while we find a story, like The Secret 
Hundred, and pass it along to you. Last winter we gave you Drake’s Sword. In February 
we gave you Out of Defeat. Last month it was General Howe’s Dog. 

We give you a good deal of aviation, because that’s the great big new adventure that 
is being offered to the human race right now. We're all interested in it; for the first time 
in all the thousands of years of his existence on this planet, man is learning to rise 
above the earth, pass above mountains, cross swiftly above great bodies of water! He 
is able to fly! 

Athletics are going on about you all the time. Your school has its own teams. 
Very likely you run, or hurdle, or put the shot yourself. That’s why we print so many 
stories of athletics. 

Cowboy stories? That’s different. We know you like them. But we don’t give you 
very many.—How come? 

Because “Western” stories are for the most part written about a world that doesn’t 
really exist. Too much of that sort of thing is as bad for you as training for a track 
meet on ice cream sodas. 

That’s where the second thing comes in—the development of good powers of obser- 
vation and comparison and use of your already acquired knowledge while you are 
reading. Your reading must be mostly of a real world of actual people, of things that 
happen in real life. 

Get the idea? There’s not space enough here to go into it very fully, but it’s worth 
doing a lot of thinking about. 





App the new baseball serial that we’re just starting, Pitch to the Batter, and another 
instalment of Northward, Ho!—and you get a pretty sound amount of fiction, that’s 
both exciting and valuable. 











Next 





JN THE June issue you'll find a story of an Eight that was almost one of the Great Crews 

that every rowing coach longs to develop. But it couldn’t quite find itself. So the 
coach tried an experiment—an experiment that was almost heart-breaking. The way 
it works out makes, we think, an unusually fine story. 





OTOR-BOAT RACING! The trickiest game in the world. Fish Nests will tell you 
how two motor-boat rivals pitted their brains against each other with amazing 
results. 





JN THE June issue we’re going to publish the first of two articles by Dean Cromwell, 
track coach at the University of Southern California and Chairman of the Olympic 
Games Committee, on America’s chances in the Olympic Games. 





THERE LL be a lot of things in that June issue. Getting Leland’s Goat is the story of 

a pet woodchuck that made all sorts of trouble by carrying things off and digging 
holes in the wrong places. Jud’s Diploma tells how a couple of school chums stood by 
the third member of the gang when he ran into bad luck. The Phoolosophy of Spud 
Duggan tells how a smart {at least he thought he was smart} office boy tried flying. 
Peg the Right College is the last of the Should I Go to College? series that began 
ast October. 





Ano: There’s the beginning of a new circus serial by Raoul Whitfield. 
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WATERMAN’S IDEAL FOUN- 
TAIN PENS .. . write with in- 5 
comparable smoothness and give 
you a complete range of pen points 


HERE’S THE COUPON! 
L. E. WATERMAN CO. Autograph Contest, 0 
191 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I am not more than 16 years of age and want 
to enter the Waterman’s Autograph Contest. Please send 
me the FREE Autograph Album with rules and sug- 


gestions for winning. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBERT A. GRAEF 


° HY didn’t you pitch 
what I called for?” 
Big Tom Allen was 
furious. He had thrown 
off his mask and had ad- 
vanced halfway to the 
pitcher's mound that he 
might more conveniently 
accost. the slender figure 
in the box who was his 
battery mate. 


PART I 


“ @W, GO back behind the plate!” ordered 
pitcher Bat Nixon, keeping an eye on the 
base runner who danced off second. 

“Thought you knew so much, didn’t 
you?” fired the catcher. “I had this batter sized up— 
if you’d thrown what I called for he wouldn’t have hit 
that two bagger!” 

“Sez you!” 

“Sez mel” 

The row signalized the fact that Big Tom and Bat 
Nixon were at it again—Big Tom whose size made 
Bat look like a pint and whose temper compared to 
Bat’s as a cyclone against a breath of hot air. The 
two had followed each other from one school sport to 
another as the season rolled around and had now 
made the baseball nine together. 

“They’re cards, those two!” shortstop Cheese 
Limberg confided behirid his glove to third baseman 
Milt Atwill. “I’ve played with ’em in football and 
basketball and they’re at each other’s throats all the 
time. They only make up so they can quarrel again. 
Bat’s a natural born razzer and Big Tom’s a natural 
born hot head. Some combination, eh? This is just 
the first game of the season . . . you haven’t seen 
anything yet!” 

Third Baseman Milt Atwill looked worried. 

“Well, isn’t this sort of stuff bad for the team? I 
shouldn't think Coach Slagle would stand for it!” 

Cheese grinned. “He's wise to ’em. So are most 
of the fellows. Funny thing—they usually play 
better when they’re on edge this way! You watch! 
Just don’t let °em bother you, that’s all!” 

Hackett High was engaging Bradhurst Prep in the 
season's opening contest and having a closer fight of 
it than had been anticipated. It was the first of the 
eighth and the score was Hackett, 5; Bradhurst, 4. 
The visitors had a man on second as a result of the 
two base hit which catcher Big Tom Allen was raising 
the fuss about, and there was only one man out. 

\ single can tie the score!” a Bradhurst fan 
declared, hopefully. “Their pitcher’s about to blow 
up, anyway. See that catcher giving him fits?” 

Having said his say, Big Tom Allen ambled back 
behind the plate and grabbed his mask up from the 
dirt, jerking it in place over his face and turning 
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about in catching position, spanking his 
mitt with a chubby fist. 

“All right, you~ rookie!” he called. 
“Pitch to me if you know what’s good 
for you and pitch what I signal for!” 

The batter stepped into the box, en- 
couraged by Bradhurst coachers from first 
and third who declared emphatically that 
it was all over now. All he had to do was 
meet the ball on the nose. That was “all,” 
but the batter, to his amazement, was un- 
able to meet anything but air on three lusty 
swings and went back to the bench, trailing 
his bat. 

“T thought you guys said that pitcher 
was going to pieces?”’ he said, mournfully, 
as he tossed his bat in the pile. “He’s 
tightened up instead!” 


H*¢ KETT’S burly backstop, now one of 

the most familiar athletes in school history, shot 
the ball back to the pitcher following the third 
strike. It smacked into Bat’s glove so hard that it 
stung his hand. 

“Now that’s pitching ball!” Big Tom barked at 
him. “Just put ’em where I want ’em and you can 
make this whole team look sick! That baby on second 
is going to die there!” 

And die the runner did when Bradhurst’s next 
batter made the third out ona weak pop fly which 
was gathered in by first baseman Lank Meadows. 
Hackett, going to bat in the last of the eighth, scored 
two more runs to give her pitcher a bigger lead to 


THE BATTER” 


By Harold M. Sherman 






Big Tom, pretending 
great indignation, kicked 
a locker viciously 


work on and Bradhurst did not threaten in the ninth 
as the home hopes won, 7 to 4. 

“You think I want to bust a finger trying to catch 
balls I don’t expect?” Big Tom assailed, as Bat and 
he moved toward the club house. 

“T signalled that I was going to change the pitch!” 
Bat retorted. 

“But I signalled for you not to do it!” insisted 
Tom. 

“Listen—I’ve a right to express my own opinion. I 
figured that batter would bite on a ball high and out- 
side. I just didn’t quite control it, that’s all—got it 
too close in!” 





— 








*“Sure—when you could have struck him out on 
pitches around the knees!” rejoined Big Tom. 

“All right—what’s the difference? He didn’t 
score!” 

“Yes, but he would have if you hadn’t snapped out 
of it and pitched to the other batters the way I said!” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes—that’s so! 

The two were entering the club house. Team 
members glanced at them and grinned. 

“Say, wouldn’t it be easier for you two birds to 
argue in your sleep?” jollied Cheese. 

“Will you shut up?” glowered Big Tom. 

“With pleasure!” answered Cheese, sidestepping a 
playful blow. 

In the locker-room the feud was continued and 
only ended when Big Tom grabbed Bat and dragged 
him under a cold shower. 

“You're a rotten pitcher, anyway,” he told the 
subdued battery mate who proceeded to dress in 
silence. “If you didn’t have a good catcher to hold 
you up, you wouldn’t be any good at all!” 

Bat had nothing to say to this. 

“TI don’t see why we both had to make this team, 
anyhow,” Big Tom kept on, musingly. “Seems like 
I'd get one decent break occasionally . . . instead of 
that they keep getting worse. Whoever thought 
you'd land as pitcher?” 

Bat gave Big Tom a look at this, which said, plainly 
as words: “Or you—as catcher?” 

“Me? Oh—there’s no mystery about my being 
picked. I’m the biggest thing to throw at in school,” 
boasted Big Tom, which was more truth than poetry. 
“If you didn’t have me to aim at, you wouldn’t have 
any control at all!” 

Bat stuck his tongue out, impishly, but refused to 
be drawn into further comment. 

“This is a new one!” chuckled Cheese. “Bat 
usually pulls the razzing but now Tom’s doing the 
riding. What's going to happen next?” 


TS question was answered sooner than expected 
by the sudden opening of the locker-room door and 
the entrance of a portly, middle-aged man with 
features quite resembling those of Hackett’s high- 
tempered backstop. 

“Why—why, Dad!” exclaimed Big Tom, in genuine 
surprise. “What you doing here?” 

Mr. Allen looked about in a businesslike manner. 

**All the team here?” he asked. 

“Yes—I guess so,”” Big Tom replied, as fellow 
players gaped, wonderingly. 

“Then I’ve a proposition to make to them—and to 
you!” spoke Mr. Allen. “As you boys all know, I’m 
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in the steamship business—representing some of the 
biggest European lines . . .!” 


NA OST of the team members nodded, although 
4 they failed to get a possible connection. 

“Well, I’m going to offer a European trip to my 
son and the same to any of you who aid him . . .” 

“Aid him doing what?” chorused the squad, now 
much interested. 

*‘Aid him—controlling his temper,”’ stated Mr. 
Allen, soberly. 

“Aw, Dad!” protested Big Tom. ‘That’s not 
fair!” 

*“Why isn’t it?” returned Mr. Allen. ‘“‘You’ve 
always wanted a trip to Europe. Here’s a way to 
earn it as well as benefit yourself. I’m tired talking 
to you about your temper and tired hearing other 
people talk about it. I saw that game to-day and the 
way you shouted at Bat . . .!” 

“Oh, that was okay!” defended Big Tom’s slender 
battery mate. 

*“No, it wasn’t okay!” insisted Mr. Allen. ‘“‘Tom’s 
getting old enough now to be a better sport about 
things. If he can’t help himself, I’m going to fix it so 
others can help him. Wouldn’t you fellows like to 
spend your summer abroad?” 

“We sure would, but .. .!” 

“Then don’t let my son lose his head again. If he 
can keep from flying off the handle as much as once 
more this season .. .!” 

“Oh, Dad—be reasonable!”’ pleaded Tom. “Give 
me three chances to let loose . . . I'll pick the spots 
. . . [ can’t always guarantee what I'll do and say 
when I get steamed up!” 

“That’s just the trouble!” pointed out Mr. Allen, 
pleasantly but firmly. “‘And those are just the spots 
where I want you to exert self-control. No man ever 
gets far in life who gets hot-headed in a crisis.” 

“But I don’t mean half of it!’’ said Tom, apologeti- 
aw “Ei. 

“Nevertheless it looks just as bad,” countered his 
father. “How about it, you fellows, is this proposi- 
tion a go?” 

“Well, that’s up to Tom,” rejoined Cheese, cau- 
tiously. “If he wants us to try to keep him from 
exploding, we'll do our best . . .!” 

“I must admit I'd like to make that trip Dad’s 
offering,” volunteered Tom. “But I’m afraid there’s 
not a chance of you fellows winning it or me, either, 
on this basis . . . so you'll just be doing a lot of work 
for nothing!” 

The players grinned at Big Tom’s seriousness. 

“We're willing to take that gamble,” declared first 
baseman Lank Meadows, “‘if you are!” 


Big Tom was pushed from the scene of action by fellow team-mates who refused to let him participate in the wordy battle 


“Wait a minute,” said Tom, turning to his father. 
“How are you going to keep tab on me, Dad—tell 
whether I’ve gotten peeved and lost my temper or 
not?” 

“By putting your team-mates on their honor,” 
responded Mr. Allen, smiling. “At the finish of the 
season they shall be required to sign a statement, 
testifying that—to the best of their knowledge and 
belief—you’ve kept control of your temper at all 
times.” 

“Hmmm!” considered Tom, “that’s not so good, 
either.” 

“How many of us have to sign it?” asked Bat. 
“Just enough to make a majority?” 

“No, sir!” answered Mr. Allen, emphatically. “If 
so much as one of you players can’t conscientiously 
sign the statement, the European trip is off!” 

The players groaned. 

“You see?”’ Hackett’s sturdy catcher pointed out. 
“Even they admit it’s hopeless! The proposition is 
interesting, Dad, only it’s too impossible. I’ve made 
resolutions at the start of every season . . . and I’ve 
meant ’em, too... but something’s always hap- 
pened . . . and blooey goes everything!” 

“You boys think this over,” advised Mr. Allen. 
“A European trip’s worth a little hard work, isn’t it? 
Tom need have very little to say about this if you 
make yourselves a committee of one to see that he 
doesn’t spoil your chances of an ocean voyage. Sit on 
him hard a couple of times and he'll be able to sit on 
himself!” 

Tom’s face flushed. The color mounting in his 
cheeks indicated an outburst. 

“Listen, here! I don’t want to be stepped on every 
time I make a move. I won’t stand it! _I mean... 
well . . .!” Tom swallowed hard several times and 
calmed himself down with an effort. 

“Atta boy!” grinned Bat. “I was just going to 
hit you with this club! You almost spoiled our 
European trip at the start!” 

Mr. Allen laughed. ‘“‘Tom’s in your hands now, 
fellows! Treat him any way you like—just so you 
make him conform to the new regulation!” 

“It’s a tough assignment,” replied Cheese, ac- 
cepting for the squad. “But we'll tackle it, 
Mr. Allen! You may not recognize your son at the 
finish, but . . .!’’ 

There was a round of merriment at this and Big 
Tom, pretending great indignation, kicked a locker 
viciously. He was immediately pounced upon by the 
two players nearest him. 

“None of that!” they warned. 

At which, Mr. Allen, chuckling heartily, bowed 
himself out. 
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frame disappeared as he lurched at the 
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HE good people of Hackett, familiar with the 
personalities of the youths who represented their 
school on the diamond, 

expressed surprise and 

= wonderment in succeed- 
ae ing contests upon ob- 

: serving the strange 
docility of one Tom Allen. 
“He looks like a 


in? whipped dog,” said one 
ae spectator. **And when he 
ae does open his mouth, the 


whole team jumps on 


Into the dust the Hackett catcher’s big 


scraping feet 


him! That shuts him up in a hurry! It isn’t like 
Big Tom at all! What do you suppose has happened?” 

“Coach Slagle has probably bawled Tom out for 
spouting off,” opined another observer. “Tom used 
to give everybody a piece of his mind over nothing at 
all. But that’s what made him so colorful. He’s 
about as picturesque out there now as a cross-eyed 
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cow. I don’t think he gives the team so much fight, 
either. It’s a mistake to hold a guy like him down. 
Hackett’s going to find that out when we run into 
some of the tougher games on the schedule!” 

“You said it!” agreed the first fan. “What we 
need is more ginger on the team, more snap, more 
fight! A little real fighting spirit doesn’t hurt any- 
one! You need it to get along in this world!” 

But Hackett’s diamond destinies continued to 
prosper as Bat Nixon’s pitching abilities improved, 
game by game. He divided honors on the mound 
with Clint Jackson who served as his relief pitcher 
and was assigned to some of the lesser contests. 
Baseball had been a sport long enjoyed by Hackett 
so that the school was accustomed to turning out 
good nines regularly and engaging the best teams 
in the State. This season the team was pointing 
toward a game with Hasbrook, a_ neighboring 
State nine which was rated as one of the best high 
school outfits in the country. Hasbrook was the 
holder of the Middle States championship, a title 
gained largely through the great pitching talent of 
Cooney Wieland who was finishing his last year 
and would be used for the last time against Hackett. 
Hasbrook also boasted an outstanding player in 
Foxy Burt, centerfielder, who had been sought 
after by big league teams because of his sensational 
hitting and fielding. 

“One thing about Hackett,” said a rooter, 
proudly. “We may be a small town but we go out 
after the best. You can’t kill us for trying!” 

Newspapers, with that penetrating acumen for 
which they are noted, in some manner secured a 
story on the Hackett baseball nine, centering 
around catcher Big Tom Allen. This story was 
disturbing to those concerned in that it let the 
general public in on the plan and made the team as 
well as Tom a target for good-natured ridicule. 
The story, as seen at first glimpse by the inhabit- 
ants, read as follows: 


MYSTERY OF BIG TOM’S 
TEMPER-CURBING SOLVED 


Father Opposed to Son’s 
Outbursts, Offers Nine 
Trip to Europe If It Can 
Keep His Boy From Blow-up 
FIGHTING SPIRIT GONE 


Team Play Seriously 
Threatened By Move 


Discovery as to what has taken the sparkle from 


the Hackett nine’s play was made to-day with the 
unearthing of one of the most fantastic proposals 
ever made toa baseball team. Henry Allen, wealthy 
steamship executive, long concerned over his son 
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Tom Allen’s fits of temper, proposed some weeks 
ago to give the nine a trip to Europe if they could 
keep his boy under control. Thus far it appears 
that Big Tom, ordinarily the most colorful player 
on any athetic field, has been thoroughly squelched. 

Tom, when interviewed, refused to comment, 
other than to admit the truth of the rumor, and to 
confess that he himself was interested in the chance 
of a trip to Europe. 


Tom Not Same Player 

Always on his toes and full of fight, only those 
familiar with Big Tom’s former attitude on the 
field of battle, can appreciate the radical change 
which has come over him. And, if there are any 
who previously objected to his so-called fits of 
temper, these same persons must be lamenting their 
objections now, realizing as they must, what fight 
Tom’s outbursts used to put in the team. As it is 
now... 


“So that’s what’s been wrong!” exclaimed a 
Hackett supporter, on completing the article. ‘Well, 
that being the case, we'll have to get after Big Tom 
and his mates, and snap them out of it! This thing is 
utterly foolish! Who was Big Tom really hurting by 
his biow-ups? I liked to see him cut loose!” 

“Now you know, John, if Tom was your boy, you 
wouldn’t feel the same about it,’’ rebuked the fan’s 
wife. “‘You’d be just like Mr, Allen, trying to work 
out some way to quiet Tom down. Naturally the 
newspapers would side in with Tom on account of his 
giving them more to write up every time he gets mad!” 

“Now, mother, you don’t understand . . .!”” pro- 
tested the rooter, but his argument was lost even 
before he started. 


ENDLETON, first of Hackett’s stiffer opponents, 

arrived in town with the idea of administering 
Hackett’s first defeat. The Pendleton fans even had 
the audacity to paste up its season’s scores along 
Hackett’s main street that he who walked past might 
read and be duly impressed. 

“Show us this guy who’s trying to control his 
temper!” they shouted. “He'll forget all about that 
trip abroad when we get through with him!” 

Big Tom Allen, dressing for the game, was more 
irritable than usual. He felt more irritable when he 
sensed that the opposition might be tougher. It was a 
kind of fighting mood which came on him and kept 
growing as the heat of the contest developed, until it 
carried him to explosive heights if the occasion de- 
manded. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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THE SECRET HUNDRED 
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of a fleet, especially when their vessels were they need is a prisoner, and a threat to gouge out his 
so heavily outnumbered by Spanish men- eyes would quickly bring the truth.” 
of-war.) “No ‘beggar’ would tell,” Louis said, hotly. 





























Louis had almost come to enjoy the Peter Lammen smiled, wryly. “A person will tel 
grim cat-and-mouse game. He was only anything to save his skin.” 
sixteen, but the Lowlands had _ been “TI don’t believe it,” Louis returned. “Yoy 
drained of man-power—and the youth wouldn’t, would you? ... Look at the Secret 
who went to war were very young. In Hundred.” 
truth, war, sired by the love of freedom, Peter glanced at him quickly. “And they tell 
was their only heritage—a war that for nothing, is that it? . . . How then do you know 
many years had ravaged the land. Har- there is such a Corps?” 
lem was besieged. Don John, Spain’s “It iscommon rumor. No one knows them. They 
Admiral, was never far away with his are bound by oath to secrecy in all matters, even the 
ships. He made rapier-like thrusts at the smallest, so that none may say of something, it was 
wretched city and darted quickly out of a small matter.” 
reach of the “beggars of the sea,” of “You know much of this Corps, it seems.” 
which the Spider carried its not inglorious “Only what I hear. Between themselves, they 
quota. Despite the grim and anxious may speak—to others, even the truest patriots, their 
future, Louis Berghen could’ laugh at lips are sealed, though they face death.” Louis 
the quaint humor of the broomstick warmed to his subject. “Everything they do js 
which topped the masthead of the Spider, secret. It is rumored, though, that they guard th: 
truly an arrogant gesture for desperate Prince’s person.” 
men to make. But they promised fair to “And if one of these fine fellows is perhaps put on 
make the inference—that Spanish ships the rack to pry loose his stubborn tongue—what 
would be swept from the sea—come true. then?” 
Philip of Spain might well regret that he “Then,” Louis said with vibrant enthusiasm, “he 





had forced the English Queen Elizabeth’s dies with sealed lips.”” Suddenly his mouth trembled. 
hand, and driven the gruff old Dutch Ad- He sank from glowing fervor to the depths of despair. 
miral, De La Marck, from the security of He threw up his hands in a helpless gesture. “Oh, 
English harbors. where will all this end?” 

Louis turned to hiscompanion, who, 
like himself, was dressed in the nonde- 
script uniform of a “beggar.” This 
companion was dark of feature, and 
his eyes held somber depths. Louis 
often wondered about him. They 
were friends in the casual manner of 
soldiers and sailors, and yet the other 
seemed to keep him at a distance—a 
safe and wary distance. There was 
something vaguely disquieting about 













A hand reached 
toward Louis and 
closed around his % 


= him, something aloof and repellent. 
Whispers of suspicion passed from 
mouth to mouth on the ship. 

“A spy, perhaps. A spy! No one 
ever looked more like a Spaniard 
than he!” 

“ SAIL—a sail!” the lookout owt m4 a ee he “—— one bea 
° “ have picked him for a “beggar.” The rest of them 

of the S ider shouted, to were coin uncouth men, hardened by the touch 

the north—a panish sail!” of war. But here was a trim youth with a fastidi- 
ous air—not at all to their liking. Perhaps a per- 

sonal resentment against his kind pointed the quick 

HERE was a sudden bustle of activity. hand of sinister suspicion at him. But to prove 
Spanish sails were scarcely a novelty on the point, it was said that one Klas Keimer had 
Harlem Lake, but the Spider was always seen him on a Spanish vessel. At all events he 

ready for whatever might come close. was a marked man, and marked men in the six- 


Louis Berghen, pacing the slanting deck, slippery teenth century couldn’t expect to live long in 
with the wash of a hundred skirmishes, stopped a that harassed country. Admiral De La Marck 
moment. He was lean and lithe, and very fair. had let it be known that he could wink at small 
His flaring pantaloons were drawn tight at the waist, mistakes, if, by and large, men suspected of 


from which the hilt of a dagger protruded in the being spies and informers to Spain swung from 
customary fashion of “beggars of the sea,” that un- handy yardarms or rotted in the sea. Captain 
ruly aggregation of patriots who had undertaken to Brill—Capt. Erik Brill, a gruff weather-beaten 
drive the Spanish from the sea. A humorous twinkle old rogue, commanding the Spider—courted the 


shone in his blue eyes. He looked up at the rigging, Admiral’s favor, so it behooved this youth, this 
shielding his eyes against the sun. Then his gaze Peter Lammen, if he wished to keep his head, to 
followed the horizon in an habitual gesture, rested a come into the open and show his true loyalty 
moment on a white speck which the lookout had plainly. 

indicated, and moved on. Men on the mere, the 


shallow inland sea before Harlem, kept their eyes ELL,” Louis said to him at last, “William 
habitually on the horizon. All manner of danger of Orange drinks a bitter cup these days, 
: lurked along that vague line—corsair, buccaneer, and hiding like a vagabond in deserted huts, while 
Spanish man-of-war—a variety of vessel which roved the Duc D’Alva struts with his glittering armies 
the sea under the guise of national sanction, and across the land.” 
fed on a nation’s woes. One such, a Spanish rover, “It must be you know then where the Prince 
had come close on the previous day. The Spider, of Orange hides?” Peter said, sharply. 
true to its name, had darted toward it, and the “Indeed, I do. It is no secret on board this 
approaching vessel, grown suddenly timid in the face ship, is it?” 
of the quick enthusiasm of the “beggars” for a fight, “Would that he were a thousand miles away.” 
H had fled in dismay before grappling hooks could be “Why?” 
is brought into play. (The decisive engagement of the “He is in grave peril—and his life is worth a 
H fleets, on the 28th of May, 1573, was yet to come, thousand Harlems.” 
i when Bossu with a hundred vessels, grappled with the “The Spaniards do not know where he 
i Dutch and put them to rout. Dutch genius lay more* hides.” 





in individual combat than in the strategic maneuvers Peter shrugged. “Not yet, perhaps. But all 
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Peter Lammen touched him on the shoulder with 
a quick show of sympathy. “Courage! Even the 
cross of Harlem is not yet beyond human endurance.” 

“They eat cats and“dogs, even while, with the 
derision of despair, they fling the few last remaining 
loaves of bread to the enemy,” Louis cried bitterly. 
“My—nmy sister is there——” 

Peter nodded sympathetically. “Even so, they 
have told Don Frederick of Spain that so long as he 
hears the mew of a cat or the bark of a dog within the 
walls, he will know they aren’t starving.” 

“But then at last he will succeed and butcher them 
all.” 

“No! . . . But if he does he will enter a City of 
Death, for they will burn it over their heads rather 
than surrender.” 

“We can do nothing. Our ships are honeycombed 
with informers and spies. It has come upon bad 
days.” 

“Perhaps we have a few spies and informers of our 
own. 

“T haven’t seen any. “a 

Peter laughed. “Do you propose that they go 
about proc laiming their business?” 

“Well, it would do me a world of good just to set 
eyes on one of them—this mysterious Count Mans- 
feld, for instance—just to set eyes on him, and know 
that there was such a person.’ 

“That’s a hard nut to crack,” Peter smiled. ‘‘He 
has been killed a hundred times, by hanging, drown- 
ing, and various other means, if rumor is to be 
credited.” 

“T have come to believe it. . . . But then, what of 
this Secret Hundred? He is their guardian angel.” 

“Let’s forget Count Mansfeld. To hear all the 
talk he would have to be as old as the ark if he 
actually undertook all the exploits credited to him. 
Besides here come our Spanish friends looking for a 
spanking. We must get below.” 


The Spanish sail, at first noted by the lookout, 
now stood out clear and bold against the horizon, its 
white sails bellied to the breeze. 


Captail Brill sud- 


vi 
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denly appeared on deck, snorting and puffing like a 
seal, and bellowing orders left and right. His strata- 
gem—and it was a good one, too—was always the 
same, everybody out of sight while cannon swept the 
deck, a swift run at the enemy, then the grappling 
hooks and the deadly struggle of hand to hand con- 
flict at which the “beggars” with their wild courage 
excelled. Daggers and swords and pistols, pitch 
hoops, and boiling oil—and molten lead, for good 
measure. The quick thrust, paralyzing in its swift- 
ness and intensity, utterly demoralizing to unin- 
spired foes. 

The sails of the Spider snapped sharply. The vessel 
gathered speed, and leaned into her task. It was a 
small ship, alive, vibrant, eager under Captain Brill’s 
expert handling. Cannon crashed at them, and 
plumes of water shot up between attacker and 
attacked. 

Below uncertain rumor sped from mouth to mouth, 

“They say it is the Spanish Admiral, himself, but 
some say not. It sounds, truly, like the Inquisition’s 
guns.” 

“Tt spouts lead like a whale.” 
“Tn a moment now.” 

“They are but Spaniards.” 
“No quarter—no quarter.” 


“God help us!” 


6 fewer v was a shattering sound, a grating and 
crunching as the two vessels touched. The 
Spider swarmed with sudden action. Grappling 
hooks and boarding pikes flashed. There was a wild 
clamor of crossing swords, the bark of deadly pistols, 
raucous shouts, piercing yells of defiance, every con- 
ceivable passion of hatred and reprisal loosed. 

Louis and Peter fought side by side under the 
very eyes of Captain Brill. It gave Louis a peculiar 
feeling, as of some impending calamity. He fought 
with reckless abandon, but that was more than he 
could say for Peter. Louis wrenched and lashed with 
sparkling brilliance, perhaps not as artistically as 
might be desired, but very convincingly. Thrust 


Grappling hooks and boarding pikes flashed. There was a wild clamor of crossing swords, the bark of deadly pistols, raucous shouts, piercing yells of defiance 


‘the telling. 
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after thrust found its mark. A milling group gathered 
in front of them, swarthy-faced, sweating soldiers. 
Louis lunged at them, slashing their faces. They 
fell back. All except one who fell on his knees directly 
in front of Peter. Louis turned to him, then stopped 
and stared in blank amazement. He had never seen 
such a lame pretense of fighting as met his eyes. 
Peter was poking at him as though he were investi- 
gating a hornet’s nest in some quiet meadow. The 
Spaniard parried with equal diffidence. It was a 
lame, unconvincing spectacle. For an instant the 
two closed in. Louis saw their hands touch in a 
quick passing gesture. A white slip of paper passed 
between them. Their eyes met for a moment in 
complete understanding. Then the youthful Spaniard 
dropped back, joining his fellows at the further rail. 

Jan Baring, a famous hero even now, clambered 
up the mast and threw the Spanish colors into the 
sea. Halfway down he crumpled and fell to the deck, 
shot through and through. But the colors were 
down and they stayed down. It was folly for the 
Spaniards to keep on. Such as still lived sprang into 
the sea and swam away until exhaustion overcame 
them there. 

After the fight, Captain Brill proceeded to count 
his losses. They numbered eight killed and fifteen 
wounded. His eyes glittered dangerously through 
To him the mention of each name was 
like the turn of a sword in live flesh. The rest of 
the crew were lined up in front of him. He looked 
them over, his bushy brows beetling, then strode 
straight toward Peter Lammen. For a moment he 
stared into the youth’s eyes. Peter returned him a 
level gaze. Suddenly the Captain stooped, and with 
a contemptuous gesture, ran his hands over him 
from head to foot. 

“Quite unscathed, eh, my young friend?’’ he 
sneered. With sudden anger he slapped Peter across 
the face. “Come along with me.” 

Peter followed the Commanding Officer to his 
cabin. Behind closed doors Captain Brill whirled on 

(Continued on page 40) 

















DODO DAYS 


[peeve DAYS—first days of a 
cadet’s life at a flying field— 
days of adventure, thrills and 
hard work. 


IVERSIDE! All out for Riverside and 
March Field!” 

As the conductor uttered the call that 
he had been waiting for, Ted Donaldson, 
ex-Eagle Scout of the Hawk Patrol and at present pro- 
bationary cadet in the United States Army Air Corps, 
hastily grabbed his bag and piled out on the sun-lit 
station platform. Now to find out how to get out to 
the Field!—Even as the thought crossed his mind, 
Ted saw an army truck standing by the baggage-room, 
and noticed that a boy he had just seen on the train 

coming out from Los Angeles was boarding it. 

“T say,” called Ted, running up to him, “can you 
tell me how to get out to March Field?” ; 

“‘Surely.”’ The answer was impersonally courteous. 
“There will be a bus from that station across the 
street in about half an hour. Sorry there isn’t room 
on this truck.” And with that Ted’s ex-traveling com- 
panion climbed aboard the lorry, and it rumbled off. 

The bus had been climbing steadily for nearly 
twenty minutes now—ever since it had left Riverside, 
in fact—and with every minute Ted’s wonder in- 
creased. Rocky, barren hills had taken the place of 
the fertile levels that had been marked off into 
vineyards and groves, and still the bus labored on 
into the foothills of the San Bernardino Mountains. 

“* Well, I'll be jiggered if I see where they can have a 
flying field up here,” puzzled Ted. “They must use 
mountain goats for ships!” 

The wonder soon ended, however, as the bus swung 
around a jutting “hog back” and started across a 
level plateau that stretched, circled by brown hills, 
for a good ten miles. Most of the land was in wheat 
fields, but near the middle was a big, bare field about 
a mile square, along one side of which was a row of 
huge, squat, concrete hangars with roofs in orange and 
black checker-board, which made them visible from 
the air. Back of these were smaller wooden hangars 
and a row of long, narrow, green-painted barracks, 
mementoes of the days of ’18. 

One of the first of these barracks had a sign over the 
little porch that guarded the entrance, ““Cadet Detach- 
ment,” so he turned in from the road and started up the 
short walk. On the porch a figure rose from a bench and 
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He hit Thomas’ leg just below the parachute with a 
Sying tackle 


By Richard M. Nance 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY H. A. BURNE 


stood waiting him. Ted’s admiring eyes turned first to 
the neat slate-blue uniform of the Flying Cadets, and 
it was not until he swung his gaze to the trim overseas 
type cap, that he recognized the waiting cadet. 

“Why, you’re—,” he began in glad surprise. 

“Stand at attention! Where are your orders? 
Tuck in that tie! Wipe that smile off your face! 
This is a military organization, not a social club.” 

The sentences fairly leapt at Ted, they were so 
crisp; and it was with a dull red wave of embarrassed 
resentment that he passed: over his orders. He'd 
show this would-be “hard” guy! Who’d he think he 
was, anyway, jumping on a fellow’s neck that way? 
He was only a cadet himself. 

“Report inside to Cadet Roberts—he’ll show you 
where to bunk and help you draw equipment.” His 
papers were thrust back at him. 

“All right,” replied Ted, a little coldly. 

“Say ‘Yes, SIR’ when you’re spoken to, dodo!” 
barked back the slight, trim figure in front of him. 

“Yessir.” 


ED was normally a quiet, reserved lad of even 
temper, but his blue eyes smoldered and the 
little muscles at the corner of his square jaws stood 
out as he pushed the screen door open and stepped 
inside the quarters. There was no sense in that fellow 
razzing him that way, and rebellion boiled within him. 
Inside, a double row of cots stretched down the 
room, one on each side. » Along the walls were large 
lockers at the:head of each cot, and on the floor at the 
foot were small chests. Young fellows in various 
stages of dress and undress were sprawled on the cots 
and seated on the chests, laughing and talking. Down 
at the far end of the room one scantily clad youngster 
was laboriously picking at a‘banjo, and just beside 
Ted another was trying to write a letter. 

“Pardon me,” said Ted as the near-by boy looked 
up from his efforts, ““but'can you tell me where I'll 
find Cadet Roberts?” 

“Sure! That’s Roberts right over there—the one 
in the mechanic’s coveralls.” 

“Thanks.” 

Ted walked over to the boy designated and, stand- 
ing at attention, reported as ordered. 

“Oh,” said Roberts. “Well, you needn’t stand at 
attention for me—I’m just a ‘dodo’ like yourself. I 
just happened to be selected to show the newcomers 
the ropes because I got here early. You're a little late 
aren’t you? Most of the fellows have been here for 
several days now.” 


“Yes, I was delayed by a train wreck plugging up 
the tracks. Say, who was that chap who just climbed 
all over me outside, and what’s the idea of my having 
to stand at attention for him? He’s only a cadet, 
isn’t he?” 

““He’s only a cadet, it’s true, but he’s an upper- 
classman. He came here in the class ahead of this 
one—there’s a new class every four months, you know 
—and all the dodoes have to ‘snap to it’ when an 
upperclassman speaks. It’s a sort of unwritten law 
—supposed to be good for digestion or something. 
Besides, that particular fellow is Cadet-Captain. 
You see, the Cadet Detachment has its own officers. 
In fact each class had a set of officers, the upperclass 
taking the rank when the two classes are on parade 
together.” Roberts was a good selection for showing 
newcomers the ropes. 

“Do you mean to say we have to stand for this raz- 
zing for four whole months just because we’re under- 
classmen? I came down here to learn something!” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t quite so bad for the whole four 
months. It’s just the first month that’s so tough— 
what they call ‘dodo days.’ After that it lets up a 
little.” 

“Why do they call us ‘dodoes’?”’ Ted asked curiously. 

“Because we can’t fly any more than a dodo! 
Come on and we'll draw your equipment. You can 
have this bunk right here beside me, if you wish.” 


ALF an hour later Ted stood beside his bunk 
surveying a jumbled pile of gear. Bedding, 
underwear, coveralls, books, rifle, belt, flying-suit, 
helmet, goggles, shoes, and other equipment lay in 
disorderly array. Roberts, who had helped him 
carry his stuff over, stood beside him. 

“You'd better get out of those clothes and into these 
coveralls. We won’t have any too much time to get 
this stuff stowed away before supper formation— 
and police call is right after supper.” 

**What do you mean, ‘police call’?”’ asked Ted as he 
shed his civilian clothes. 

“Inspection. To see that everything is policed up,” 
came the reply, muffled by the door of the locker in 
which he was hanging some of Ted’s equipment. 

“Do we have to dress for supper?” 

“Dress? Huh! You're dressed right now! That 
pair of coveralls is all the uniform you'll have for a 
month except, of course, for your name tag, which 
you must always wear.” 

Ted said no more, but his mind was far from idle. 
Treated like worms, given no uniform, forced to wear 
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name tags just like Ellis Island immigrants! What a 
way to run an organization! 

Supper formation was a nightmare to Ted. When 
the bell rang, he ran out, fell in line with the other 
dodoes, and marched into the mess hall. Finding a 
seat, he started to sit down, only to be curtly ordered 
to remain standing until the head of the table sat. 
Each underclass table, he found, had an upperclass- 
man at its head, and the dodoes had to remain stand- 
ing until he sat, see that he was served first, maintain 
absolute silence, sit erect, and generally act more like 
prisoners than cadets. Even the slightest turn of the 
head brought down a scathing reprimand. Ted had 
heen hungry when he came in, but he soon lost his 
appetite under the strain of the unaccustomed con- 

itions. 
oe supper there was a mad dash back to the 
barracks and a feverish cleaning up. There was only 
one broom to eight cadets and the time was limited. 
Ted cleaned up around his bunk and, noticing the 
rest of the fellows dusting their cot frames, made a 
pass or two over the top of his before the bell rang 
for police call. At the sound of the bell all the other 
cadets jumped to the foot of their beds and stood 
at attention by the foot lockers, so Ted followed their 
lead, confident that he would get by fairly well for a 
newcomer. 

Cadet-Captain Thomas entered at the far end of 
the room, and started walking slowly down the line 
of cots, stabbing searching glances as he came. Ted 
couldn’t see him very well out of the corner of his 
eve, but he could certainly hear him. He found some 
small fault with every bed in the line until he got to 
Ted, and then he found a dozén faults. Dirt in out-of- 
the way corners of the bed frame, bed not aligned 
properly, dust on foot locker, creases in blanket, and a 
broom-straw on the floor, all brought 
forth biting comment. At last he 
passed on, leaving Ted half-choked 
with anger. 

It was unreasonable, thought Ted, 
plowing into a new man like that, ex- 
pecting him to have everything letter 
perfect the first day. Ted’s brows 
formed a straight line across his fore- 
head at the thought. 


T= next day began with a half- 
mile run before the morning mists 
were off the ground, followed by a 
hasty washing up and breakfast, after 
which Ted was ordered to report to 
the hospital for examination. 

The examination at the hospital 
wasn't so bad except for the psycho- 
logical quiz. When Ted was through 
answering the questions asked by that 
examining physician, he felt as if he 
didn’t have a secret left. 

From the hospital he was sent over 
to one of the hangars to be put through 
the “flying bathtub,”’ the more formal 
name of which is the Ruggles orienta- 
tor. Ted found the “flying bathtub” 
to be a cockpit arranged on an axis 
inside some huge concentric rings that 
permitted the “bathtub” to turn in 
any direction, even upside down. In- 
side the cockpit was a set of controls 
similar to those in a real airplane. 
Ted pushed the stick forward and the 
“bathtub” promptly nosed down. In 
fact, it turned end-over-end before 
Ted could release his pressure! Some- 
what more warily, he then performed 
various other evolutions as instructed 
by the officer in charge. Finally, after 
fifteen minutes of banks, turns and 
loops, he was dismissed just in time to 
fall in for lunch. 

Lunch over, he was sent back to the 
hospital to try the complex-co-ordi- 
nator, and from that he was rushed 
over to take his reaction time test. 
According to the sergeant, who gave 
him this last test, the reaction test 
Was very important; so it was with 
considerable relief that Ted got up 
from the table with the knowledge 
that he’d “made it.” He didn’t know 
how well he’d done—they never told 
that—but he knew he had passed and 
Was at last a full-fledged cadet. 

During the two weeks that followed, 

ed’s first feeling of rebellion at being 
razzed increased by leaps and bounds. 
He had determined not to be caught 
with any more dust on his bed-frame, 
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and had wiped off every bit of surface where he 
thought dust could light—only to have Captain 
Thomas rub his fingers along the under side of the rail 
and, in a silence more biting than words, hold the 
dust-covered tips within an inch of Ted’s smoldering 
eyes. The following night he had spent half an hour 
cleaning his cot, and that implacable nemesis had 
passed the bed up without a glance, to pick out dirt 
on the floor underneath the foot locker. And so it 
went, day in and day out. Let all the dust be re- 
moved, which was almost an impossibility, and he 
was demerited for having a blanket folded wrong or 
for having a blouse hung up incorrectly. Small wonder 


_ Ted came to detest the sight of Cadet-Captain 


Thomas. 

To make matters worse, there was no flying, the 
underclassmen were not allowed off the field until the 
end of “dodo days” should arrive. Up at five-thirty, 
run a half-mile, wash up, eat breakfast, clean quarters, 
stand police call, clean area, special formation, lunch, 
siesta, calisthenics, supper, clean up quarters, stand 
police call, write a letter, taps. 

Aside from his sulkiness when ordered about by 
Captain Thomas, Ted had a naturally sunny disposi- 
tion that drew the rest of his classmates to him. 
Moreover, his experience as Patrol Leader when he 
had been a Scout stood him in good stead when he 
was placed on police detail as punishment for some 
minor infraction—and he was placed on such details 
often, because the Captain seemed to take deliberate 
pleasure in trying to break Ted’s spirit. At any rate, 
he seemed to find more fault with Ted than with any 
other dodo. But Ted usually managed to minimize 
his punishment by organizing the other boys on the 
details and tackling the work to be done scientifically 
instead of helterskelter. Once, the efficiency with 





First right and then left, the plane rolled and turned as Ted continu 
to ‘follow through” 
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which a certain task was done under Ted’s leadership 
even brought a word of appreciative comment from 
Captain Thomas, an award which surprised Ted 
considerably. 


“ TXLYING! We begin flying tomorrow! There’s a 

_* notice on the bulletin board by the commandant’s 
office. Oh, boy, but that sounds good, doesn’t it? Fly- 
ing will make this last week of ‘dodo days’ go quicker 
—and at the end of it we get our uniforms, and our 
own officers and liberty!’? One of Ted’s classmates 
burst into the quarters where the boys were enjoying 
their Sunday ease, literally stuttering the words in 
his excitement. 

“No! It can’t be,” said Roberts incredulously. 

“Go and see for yourself!” 

But Roberts was willing to take the messenger’s 
word for it, and hastily dug out his goggles and helmet. 
“Just think of it, Ted,” he chortled. “Flying now, 
and in one more week our period of bondage will be 
up. You ought to rate a section leader’s rank, the 
way you ve got the fellows around here eating out of 
your hand,” he added. 

“Fat chance, old boy, with that fellow Thomas 
down on me the way he is,” replied Ted as he polished 
the lenses in his goggles for the steenth time. ‘His 
recommendations to the commandant ‘go,’ and he'll 
never mention me. I'd like to beable to tell Dad 
and Mother that— Oh, well, what’s the use. There’s 
no chance.” 

The following morning found Ted standing in line 
with the rest of his classmates, dressed for the first 
time in their flying equipment. After some delay, 
assignments to ships and instructors were made and 
the dodoes marched off down the line of hangars. 
The training planes were drawn up in a long line, 
motors idling, as the instructors waited 
for the first student. 

Ted rounded up the group that was 
assigned to Lieut. Waters in 213, and 
they all marched up in a body, saluting 
as they came to a halt. Stiff and 
straight they stood, each one eagerly 
sizing up the man who was to teach 
him to fly. 

“Good morning, boys!” said the 
Lieutenant cheerfully, as he returned 
their salute. “I suppose you are all 
more or less familiar with the routine 
we follow here, but just to make sure 
I'll go over it. Each morning the first 
boy up will report to me here on the 
line, and we'll start his hop from here. 
The rest of you will go out to that little 
shack in the middle of the field and 
wait your turns there. When you’ve 
had your flight you may return to your 
quarters to get cleaned up for ground- 
school, but be careful that an upper- 
classman soloing doesn’t set a De Hav- 
iland down on you as you cross the 
field. The D H’s are stowed in the 
hangars away up at the end of the 
line, but sometimes one of the boys 
overshoots his mark in landing and 
comes clear down here. The visibility 
out of a D H’s cockpit is none too good, 
so don’t expect them to dodge you. 
All right, [ll take you first. See the 
rest of you at the stage house in about 
half an hour.”’ As he finished speaking 
he indicated Ted, and the other dodoes 
moved off, elated at getting an in- 
structor who looked human. 


“ ERE, slip into this chute harness 
—so. You were told how to ope- 

rate a ‘chute at a special formation, 
weren't you? Thoughtso. Now getinto 
the rear cockpit and fasten your safety 
belt. See this little gadget here on the 
left side? That’s your throttle. Keep 
one hand on it and the other on the 
stick, lightly. Now put your feet on 
the rudder-bar. I want you to ride 
that way today. See if you can follow 
my movements on the duals through. 
This is just going to be a little joy ride, 
so enjoy yourself and try to get ac- 
customed to the air. Ever been up? 
Once? Fine!” Swiftly and efficiently 
Lieut. Waters got Ted “all set” be- 
fore he dropped into the front cockpit. 
Ted saw the Lieutenant give a 
hasty glance out each side of the 
cockpit to see if anything was in the 
way ahead, and then felt the throttle 

(Continued on page 46 ) 





T IS a warm day in midsummer, several hun- 
dred years before Christ. Dozens of naked 
athletes have just emerged from a secret tunnel 
under a natural amphitheater into a great 
stadium. Cheers burst from thousands of throats as 
these clean-limbed youths march around the long 
I rectangle, and finally, to a blare of horns, halt before 
the royal box. 

An old man in flowing robes rises, and in an im- 
passioned speech exhorts them to do their best, and 
reminds them of the heroes of the past, whose feats 
they are about to emulate. 


There is an echo of massed trumpets, heralds pro- 
claim the “truce of God,” and the games in honor of 
Zeus begin. The officials, all descendants of Iphitus, 
King of Elis, take their places. The first event is a 
sprint of 210 yards, one length of the stadium. 

Lots are drawn, and the runners are ready to com- 
pete in heats of four. But wait! Are there any who 
challenge the right of these men to compete? Are 
they all free Greeks, with characters unsullied by 
treason or sacrilege? Very well, forever hold your 
peace, and let the games begin! 


BOYS’ LIFE 


THE ANCIENT OLYMPIC GAMES 
By Lyndon Babcock 


Bare toes are dug into the smooth turf at one end 
of the long rectangle, a horn blares, and they are off, 
four fleet-limbed youths streaking down the green, 
Another four line up, again the same challenge, the 

trumpet sounds, these naked youths sprint down the 
course. The crowd—all men (for the softening in. 
fluence of women is not wanted here) cheers the 
winner. Again and again this race is run, until, finally, 
in a fever of excitement, the winners of their heats 
race, and the victor is determined. Then, amid 
deafening applause, he mounts a table of ivory and 
gold beneath the royal box. While heralds and 
trumpeters call for silence, his name and birthplace 
are proclaimed. Then a wreath of olive leaves, cut 
with a golden sickle from the sacred grove planted 


by Hercules, is placed on his head, and 
a palm branch inhishand. A victor in 
the ancient Olympic games has been 
crowned. 

This scene took place at Olympia, in 
southwestern Greece, every four years, 
from a period as early as 1800 B.C. until 
394 A.D., when the Olympic Games 
were abolished by Theodosius the Great 
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as idolatrous. What force maintained this great spectacle for 2,000 years? 
What prompted it to be held? How were the games conducted? What were 
the events, and who were those old-time heroes? How did they train, what 
records did they make, and what honors were accorded these stalwart athletes of 
ancient Greece? 

No one knows how the games began. We only know they are very old, began 
at the dawn of Greek civilization, and grew side by side with the greatest civiliza- 
tion the world has known. And probably no other institution had as much to 
do with developing and maintaining the glory of ancient Greece. 


History 


It is supposed that the Olympic games began as a local feast in honor of Zeus, 
ruler*of the gods, at the foot of the Hill of Cronus, father of Zeus. Here sacri- 
fices were made and other religious rites performed, and then gradually games 
and contests took place in connection with them. So what originated merely asa 
village banquet grew until Olympia boasted permanent buildings, and finally 
drew to them every four years in a great Pan-Hellenic festival athletes and 
spectators from all over Greece. 

' Here came shepherds from rocky Thessaly; the wealthy sons of Athens; the 
ai i rigorously trained youth of Sparta; the merchants from the seacoast, and the 
. ii fisherfolk from Greece’s island possessions. 


Off to an Olympic sprint! 
Emmett Toppino, Southern 
speed king shows the dash 
that may make him one of 

America’s contenders 








N JULY 30, 1932, the tenth of the modern Olympiads will be 

held at Los Angeles, where for sixteen days and nights, in 

a great stadium seating 105,000 people, the cream of the world’s 

athletes will compete for a laurel crown, just as they did in 
ancient Greece. 

In addition to the track and field events, the program will 
include gymnastics, boxing, wrestling, weight-lifting, fencing, 
rowing, swimming, rifle and pistol shooting, and even yachting 
and equestrian sports. 

This will be the second time that American athletes have 
competed on their own soil, for in 1904 the Olympic games were 
held at St. Louis. 

America has always swept the field in the athletic events, but 
has usually been defeated in the equestrian sports, fencing, 
marksmanship, etc. At the coming games there is a possibility 
that Germany, France, England, or any one of the forty-odd 
nations, may defeat her. 

Los Angeles is making great preparations for the event, even 
to building an “Olympic Village” with completely equipped 
houses for each of the competing nations. 
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Model of ancient Olympia with the Temple of Zeus in the 
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center surrounded by training quarters. Courtesy the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The games were held on every fifth year to com- 
memorate a race in which Hercules, friend of all 
athletes, defeated his five brothers. We know very 
little about the games for the first thousand years they 
were held. In fact we must glean most of what we 
know from references Homer makes to them in his 
Iliad and his Odyssey. In one part of the latter epic 
a guest is taken to “that great spectacle’ where 
“countless swarms the throng,” so that he may 


ee aed oa ie a i to his friends report 
At home arrived, that none like us have learn’d 
To leap, to box, to wrestle, and to run.” 


The “guest,”’ needless to say, was none other than 
the hero Ulysses, who before he had left “‘that great 
spectacle,” had convinced a few scoffers of his own 
athletic prowess by seizing the discus, and in one 
heave, breaking the existing record. 

For some reason, the games lapsed foreighty-six years. 
Then, pestilence and wars grieving Iphitus, King of 
Elis, he journeyed to the Oracle at Delphi for help. 
Here the gods told him that if he would revive the festi- 
val at Olympia, his country would be spared. He fol- 
lowed the Oracle’s suggestion, and in 776 B.C. revived 
the games. From that date for over a thousand years 
we have an almost unbroken record of the games. 

Fifty years ago a party of German archeologists, 
after six years of excavating, turned the last spadeful 
of earth in the ruins of Olympia, and revealed to an 
athletic-minded world the buildings, statues and 
walls of this Mecca of ancient Greece. 

Here may be pointed out to-day where the athletes 
bathed and were anointed with oil during the ten 
strenuous months of training prior to the games; 
the special water tank that insured pure water for 
Greece’s heroes; the altar to Zeus before which every 
athlete paid homage before competing; the Stadium (a 
natural amphitheater seating 40,000), and the hun- 
dred-foot secret passageway for athletes that led 
under a hill into it; the Hippodrome, where chariot 
and horse races were held; the Palzestra, where boxers 
and wrestlers trained; the Zanes, a row of bronze 
statues that honored, or rather dishonored, those who 
had cheated in the games; and finally the home of 
Nero which was built during Roman times to house 
the Emperor during his visits to Olympia. 


Events 


At first, in addition, of course, to the numerous 
sacrifices and other religious rites, running was the 
only event. Perhaps, three generations having passed, 
the people of Elis could not remember what contests 
had been held before. Soon, however, other events 
were added, until from one day it required five days 
to complete the program. 

The following list gives the order in which the 
events were adopted: 

1, Running (sprint). 
2. Running (distance). 
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3. Wrestling. 

4. Pentathlon (broad jump, discus, sprint, javelin, 
wrestling). 

5. Boxing. 

6. Chariot racing. 

7. Pancratium (combination of boxing and wrestling). 

8. Horse racing. 

9. Boys’ running. 

10. Boys’ wrestling. 

11. Boys’ pentathlon (held only once). 

12. Boys’ boxing. 

13. Sprint for armed soldiers (Hoplite race). 

14. Contests for trumpeters. 

15. Boys’ pancratium. 

The sprint was one length of the stadium—a 

stade,”’ or about 210 yards. The longer races were 

two, twelve, and perhaps twenty-four stade. Some- 

times these runners were too exhausted to taste the 
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Modern Olympia! The great bowl at Los Angeles enlarged to seat 105,000, where the 1932 Olympic games 
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fruits of victory, for it is recorded that one Ladas, a 
distance runner, died from his exertions as he was 
being crowned victor. 

Wrestling made its appearance at the Eighteenth 
Olympiad, and judging from the accounts of the heroes 
and their favorite techniques, it was no gentle sport. 
There were two styles in vogue. In the first, the 
contestants took the modern “‘referee’s hold,” head 
to head, with hands about the other’s neck. From 
this standing position, each tried to throw the other 
to the ground in two out of three falls. A couple of 

such brawny fellows, pushing and tugging each other 
about for minutes or perhaps hours at a time, must 
have looked like two stags battling with locked horns. 

The second method was similar to the modern 
“catch-as-catch-can,” a fall coming, as it does to- 
day, with both shoulders to the ground, and was 
probably three out of five falls. However, these 
matches must have resembled our professional bouts 
rather than our amateur wrestling, for a contestant 
could butt with his head at will, break fingers or toes 
and employ the stranglehold, not only with legs ot 
arms, but with fingers at the throat! It seems that bit- 
ing was all that was barred, although some authorities 
feel that striking with the fists was also taboo. 

Oil and massage were early used to make an ath- 
lete’s limbs supple, and wrestlers in particular were 
always “well oiled.”” However, lest this give the 
burly grappler an unfair advantage by making his 
skin slippery, the bodies of these ancient wrestlers 
were sprinkled with sand before all bouts. 

Sand, according to the Greek trainers, had a value 
aside from its non-skid properties, for Lucian writes 
that it prevented oversweating by closing the pores, 
which otherwise “would have been susceptible to 
draught.” However, in the light of modern medical 
knowledge, we can discount this advantage. The 
sand-pouring ritual was believed to give energy and 
endurance, keeping perspiration in the body; perhaps 
this is where we get the notion that a man who has 
“sand” or “grit” has stamina and courage. 

Milo of Crotona was one of the ancient wrestling 
heroes, for he won no less than thirty-two victories 
in the national games, six of them at Olympia. In 
other words, he was a wrestling champion for at least 
twenty-four years. Sostratus, who won three Olym- 
pic victories, and Leontiscus were two other great 
wrestlers of that day, and were especially famous 
for their ability to break their opponents’ fingers. 

But greatest of all Greek wrestlers was Theagenes, 
whose skill and strength brought him no less than 
1,400 wrestling crowns. It is related that when a boy 
of nine, he called attention to his prodigious strength 
by innocently lifting a large statue from its base and 
bearing it home for a plaything. After he became a 
(Concluded on page 41) 
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A NOISY crowd filed through 
the gates of Exeley’s 
stadium; the Exeley-Tryon-Ard-. 
more meet was due to start. A 
‘fellow in a blue Exeley blazer 
pointed a megaphone across the 
field, and shouted: . 

“Contestants for .the hundred, 
this way!” vik 


ETE LIGGETT sat up on the green turf, and 
began lacing his spikes. It was a mid-April 
afternoon and warm; but Liggett’s hands were 
clammy; he could hardly knot the laces. He 

knew the Ardmore squad, his team-mates, gathered 
about the field tent, were watching; that they hadn’t 
missed a movement of his fumbling hands. 

He threw his crimson sweat shirt from him, raked 
back his yellow hair and rose, flexing his clean leg 
muscles. They were the muscles of a champ, but 
Liggett’s face was fine drawn; strained. Pop Ransom, 
Ardmore’s coach, crossed to his side. 

“Try, Pete,” he said quietly. ‘That's all I ask.” 

A sharp voice countered: “Try! How about a win, 
Trigger? Points are what Ardmore needs!” 

Liggett stiffened. That was Cahill, sports writer 
for the Valley News. He turned, grinned at the 
blocky reporter, but his lips were trembling. Cahill’s 
heavy jaw moved out. 

“Those trigger nerves!” he said explosively. “‘Get 
hold of yourself, kid.” 

Pop Ransom stepped between the two. 

““When I need some one to run this squad, Cahill, 
Tl let you know,” he remarked with irony. 

Cahill frowned, then laughed. 

“You got to make allowances for old grads, Coach. 
I want to see Ardmore clean up in track this year.” 
He paused. “Yeah, and I want Pete Liggett on my 
front page—just one time. It’s due you, Pop.” 

The coach looked steadily at Cahill. 

“This season isn’t over,” he said dryly. Again the 
caller’s voice: “Entries for the one-hundred-yard 
da-ash!” and Ransom swung. “Let’s go, Pete—” 
He started off across the field. 

Pete Liggett followed, his eyes bitter. Cahill’s words 
were hard—but true. Three long years Pop had 
worked to make a sprinter of him. In practice work- 
outs he was fast enough; he’d stepped the hundred in 
ten-two this spring. But competition had his goat; 
with men to beat his nerves went haywire. He'd 
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He was drawing up on Larned, whom he must beat to-day 
—another stride—a white string snapped 


FRONT PAGE STUFF 
By F. N. Litten 


ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS G. SCHROEDER 


jump the gun, the starter’d set him back; twice, 
three times, maybe. By then, he was out of the race. 
Always the same. 

“Trigger” Liggett! Cahill, an Ardmore track star 
in his day, had first called him that; the name had 
stuck. He glanced over at the track; his heart began 
thudding on his ribs. Pop Ransom at the starting 
mark, was beckoning. 

“Lane Nine,” he called as the boy approached. 
**A good break, Pete; no one running on your right. 
Easy now; don’t try to win in the first yard. Remem- 
ber, ninety-nine more after that.” 

Liggett tried to grin, but his face seemed frozen. 
He knelt behind the whitewashed line, fitting his 
spikes in the starting holes. A Tryon athlete to his 


™ left dived forward in a practice start. He trotted 


back, brushing whitewash from his green shorts. 
Liggett watched his leg muscles ripple. His own 
legs felt weak; without strength. 

The coach bent over him. 

“Don’t let yourself get keyed up, Pete. Wait for 


+ the gun.” 


Liggett wet his dry lips, stared down the taped 
lanes at the white string across the finish line. Would 
it ever be his luck to break that string? ... But it 
took cool nerve to win. 


HE starter called: “Contestants ready?” 
Liggett tensed. 

“Your marks!” 

A tremor passed across him. He knelt, trying to 
hold steady on the mark. 

The voice again: “Get set!” 

Liggett snapped to his crouch. But something was 
tearing at his self-control, ripping his nerves to shreds. 
The gun—would it never fire? He swayed; almost as 
the pistol cracked, broke from his mark. 

Instantly the gun barked twice. Liggett, five yards 
down his lane, checked. He turned, jogged back to the 
line. A judge marked off the penalty. The starter 
said: 

“Tt’'ll be a yard if you try to beat my gun again.” 

Liggett dug new holes; and failed to space them 
right. But he was holding up the meet; the crowd 
in the stands began hammering the wooden seats. 
Liggett’s face turned fiery. He sank to one knee; his 
thoughts pounded a dismal chorus: “ Trigger Liggett— 
Trigger Liggett—Trigger——” 

“Set!” the starter called again. Liggett rose 
slowly, jaw clenched tight. He’d wait it out, if it 
took 

“Crack!” The sharp explosion of the pistol caught 
him flat, the line of men drove forward in a dusty 
cloud. Liggett hurled himself ahead, five yards be- 





hind that flying line; a handicap no sprint could over- 
come. 

He tore on, slipped into his form, a driving powerful 
cadence that was beautiful to watch. Pop Ransom 
watched it from the curb at the fifty-yard mark, 
and sighed heavily. If the boy could only whip his 
nerves in line he’d make a champ. ... But Pop 
had fought for that three years; it seemed as far away 
as ever. 

Liggett, driving down the hard-packed cinders, 
might have held the same thought. But he was not 
thinking—he was running now. And each stride 
swept him closer—cioser—to the men ahead. He 
passed two at the sixty mark; at the three-quarter post 
went by a third as though the man were standing still. 

Liggett’s face was ridged with strain. Two men to 
pass and he would score for Ardmore. His stride 
shortened; he went tearing down the cinders; finish 
stuff! The fourth man dropped behind. ... One 
more to pass! 

But the gun cracked—he crossed a broken white 
string lying on the track. The race was over; he had 
lost again. 

He ran out his speed and halted. The Ardmore 
trainer, Uncle Jimmie Dow, draped a crimson blanket 
on his shoulders. 

“A g-r-rand race; from behin’, lad,” he said com- 
fortingly. Liggett’s smile did not come easy. 

“From behind,” he quoted. “Well, I ought to run 
it grand, I’ve done it so darn many times.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Tryin’ wins. Don’t ye lose yer nerve now.” 

“Nerve? My nerve?” asked Liggett. But the 
trainer failed to catch the irony in the words. 

“Tl be readin’ yer name—big-lettered—in tli’ 
papers: yet,” he answered. “Many years since 
Ardmore’s had a sprinter wit’ a stride like yours.” 

Liggett did not answer. A stride, yes; that was 
something. But it took nerve to win. Uncle Jimmie’s 
words brought to his mind what Cahill had said that 
afternoon; that he’d like to make him front-page stuff. 
And Cahill had been sincere, too. He was hard, but 
square. Liggett tossed the blanket back to Uncle 
Jimmie. 

“Didn’t get up steam enough to raise a sweat,” he 
said and trotted toward the locker room runway. 
Not a voice called as he passed the stands. He was 
just—Trigger Liggett. 

But as he opened the ramp gate he saw Pop Ransom 
waiting. The coach studied Liggett’s face. Then, 
as if he read his thoughts: 

“You tried,” he said. ‘“That’s worth alot. You'll 
make it yet.” Smiling whimsically, he added: “The 
front-page Cahill talks about.” 
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It was like Ransom, that speech. Nothing about his 
own disappointment, the three years he'd wasted 
working with a man who didn’t click. Liggett shook 
his head. 

“No use, Pop; I can’t hold steady under fire. Better 
scratch me from the squad.” The queer break in Lig- 
gett’s voice told of utter hopelessness. 

“Under fire!” the coach repeated harshly. “You 
can't quit—that way.” He went on more gently: 
“Win or lose, you’ve got to carry on. That’s what 
counts, Pete . . . Back of everything I still think you 
can Win; your stride’s a winning stride.” Once more 
he paused. “I’ve entered you in the Pittsfield Re- 
lays,” he said finally, 

Liggett started, amazement written on his face. 
The Pittsfield Relays, the ‘National!’ Men from 
every state competing: a thousand entries, And he, 
Pete Liggett, who had not even won an Ardmore 
letter, entered! Three years of failure and yet Pop 
believed in him. He drew up, his eyes aglow. 

“T'll—earry on,” he said. 

The coach, watching keenly, nodded. as if satisfied. 
A judge of men, Pop Ransom. 

“Hike for the showers. Mercer Tech; next week,” 
he said. “*Their man Larned’s hard to beat.” 

In the dressing-room Liggett kept thinking of that 
meet with Mercer Tech. Three times he had met 
Larned; three times he’d trailed the Mercer runner 
to the tape... This year—well, it would be 
different. 


HROUGHOUT the week before the Ardmore- 

Mercer meet Liggett fought to make good that 
promise. He worked doggedly, trying solo starts, 
starts in competition, starts under Ransom’s critical 
eye. In his dormitory room he’d kneel, listening for a 
phantom gun, holding—holding—then dive across the 
short space between door and bed. 

In lecture-room, in class, he thought always of that 
start, steeling his nerves to win. Gossip in the study 
halls was of the Pittsfield Relays, two weeks away. 
Ardmore might have had a chance in the big meet; 
with Moore, who ran the quarter under fifty; Tony 
Carroll, miler; Olsen, over the high sticks; and Dick 
Gard, pole-vault ace. But Ardmore had no dash 
man—only Trigger Liggett. 

Merciless criticism; it tore at the barrier of assur- 
ance Liggett was fighting hard to build, He was 
alone in his battle. No, not alone; there was Pop 
Ransom. 

The night before the meet Liggett could not sleep. 
He rose early; certain he’d gone stale. Panic seized 
him at the thought, and after a tasteless breakfast he 
went to the track for a lone work-out. Pop Ransom 
found him there at noon. 

“The worst thing you could do,” the coach said 
frowning. ‘You're worrying about this meet. Wrong 
—you must keep your mind clear for the crisis; 
when a man must marshal all his will. Get hold 
- yourself, Pete; or the fault may bring you real 

isaster,” 

Liggett turned away. Real disaster had already 
come. He was dead on his feet, before the race. These 
Were the thoughts Ransom had warned him against. 
But he could not shake them from his mind. 

Two hours later. The caller shouting the first event 
of the Ardmore-Mercer meet, the hundred . . . 

Liggett crossed the track to the starting mark, 
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his heart thudding, his hands cold, shaking. 
Larned, Mercer's ace, digging spike-holes behind 
the line, looked up. iv 
“Once more, eh, Liggett?” He gestured at the 
crowded stands. “Let's give’em a race to-day. It 
was more like a procession the last time.” 

Liggett flushed. He sized up Larned’s trim 
legs, tapered waist. A pretty build; but not quite 
power enough; even Liggett could see that. His 
thoughts stopped there; he made no appraisal of 
his own physique. It would have helped, per- 
haps, could he have seen himself; his: wide 
shoulders, those driving leg muscles. He did not 
answer Larned but, dropping on one knee, began 
digging in. 

“Ready!” called the starter. Liggett rose. 
There were only three entries; two Mercer men, 
himself. Two to beat. He crouched—waiting. 

A single thought fixed in his mind—he must hold 
until the gun-crack. He waited—waited—rocked 
off balance. . . . The gun barked. Caught flat 
again! 

A desperate lunge sent Liggett down the 
track. ... Three strides—he looked ahead. 
Yards away he saw two blurs of gold and black. 
He’d never catch them. He sprinted wildly, 
spikes clicking on the cinders in a furious beat. 
A gold-black jersey floated back, reached his 


side—clung for a moment—vanished. 
One gone — and 
he was drawing up 
on Larned, whom 
hemust beat to-day. 
The gap narrowed, 
he could hear 
Larned’s hoarse 
breaths now; and 
see the corded mus- 
cles of his throat. 
Another stride—he 
was at the Mercer 
runner’s shoulder. 
A yard—two yards 
Buta white string 
snapped — fluttered 
to the ground. A 
cheer burst from the 
Ardmore stands... . 
Liggett did not hear 
—he’d lost again. 


i THE locker 
room he threw his 
clothes on-hurried- 
ly; he couldn’t face 
Pop Ransom now. 
He’d lost again. 
Tony Carroll, Ard- 
more’s miler, 
stopped beside the 
bench. 

“A good 
race, Pete,” he 
said. Liggett 
gave him a 
suspicious 
glance, butthe 
door swung 
and Pop Ran- 
som entered, 
Cahill close 
behind. The 
reporter was the 
first to speak. 
Strangely he re- 
peated Tony Car- 
roll’s phrase: 

“A good race, 
Pete. Larned set 
a new track rec- 
ord; ten flat. And 
you almost caught 
him.” 

** Almont; ** 
echoed Liggett bit- 
terly. 

Ransom _ said: 
“The start was 
better. Slow, but 
you had hold of 
yourself to-day.” 

Liggett knew 
that wasn’t true. 
Then he thought, 
“a new track rec- 
ord.” Why, he'd 
pushed Larned, 
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even with that rotten start. He wondered, did he 
have something? Ransom spoke again. 

“Until the Pittsfield Relays, Pete, ease off. You’re 
tuned a little fine; perhaps that’s been the trouble all 
along. Forget track for a week.” 

“Tuned too fine!” No, that was not the trouble. 
It lay deeper, Liggett knew; something fundamental 
which he could not beat. As the coach left Cahill 
dropped to the bench. 

“Pete,” he began, “for three years I’ve been trying 
to dope out your trouble and—I’ve got it!” He 
gripped the boy’s wrist. ‘‘You’re not a short-sprint 
man at all; but a two-twenty horse. That trigger 
start—it wouldn’t count against you in the longer 
dash.” 

Pete Liggett stared. Cahill nodded confidently. 

“Tm sure of it. . . . So sure, I sent in your entry 
for the big meet.” 

**My name—in the two-twenty? You sent it in?” 
Liggett halted. 

**Pop gave me the entry lists to copy,’ answered 
the reporter. “I mailed ’em to Pittsfield; and, as I 
say, added your name; in the two-twenty. . 
You don’t have to run, you know.” 

For a time the boy was silent. Then: 

“Did you tell Coach?” he asked. 

“Why do that; unless you’ll run?” Cahill grinned. 
**Pop’d jump all over me; like he did before.’’ Cahill 

(Continued on page 33) 





“Call an ambulance. Hurry!” 
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i* THIS concluding instalment 
Commander Gatti describes 
his experience in the very heart 
of Africa, the gorilla country. 


T OUR feet Lake Kivu spread out before our 

eyes like a roughly cut blue jewel in a 

jagged setting of green. On three graceful 

peninsulas lies Costermansville (also called 

Bukavu), a little city newly born but already full of 

promise. In the background.is a boiling of high 

mountains etched against the transparent atmosphere 
in hundreds of continuous ranges. 

The high mountains west of the lake are topped by a 
thick mantle of vegetation stretching away as far as 
the eye can see. That is the Tchibinda forest. That is 
the beginning of that vast forest, still for the most 
part unknown and mysterious, which extends for 
hundreds and hundreds of miles west toward Stanley- 
ville, and north toward the Ituri along the Kivu, the 
Edward and the Albert Lakes. 

And it is in the Tchibinda forest that we have been 
granted permission to study and hunt the gorilla. We 
camp one day at Costermansville to recruit a hundred 
porters to carry all our material to the edges of the 
iorest where we have decided to put our headquarters. 
This is a job not as easy as it sounds, for the native is 
already acquainted with our plans. How? The 
perpetual mystery of their secret telegraph. They 
present us with every possible variety of excuses, but 
in reality they are afraid to join us and approach the 
forest of ngagi, particularly because they fear that 
after they reach the forest we will order them to follow 
us in the hunt. Eventually we succeeded through 
the powerful help of the District Commissioner, who 
at the same time gave me a warning. 

“‘Remember,”’ he said, “‘you have the right to kill 
only one specimen. If you kill more, you will incur 
heavy penalties.” 

‘Even in case of self-defense?” 

“Of course,’”’ the kind official answered me very 
seriously, “and I must tell you that the law provides 
in case of infraction for your immediate expulsion 
from Congo and a minimum of 20,000 francs fine. 
And if your case of self-defense is not perfectly 
proved, you may also-find yourself with a jail sen- 
tence.” 

“Okey,” I answered, without knowing in that 
moment how much less than okey that law would 
seem to me within a few days. 

Again we went on, following the edge of the lake 
for about thirty miles until we reached the group of 
our carriers awaiting us under the guard of three 
native policemen. At this point we must abandon 
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our motor cars and leave the road. Then came 
the tedious job of distributing among the carriers 
all of the materials we would need in the forest. 

Half a day of slow, tiring march toward the 
forest followed, and eventually we reached a 
sort of natural plateau in the middle of which a 
strange little old gentleman awaited us, sur- 
rounded by a dozen other half-men. He was a 
funny chap, with sparkling little eyes, a little 
pointed beard and a big, upturned nose which he 
was solemnly scratching. 

**Vambo, Bwana,” he greeted me. Undoubted- 
ly he was the Sultani Kasciula, the chief of the 
Mambuti pygmies, to whom I 
had sent a messenger. 

** Yambo, Kasciula,”’ I said, and 
with two words and twenty-five 
gestures I tried to ask him where 
he thought we should pitch our 
camp. 

**Ico musuri cabissa,’’—here, it 
is perfectly all right—he answered, 
pointing to the little plateau 
which was really an ideal site for 
the camp, no more than two 
hundred feet from the beginning 
of the forest. 

A loud guffaw sounded behind 
me. My boy Milk and his com- 
panion carriers were convulsed at 
the appearance of Kasciula and 
his subjects, all pocket editions, 
four feet high, completely naked but for a little strip 
of vegetable tissue around their loins which seemed 
to support their semi-spherical bellies. Kasciula an- 
swered the laugh with a 
glance so full ;of fierce 
dignity ‘that my. boys 
were instantly sobered. 

Kasciula began. to 
give orders here and 
there to my carriers who 
set to work with incom- 
prehensible alacrity. 
Ten minutes later the 
camp was ready. 

From that moment 
until our stay in the 
forest was ended, those 
thirteen diminutive cari- 
catures of men never left 
us for an instant. And 
I must say that they 
changed all my precon- 
ceived ideas about their 
race, because I never had 
with me more docile, 
obliging, tireless, cour- 
ageous and _ intelligent 
natives than these poor 
little beggars. 


HE next morning 

just at sunrise a 
shattering sound broke 
the quiet of the dawn, 
and brought us running 
from our tents. We were 
thrilled and awed too. 
We knew instinctively 
that this was ngagi’s 
greeting to the return- 
ing sun, of which we had 
heard so much. There 
was something about this 
great howl reaching our 
ears from the distance 
that prickled our spines 
and brought a lump into 
our throats. There was 
some deep elemental 
quality in it, a dumb 


yearning melancholy 
as though this _ hairy 
ape, this monstrous 


semi-human beast found 
something in the majes- 
tic return of light to 
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his world that lit some questioning flame in his din 
soul. 

Each morning in just the few seconds before the 
first rays of the sun peep above the horizon, the gorilla 
comes out of his shelter, stands erect, alone, beating 
his breast with his huge, man-like hand and at the first 
glimpse of the sun in the East raises that terrible, 
piteous cry. 

It is this custom which is responsible for the 
name the pygmies have given him—ngagi—which 
means, “the one who breaks, who ends the nighit.” 
And I think the pygmies believe, deep in their 
hearts, that the sun aciually rises in response to 
ngagi’s call. 

After a hurried breakfast, I set out for the forest 
preceded by Kasciula and his son and closely followed 
by three pygmies carrying my two rifles and a sack 
full of instruments, food, camera and so on. Eight 
other pygmies accompanied us, advancing before us to 
cut a passage through the entanglement, or following us 
quietly as the circumstances demanded. Or on a 
sign from their chief they would vanish on short trips 
of exploration, reappearing like ghosts from the thicket, 
always without a word, as if they had a religious fear 
of troubling the silence of the forest. 

Entering that forest I seemed to pass through a 
door into another world, a world that had existed 
intact and isolated since the dawn of life. I seemed to 
have stepped into some prehistoric epoch. 

Everything in nature seemed against us, hostile, 
threatening, and savagely primitive. I should not 


have been astonished to see the long neck of a pre- 

historic icthysaurus suddenly appear before me or to 

have beheld the amazing monstrosity of a dynosaurus 
(Concluded on page 45) 


Moami Ngagi, the king of the gorillas, Commander Gatti with Sultan Kasciula and his son 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


DUDE WRANGLER By Joseph S. Fleming 


ILLUSTRATED BY REMINGTON SCHUYLER 


UT of acloud of dust and scat- 

tering horses, plunged a wild- 
eyed two-year-old, with a tall 
youth in the saddle raking him 
from shoulder to flank with his 
spurs. 


HAPMAN, the foreman, ran out of the bunk 
house and _ stared. The two-year-old 
pitched, twisted, then finally with a loud 
snort broke for the open range with the 

rider sitting him pretty. 

* Just Chick Norris start- 
ing out on his day’s work,” 
remarked the foreman to 
himself. “Giving him that 
hunch of two-year-olds to 
break in was a heavy order. 
But he insisted. He’s just 
cracked the toughest nut 
in the bunch so it looks like 
he knew what he was doing. 
Boy, how that Kid has de- 
veloped! Seems only yes- 
terday that he was runnin’ 
around here in knee pants 
gettin’ in everybody’s road 
with that little pony of his. 
He was born on horseback, 
I believe.” 

“Nice ridin’ there, 
Chick,” greeted the fore- 
man as the youth rode up a 
few minutes later and dis- 
mounted from a foaming, 
nervous, but much subdued 
two-year-old. “In another 
vear you'll make a first 
string rider for the Diamond 
Bar.” 

The youth’s tanned face 
flushed a shade deeper with 
pleasure. A first string 
rider! He had been work- 
ing all his life to make that 
first string. And now his 
goal was just ahead. 

He turned and watched 
“Bat” Martin ride out on 
old “Cyclone,” an outlaw 
if there-ever was one and 
judging from his vicious 
efforts to unseat his rider 
he had decided to remain 
a topnotch -outlaw rather 
than become just an ordi- 
nary cow horse. 

Cyclone sprang every- 
thing on the curriculum but 
Bat still stuck to his saddle. 
Bat always stuck. 

“Gee, will I ever earn 
to ride like Bat,”” remarked 
Chick wistfully, admiring 
the hard-riding cowpuncher 


and with Bat Martin ridin’ ’em to a standstill—” 
the cowpuncher who was speaking stopped as Bat 
clanked into the room. 

“Boys, I'll be wranglin’ Dudes about that time,” 
remarked the crack rider dryly. 

““Wranglin’ Dudes!” 

Every man stopped work and stared. 

“Wranglin’ Dudes. The Old Man has just signed 
a contract with that college gang on the upper place 
to wrangle ’em over the Divide into the Roaring Fork 
country. I’m the only cowpuncher that knows the 
trail—so I’m elected.” The Diamond Bar Flash 
stared dejectedly out the window for a moment, then 
gave a hitch to his chaps, gritted his teeth and 





Dudes looking over each horse and rider as he rode 
past to see that all was well. It was a colorful caval- 
cade. Each Dude was attired in brightly trimmed 
chaps, a shirt of brilliant hue, gaudy neckerchief and 
“Five Gallon” hat. 

“Hello Chick . . . Hello Chick,” came a running 
fire of chatter all down the line as the guide rode past. 

“A pretty jolly bunch,” reflected Chick. ‘Good 
idea for these soft college guys to get out in the open 
on horseback for a few weeks. Well, I'll do my best. 
A successful expedition means more business for th 
Diamond Bar.” 

Ten days later, Chick had guided his Dudes across 
the Divide and down to the banks of the Roaring 
Fork where they began 
pitching the permanent 
camp of the expedition. 

Chick watched his charges 
unpack the pack horses, 
pitch the tents, cut pine 
boughs for ground beds, set 
up the field range and go 
about the hundred other 
details of making camp like 
veterans. What a change 
from the city softness and 
aching muscles of those first 
days out. Chick had come 
to admire the youths for 
their enthusiasm and ap- 
preciation for his instruc- 
tion and guidance. They 
were already staging con- 
tests in throwing the dia- 
mond hitch, tossing the 
lariat and saddling. Every 
man took a personal pride 
in his work that was good 
to watch. Even Professoi 
Olds, who went about with 
a little hammer breaking up 
rocks and putting pieces in 
his saddle bags, had turned 
out to be quite a good sport 
even if he did act queer. 
And somehow the moun- 
tains meant more to Chick 
as the Professor would 
point out a “U” shaped 
valley here and a rock de- 
posit there, all the work of 
the great sheet of ice that 
once had covered the coun- 
try which they were riding. 

“Well, what do you think 
of your Dudes by now?” 
grinned a tall, broad shoul- 
dered athletic fellow coming 
over to Chick as he paused to | 
get a good view of the camp. 

‘*Great,’’ exclaimed 
Chick. “I never saw a 
bunch of Dudes like this be- 
fore. You swing axes, peel 
spuds and eat your own 
cooking, when we brought 
men along to do it all for 
you—and like it.” 





as he took the broncho’s a yeast a ier , ‘Chick, this is all in the 
hard pitching with graceful , ———s day’s work for you so you 
ease. The outlaw gave a wild shriek and suddenly hurled himself into the fence rail don’t realize what a treat it 


To ride like Bat Martin 
was the secret ambition of 
every lad in Elk Valley. It was generally conceded 
that Bat would carry off the World’s Championship 
this year. Always a top rider, but previously losing 
by the narrowest margins of technicalities, Bat was 
about due. Cyclone gave him good training for the 
five-day stretch of terrific pounding in the World’s 
Championship Cowboy Bucking Contest at Cheyenne. 

Chick himself had entered in the “B” class riders 
of two-year-olds, mean buckers but not so crafty and 
well versed in wild-horse tricks as the older outlaws. 
Without a doubt a first in the “B” class would 
win a place on the Diamond Bar first string the fol- 
lowing year. 

The cowpunchers were down in the saddle house 
cleaning and shining up the riding equipment for the 
annual expedition to Cheyenne. 

. Whoopee,” sang out “Texas Pete,” jumping into 

s spinning lariat loop. 

“Pete should cop the Rope Spinnin’ this year— 
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grabbed up his saddle. “Boys, the Old Man’s had 
a bad year with cattle and there’s money in this 
Dude Wranglin’ business, so I’m not kickin’.” He 
strode out to throw his saddle on his day’s mount. 


HE men stared helplessly at one another. 

‘Goin’ to the Rodeo without Bat Martin is like 
the Yanks goin’ to the World’s Series without Babe 
Ruth,” declared one cowpuncher. 

Chick Norris stared at a half-polished buckle. 
Bat was wrong on one thing. There was one other 
who knew that Roaring Fork Trail—Chick Norris. 
Dad had forgotten. Well Bat had established his 
reputation. It was his turn now. No. That room 
full of grim leathery cow men wanted Bat. It was 
Diamond Bar spirit. Chick vanished quietly. 

A few minutes later Chick smiled as a loud cheer 
came from the saddle room. Bat was going to ride! 

Chick Norris rode back along his line of mounted 


is for us city fellows to get 

out like this.” He slapped 
Chick on the shoulder. “And say, old man, we’re all 
coming back next year and we're engaging you right 
now as our wrangler. Every man of us appreciates how 
you have gone out of your way to show us little tricks 
of the trade. And then you threw in that side trip to 
Lake Olympic and gave us the best trout fishing in the 
world. Why, did you see that rainbow I caught?” 

Chick grinned as the other’s hands measured a 
trout of miraculous length. 

“Thanks a lot. It’s the Diamond Bar’s duty to 
give you men our best.” 

Chick sobered as his friend left to cut boughs for 
bedding. He would never be more than a Dude 
Wrangler now. He could smell the dust and smoking 
horse flesh. He could hear the shouts of spectators 
as horse and rider battled for supremacy. He swal- 
lowed hard. Man! he wanted to be a Top Hand 
some day—a First String Rider. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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BUNCHof former Sea Scouts, 
seeking adventure, sign as 
crew of the schooner “Putney,” 
under command of Lars Hansen, 
loaded with a cargo of rails and 
bound for Hudson’s Bay. 

One exciting experience follows 
another and now we find them 
fighting for their lives in the 
teeth of a Labrador gale. 


PART II 


HE first ship to reach Port Churchill that 
summer was the Frank M. Putney, and 
she was likewise the first to get “turned 
around,” as shipping people say, and be 

ready to depart. Ably assisted by his crew, and with 
the aid of the Government Railway authorities, who 
were anxious to use her cargo of steel rails, Captain 
Lars Hansen had the schooner unloaded in jig time. 
Before leaving Halifax she had been provisioned “for 
the round,” so there remained nothing to do except 
tow out to sea and make sail. 

As it happened, this could not be done at once. 
The two or three tugs which made Churchill their base 
were absent bringing in a steamship that had lost 
her rudder in the ice, and the wind hung persistently 
in the east, making the twenty miles of winding river 
channel impassable for a vessel propelled by sail 
alone. Every morning Lars Hansen came on deck 
hopefully looking for a fair wind out of the west. He 
had sailed his big four-masted ship into Churchill and 
he would not fear to sail her out again; but with the 
wind dead ahead it could not be done. And there it 
stuck, as if nailed to the east—cold, raw and rainy, 
and blowing half a gale. 

Jimmie Rand made various suggestions, but the 
skipper met them all with a grunt. Inaction told 
upon his nerves more severely than stress of storm; 
for the first time in the voyage his mate found him 
inclined towards a grouch. 

“Pretty soon the summer will be gone,”’ grumbled 


Lars into his bushy red beard, as day followed day 
and neither did the east wind moderate nor the tugs 
return. 

He was thinking, of course, of the long voyage 
home and the likelihood of getting caught up there 
in the north and having to winter it out. From this 
port of Churchill, away upon the west shore of Hudson’s 
Bay, he had a run of five hundred miles to gain the 
Straits, and then as much again before the open 
Atlantic would be reached. Even then, he was still 
in the latitude of Cape Farewell, Greenland, with the 
whole length of the Labrador coast ahead, which 
must be traversed before he could feel even reason- 
ably confident of getting home. And the season for 
navigation was passing very fast. 

A week of this waiting had gone by when something 
happened that made them all realize their isolation. 
Spike Mason had been ashore gaming with the 
Government radio officer and returned on board 
minus his usual grin. 

“Fellows,” he said to the crowd assembled in the 
forecastle, “something pretty tough just came in.” 

Their chaffing stopped by the expression on his 
face, Spike’s mess mates sat on their bunks looking 
up expectantly while he shook the wet off his slicker 
and slammed-to the sliding door. 

“Spill it, Red-Top,” urged Johnnie Green. 

The other nodded. “I will, though there’s nothing 
we can do about it that I can see. It was anSOS 
from the steamship Argo of Arctic Exploration, Ltd. 
The fellows who were fitting out in Halifax when we 
were there. She struck a pinnacle rock in the Straits 
and they managed to keep her afloat just long enough 
to beach her in some little cove on the Baffin Land 
side. There she is—for keeps—with a hundred men 
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There were no small 

boats visible about 

her and no indica- 
tions of life 


on board and grub for only three months at most. 
Winter coming on and no way to get out.” 

There was silence while all hands were thinking 
what that meant. 

“Even their radio will be gone by now,” Spike 
went on. “The engine room is flooded and _ the 
generator was running on the last of the steam left 
in her boilers. No lights, no heat—and darned little 
grub.” 

“*Tough’ is the word,” Tiny Thompson said 
slowly. “But surely one of these steamers will stop 
and take her people off on her way home through 
the Straits.” 

Spike shook his head. “They won’t risk it—not 
now. It’s a nasty place where she’s lying—all islands 
and reefs—and besides, the steamers are in too great 
a rush to get through, themselves. The P. C. sent a 
flash for the shipwrecked crew to try to make Salis- 
bury Island in their boats. That’s right on the 
steamer track and if they can get there they may be 
picked up.” 

““If—” someone put in. 
miles.” 

“Yes, and that’s not the worst of it,” said Spike. 
“‘His message was not acknowledged.” 

“You mean,” asked Rand, who had come silently 
in, “‘that you think it was never received.” 

Spike nodded. “The chances are her radio went 
out of action even before it was sent.” 


A* AWED and silent group sat in the Putney’s 
warm forecastle speculating upon the fate of the 
stricken Argo and her crew. 

When word of the disaster came to Capt. Lar 
Hansen, he swore a great Norse oath that he would 


“Tt’s over a hundred 
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masted schooner through a deadly maze of reefs. 
“And dat,” he added, “is yust about what it looks 
like over dere.” Provided, of course, that the east 
wind would ever let him out of Churchill. 

This thrilled the crew—the prospect of action and 
adventure, an old wooden sailing ship going where 
not one of half a dozen full powered steel steamers 
dared to venture! It was not their skipper’s fault, 
Lars explained. Those were good seamen, who would 
gladly take the risk. The fault lay with the owners 


‘ ’ 


and the “‘sound business principles” which govern 
the modern shipping world. 

“From what I saw of him, I shouldn’t say our 
owner would be very keen to risk the Putney,” Jimmie 
Rand remarked. 

“Ha!” grunted Lars. “Ve haf no radio and are 
not required to report position twice each day.” 

And that was that. 

The wind backed around into north and the rain 
turned to sleet and then to snow. Two of the 
Government tugs came in with a rudderless steam- 
ship between them. Conditions were anything but 
favorable for going to sea, and the Port Captain 
tried his best to persuade Lars to wait, but in his 
fear lest the wind shift back again, the giant Norse- 
man would brook no delay. 

A tug had at last come alongside, and lines were 
all ready for casting off, when a hatless runner was 
seen coming hotfoot from the hill. It was the junior 
Government Wireless Operator, and he sprang over 
the Putney’s bulwarks and waved a piece of paper in 
the skipper’s face. 

Lars Hansen took it and read it with his usual 
phlegm. Then he cleared his throat, frowned and 
read it again, while young “Sparks”’ stood miserably 
looking on. 

“Tt’s a pity,” he said, “you folks hadn’t got out o° 
here a day sooner.” 

“Why, what’s up?” asked Jimmie Rand. For an- 
swer Lars handed him the paper. 


Master, Schooner Frank M. Putney, 
Fort Churchill, Canada, via Canadian 
Gov't W/T (it read) 


Season too advanced for safe return am _ nego- 
tiating sale vessel to railway for coal hulk at 
Churchill arrange passage self and crew to British 
port on homeward steamer will pay all expenses to 
New York. William Putney, Owner. 


“Gosh!” groaned Jimmie Rand. “Of all the 
rotten luck! Look here, ‘Sparks’, can’t you answer 
that the Putney has gone to sea?” 

“Tt iss no use,” muttered Lars, shaking his great 
head. ‘Alvays I haf obeyed my owner's orders.” 

When lines had been doubled up again and the 
tug had departed, Lars retired to his cabin and the 
crew went forward to their quarters. For the first 
time there was no cheerful response to Timmy Mac- 
at shout of: “Set ’em up, boys; here comes 
chow! 

They ate their dinner in silence and sat moodily 
smoking. Johnny Grey’s offer that going across to 
England would be fun, evoked only a snorted “Polly- 
anna!” and after that no one spoke at all. Upper- 
most in all minds was the thought of the ill-fated 
Argo and her crew. 

The afternoon was half spent and nobody had so 
much as gone out on deck, when the door to the crew’s 
quarters slowly opened and Captain Hansen stepped 
it. In a flash all hands were on their feet, standing 
at attention as an instinctive gesture of their sym- 
pathy and respect. 

The big Viking, who had been their skipper, was 
visibly touched. 

“As you were—or whatefer it iss,” he said in rather 
a husky voice. Then he cleared his throat. “Boys, 
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rescue the castaways if he had to pilot his big four- 


for dinner and I haf not laid eyes on him since.” 
No one knew where Jimmie had gone. 
Tt iss not like him to leave the ship,” said Lars in 







a troubled tone. ‘Two of you go on shore and 
hunt him up.” 

The bosun and Spike hurriedly pulled on their 
boots and were reaching for slickers and sou’westers 
when the door slid open again and the object of their 
concern burst in. He was flushed and breathless 
but there was a light in his eyes not caused by the 
cold or the storm—a triumphant, yet humble, look. 





haf you seen de mate, Yimmie Rand? He was not 
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“Vell, Rand—” Lars Hansen began, but Jimmie 
let him get no further. 

“You can’t bawl me out, Skipper. I’m the owner’s 
agent now,” and he thrust a radiogram into the 
astonished Captain’s hand. 

Lars read it and his bushy eyebrows went up. 
‘But dis—dis message,”’ he blurted out, “it is from 
your fader, ya?” 

“Surest thing you know,” Jimmie 
grinned; “he owns this packet now.” 

Seeing the astonishment on all 
faces, he became suddenly confused. 

“I’m not trying to show off, fel- 
lows; but something had to be done. 
What’s the use of a little money if 
you can’t do some good with it now 
and then? 

“T went back up the hill with 
‘Sparks’ and radioed Dad the whole 
story, asking him to buy the Putney 
if he had to double the railway’s 
offer. I guess that wasn’t very 
much—for a coal hulk, you know. 
Well, the answer has just come 
through: ‘Done. I appoint you my 
agent.’ And a message to similar 
effect to the skipper.” 

“Ya, dat iss so,” rumbled Lars, 
still staring at the amazing bit of 
paper. 

“Yimmie,” he suddenly cried, “dis ain’t no fool 
yoke?” 

“No. On my word of honor, Captain, it’s straight 
goods. The only thing I’m afraid of is that now you 
may kick me out of my billet as mate and treat me 
like a bloomin’ owner.” 

Lars Hansen stared and gasped; then he slammed 

(Continued on page 43) 
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“She's struck a innacle rock in the Straits 
and is going down!” 
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Is that fine sense which men call Courtesy! 

It transmutes aliens into trusting friends, 

And gives its owner passport round the globe. 
—James T. Fields. 













The gentle minde by gentle deeds is knowne; 
For a man by nothing is so well bewrayed 
As by his manners. —Spenser. 







For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind. 
—Tennyson. 





enough for courtesy. —Emerson. 






humblest member of the public. —-Hamerton. 





How sweet and gracious, even in common speech, 


Life is not so short but that there is always time 


Courtesy is a duty public servants owe to the 











one’s ability to check an angry word or a 
hasty action because he does not want to 

* hurt someone else’s feelings. It involves 
tolerance, the realization that the other 
person has a right to his own convictions, 
and should be allowed to state them with- 
out interruption or contradiction. It in- 
volves kindness, the spirit of the Good Turn. 
Theodore Roosevelt once saw a colored man 
struggling with two bags. He sprang for- 
ward and took one of them with a friendly 
word, “Let me help you.” (The colored 
man proved to be Booker T. Washington.) 
That was a Good Turn that showed real 
courtesy. 

The Fifth Scout Law emphasizes courtesy: 
*“‘He is polite to all, especially to women, 
children, old people, and the weak and 
helpless.” 

Courtesy is one unfailing quality by which 
a boy shows his strength and manliness. 
Great men are always gentle and courteous. 
It is only the weak man who blusters and 
brags to try to hide his weakness of body or 


DO not know of a greater asset to any boy, and yet one that he can 
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Manners—the final and perfect flower of noble 
character. —William Winter. 







Politeness is the flower of humanity. 
—Joubert. 












Politeness has been well-defined as benevolence 
in small things. —Macaulay. 











Kindly politeness is the slow fruit of advanced 
reflection; it is a sort of humanity and kindliness 
applied to small acts and every-day discourse; it 

- bids man soften towards others, and forget himself 
for the sake of others: it constrains genuine nature, 
which is selfish and gross. —Taine. 








Manners are of more importance than laws. 
Upon them, in a great measure, the laws depend. 
They give their whole form and color to our lives. 

—Burke. 

















mind or character. Fielding H. Yost, professor of Physical Education of 
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acquire more readily, than courtesy. In business, good manners are an the University of Michigan says this, in the Handbook for Boys, of cour- i 
essential. At the school, on the playground, at home they make life easier _ tesy, “An athlete who is also a sportsman is likewise courteous. You have of th 
and pleasanter for everyone with whom he comes in contact, himself seen a football player help a member of the opposing team to his feet. You — 
included. have seen a man protect an opponent from injury when he was down and Ala., 

Courtesy attracts and pleases, and should be cultivated by every boy who out. This is not affectation or something to make the crowds feel good. torna 
expects to find success and make his life worth while to himself and others. It is courtesy, consideration, gentlemanliness—call it what you will, it is Pr 
Other people rate us quickly by our manners. The boy who knows how to __ playing the game as a man who is a man plays it.” hea 
act courteously and acceptably is judged accordingly and given the ad- This is one quality that it is within the power of everyone to develop. It active 
vantage. If he does not know how to do so, even though he may have in- _is the result of effort and good-will. There are simple rules of polite conduct ~— 
telligence and unusual ability, people will not be aware of it, for they will that everyone can learn and observe. But remember real courtesy goes “Al 
judge him on the basis of his bad manners. deeper than surface politeness. It is a habit that can be developed only by jority 

Some boys have an idea that courtesy is something superficial that canbe = making the Good Turn ideal an actual part of your daily life. Above all— sere 
put on like a hat when occasion requires. Nothing could be further from — smile. A Good Turn is robbed of half its value unless it is accompanied by been 
the truth. Real courtesy is based on character. It involves self-control, a smile, and courtesy is an empty thing unless it is rendered cheerfully. —- 

Scouts 


Every boy has this opportunity to contribute parse 
his share toward making other people happier. the en 

Sunday, May 8th, is Mother’s Day. On used i 
this day the American nation pays tribute to -_ 


area. 
its mothers. What a splendid occasion this “Or 


is for every boy to begin to develop the habit Wt 
of.courtesy in his own home! Sometimes a nat. 
boy who may be very particular in his con- had b 
duct toward other people is lax in those little re 
courtesies and kindnesses in his own home Hoy 
that can make life so much happier for his Counc 
mother. On this day you will make an — 
especial effort to show your mother how much 7 here | 
_ you appreciate her love and her care and her A repo 
kindness. You will show it, no doubt, through by “yr 


little acts of courtesy and Good Turns in the the af 







home, as well as by words. Keep this habit Simpsc 
up all through the year. And remember = 
that real courtesy goes further. It involves “Th 
thinking out opportunities for kindness offered 
and service. Do this not as a matter of oh 
form, but because you have made the Good area, 
Turn a part of your daily life. Cultivate on han 
the habit of courtesy—and Smile. Ou 
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THE SCOUT WORLD 


S IN every other great disaster which has 
afflicted the United States in recent years, 
the Boy Scouts of America volunteered 
their services in relief work to the public 

authorities in a number of Southern communities in 
States swept by the recent series of tornadoes, which 
brought death to more than 300 persons, injuries to 
several thousand others, and inflicted great property 


Scouts of Troop No. 10, Cleveland, Miss., collect clothing 

and food for flood sufferers. {right} Scout Melvin Dunn, 

Troop No. 11, Pocatello, Idaho, is an expert cornetist 
engaged as soloist by the Salt Lake Municipal Band 


damage. Reports indicate a splendid measure of 
Scout cooperation and assistance by Scouts and 
Scout leaders. 

Several letters have come to my desk from Scout 
Executives and others, which present a graphic story 
of the part which the Scouts played in the relief 
efforts. I quote first from a letter from Scout Execu- 
tive Burl Quinn, whose headquarters are at Anniston, 
Ala., and much of whose territory suffered from the 
tornado. 

“T wish to report that in Sylacauga, Ala., one of 
the towns hit by the storm, the two Scout Troops of 
the community, Troops Nos. 20 and 21, have been 
actively at work in aiding the Red Cross, American 
Legion and other organizations in that 
area. 

“Although the homes of the ma- 
jority of Scouts were partially or com- 
pletely destroyed, the Scouts were on 
the job early Tuesday morning, having 
been organized for relief work by 
Commissioner W. B. Hood. The 
Scouts were put on traffic duty, re- 
ceived and sorted clothing, served in 
the emergency hospital, and were also 
used in many cases to relieve the Na- 
tional Guard in patrolling the stricken 
area. 

“One of the first things done by the 
Scouts was to obtain eighteen cots 
belonging to Troop No. 20, from the 
basement of the City School which 
had been destroyed, and make them 
ready for use in the emergency 
hospital.” 

Boy Scouts of Tuscaloosa (Ala.) 
Council, were prompt to volunteer for 
service at Tuscaloosa and at North- 
port, where the storm hit hard and 
where the suffering and loss was great. 
A report of the Scout service was made 
by Mr. Simpson, the Executive. 

“About fifty Scouts began service 
the afternoon of the tragedy,” Mr. 
Simpson’s report said, “and they served as traffic 
guides and guards over the area. They are still on 
duty and will continue as long as needed. 

“The services of the Tuscaloosa Scouts have been 
offered, and they have been asked to act as traffic 
police Sunday afternoon, when people from all parts 
of the country will be out looking over the devastated 
area. Every Scout in uniform has been asked to be 
on hand. 

“Our services have been offered to the Red Cross. 
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{above} Scouts of the Bronx, New York City, 

place a wreath at the Washington statue in 

the Hall of Fame. {right} “Bobby” Jones, 

world’s premier golfer, presents Eagle Badges 
to Atlanta, Ga., Scouts 








By James E. West 











When President Hoover greeted Troop No. 2 of Bronxville, N. Y., he found one member to be 
Life Scout George Akerson, jr., a son of bis former secretary 


Scout Executive John J. Sigwald reports the fine service performed by 
three Troops of Scouts, No. 47 of Clanton, No. 51 of Lay Dam, and No. 43 
of Thorsby, all in Alabama communities in the center of the tornado path. 
At this writing the boys are still on duty and as the extent of the disaster 
is great, their services will be required for another week in connection with 
the relief work which is in charge of Mr. C. E. Stapp, Vice-President of the 
Central Alabama Council, and Chairman of the Clanton District. From his 
experiences as a Scout leader, he knew that Scouts could be depended upon, 
and promptly mobilized Scout assistance in the three communities. 

Among the relief Good Turns performed by the boys were, searching ruins 
for the dead and injured, pitching tents for the homeless, taking out and un- 
folding cots, unloading truckloads of foodstuffs, etc., at the relief station, 
duty at the relief station, active duty at three hospitals, helping farmers 
round up their live stock, collecting scattered fodder, etc., messenger service, 
and many other unrecorded services. 

Mr. Sigwald writes: 

“Everyone is enthusiastic over the way the 
Scouts have measured up, and especially the way 

























{above} Exhibit of handicraft 
by Scout pupils at the State 





School for the Deaf, Fred- 
erick, Md. 





{right} Five pairs 
of brothers are 

Scouts in Troo, 

No. 117, Brook- 


Scouts are acting as runners for the Red Cross head- 
quarters in Tuscaloosa and Northport. ‘They are 
collecting clothing and are delivering them to the 
places assigned. The boys rendered special service 
the afternoon and night of the storm, helping to find 
persons missing in the débris in one section of North- 
port.” 

Boy Scouts also gave aid‘in the sanitary clean-up 
at Mortapest. where several hundred fowls had been 


they kept their heads when many adults were too 
stunned to assist themselves.” 

Sea Scouts of the Ship Southern Shore, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., collected and delivered several truckloads 
of food, clothing, furniture, etc., to the victims of the 


tornado. The Scouts borrowed three trucks and 
started at once to collect relief material; they also 
sorted it and delivered it to those in need. They are 
reported as the first group to reach Gantt’s Quarry, 
. (Concluded on page 58) 


The “Washington Tulip” 


FAMOUS old tulip-tree at Falls Church, 

Virginia, to which George Washington tethered 
his horse when he attended Sunday services, has 
been saved for future generations by the National 
Society of Daughters of the American Revolution, 
who plan to preserve one historic tree each year. 

The Washington tulip is said to be one of the 
oldest trees in the State of Virginia. Scientists 
of the Department of Agriculture estimate that it 
was at least one hundred years old when the first 
Falls Church was built in 1784. Records show that 
Washington attended services there for many 
years, and that he took an active part in building 
a new church on the same site in 1763. 

The trees selected by the D. A. R. for preserva- 
tion are treated by tree surgeons whose services 
are donated by Martin L. Davey, head of the 
Davey Institute of Tree Surgery. 
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CURIOUS! 


A Startling Game! 


GAME to scare the very daylight out of 
foreigners! 

Travelers in French North Africa have frequently 
commented upon the fact that boys there seldom en- 
gage in any form of sport. 

But there is one game which is extremely popular 
among old and young alike. It is “Powder Play,” and 
is likely to break out whenever a few natives possessed 
of horses and firearms feel in festive mood. Aligning 
their several mounts, they imitate an Arab cavalry 
charge, selecting for the imaginary foe any casual 
group of onlookers. It is a most ferocious-appearing 
onslaught, in which each rider strives to outride his 
fellows and be the first to reach the “enemy,” and 
any one caught among the spectators may well believe 
they mean to trample him down. 

When almost upon their objective, however, the 
Moroccans jerk their horses upright, discharge their 
long-barreled jezails harmlessly into the air, and 
trot calmly back to the starting point. 

—Harry L. Foster. 
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Spreading Death 


Eisen one airplane is causing more deaths’ and casualties than any dozen 
caused during the hottest fights of the Great War—only what appears to be 
a smoke screen or barrage of poison gas is a special “dusting” powdered 
compound which destroys insect pests by the million in a huge California grape 
vineyard. In the eastern part of the United States people sometimes forget the 
size of single vineyards and ranches out West, which often include thou- 
sands of acres. If this dusting were done from tractor-drawn, or horse-drawn 
vehicles, it would take much longer to accomplish—making a high labor cost, 
and keeping valuable men from doing other work on cultivation. Insect pests 
on the ground are also killed from this compound; on the vines it kills both 
insects, larvee, and eggs. If it rains, the insecticide is dissolved and pene- 
trates even deeper into new buds, leaf bases and soil. 

The powder is carried in a special container under the fuselage, and the suc- 
tion drags it out of the outlet when the pilot so desires, by means of an opening 
and closing valve with a control by the pilot’s hand. This method has been 
used for several years by cotton growers in the South in their fight against 
the dreaded boll weevil and other insect pests. 
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|} BUT TRUE! 


A Baby Behemoth 
Tee are not many hippos in captivity, and still fewer baby hippos are 
born and successfully raised. The birth of this one last year in the zoologi- 
cal gardens of Berlin, Germany, was considered quite an event. From the size 
shown here, he is destined to grow into 2n animal as big as a young truck! 
Grown hippopotami have stomachs over ten feet long, mouths that open 
four feet wide, powerful tusks that tear marsh-roots, and great teeth able to 


of . cut down corn like scythes. 
ly ae 2 : = The word hippopotamus means “river horse,” but the animal is rather an 
7 _ om , , 5 enormous, blunt-muzzled, 8,000-pound hog. He loves the water, and is well- 
P = ’ equipped for an aquatic life, with webbed feet for swimming, and a head in 
% which eyes and nose are wisely placed so high he need stick his head only 
a of , barely perceptibly above water to breathe. His lips, moreover, fold inward, 
“ ; A ; ee keeping water out, and certain clever muscles around nose and little ears 
ng y & : close up those openings, too. : ; 
hs , ee be He leads, usually, a placid existence in the 
a 4 . Bag > streams of his native Africa, living contentedly 
nae - ; Pr, oe , _ ; along, in herds of a dozen or more, to a ripe 
hic ; m a =e old age of 25 years. By day he drowses, some- 
nd ee ST Se: >. , > 'S ‘ : times half-submerged, or, if out of water, rest- 
a . : ‘ Re ss ing the huge head that is actually too heavy 
- a yy for him to hold up alone, on the shoulder of a 
he 7 ‘ ‘Ex brother hippo. He eats the marsh growth, 
cir . ‘ se neatly cleaning up clogged streams; at night 
ne ; C. he often roams inland, and makes himself 
: = ds c~ & , most unpopular with farmers by depredations 


on their millet. 

The hippo is as inquisitive as he is timid, 
and it gets him into lots of trouble if he comes 
out into'streams used fortraffic. Heis subject to 
fits of hysterical panic and rage; and a wounded 
hippo is dangerous toencounter. He is seldom 
hunted, as his skin, spongy, wrinkled, hairless 
and thick, is of no use to the leather trade. 
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Black Robbers of the Skies 

T= THOUSAND possible song-birds destroyed by 
ruthless marauders! We have known for a long time 

that crows destroy many wild birds’ eggs, but Dr. B. H. 
Warren, a noted ornithologist of West Chester, Pa., has 
accurately shown the full extent of the damage done. This 
photograph shows only a few out of 3,000 bird eggs that he 
found beneath trees in which crows’ nests were located. 
To this we must add countless other eggs eaten on the 
spot and not carried to the crows’ : 
nests. The other objects are remains 
of birds, fledglings from song-bird 
nests, bits of fish, shellfish, etc., col- 
lected by Dr. Warren during several 
weeks’ investigation on islands off the 
Virginia coast. The crow also devours 
and destroys eggs of poultry. 

—CuHARLES Baker, JR. 
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The Last of the Great Ships’ 
Figureheads 


VER the entrance to the Seamen’s Church 
Institute in New York stands the knightly 

figure of Sir Galahad. His cloak thrown jauntily 
back over one shoulder, visor lowered, his hand 
grasping that “‘good blade that carves the 
casques of men,” he looks far out over the city 

as though his eager gaze would pierce through 

the towering walls of steel and cement to the 

harbor where great ships come and go. 

“*Good for another hundred years,”’ was his owner’s 
recent comment. “The old chap’ll probably last till 
the year 2000.” 

Sir Galahad, could he have broken the spell of 
silence, would probably have answered: “If I am 
never to sail the seven seas again, never to feel the 
wind at my back and the salt spray on my face, I 
would rather moulder into dust and be forgotten.” 

Sir Galahad is one of the few survivors of that noble 
company of figureheads without which no ship in the 
good old days was complete. And to be the remnant 
of a vanishing race is lonesome business. 

For centuries no ship put out to sea without some 
sort of a figurehead. In the seventeenth century they 
were works of art executed by the foremost wood- 
carvers of the day. Even the great Grinling Gibbons, 
who did the beautiful carving for the chapel at Wind- 
sor, did not consider them beneath his notice, and some 
of his finest work went into the figureheads of British 
war ships. 

In all the old wooden ships that part of the vessel 
called the head was an independent structure built 
beyond the true stem, which, as.it does now in most 


of the small ships built by the Norwegians, Italians, 
and Spaniards, rose high above it. The war galleys 
of the Greeks and Romans, propelled by the oars of 
slaves, resembled dolphins. The ram was his snout 
and the high stern his tail. Thus the boat had the 
appearance of a huge fish swimming with his tail out 
of the water. Some genius, struck by his realistic 
appearance, painted a vast eye abaft the bows on 
either side. Chinese junks, the moletas of the Portu- 
guese, and some Italian fishing boats are still orna- 
mented with eyes on their bows. 

With the introduction of cannon, ram bows disap- 
peared and figureheads took their place. 

The wood-carver who specialized in figureheads 
found free rein for his imagination. ‘There was 
scarcely anything in earth, sky or sea which might not 
be placed on the bow of a boat. The artist might even 
invade the realm of mythology and carve a nymph, 
an Amazon, a Venus, or old Father Neptune himself. 

Quite often the captain of a ship, romantically in- 
clined and determined not to be separated from his 
better half, even at sea, would order a figurehead 
carved to resemble his wife. The result would be a 
tidy little housewife in the long, full skirts of the 
early Victorian era perched upon the bow of the ship 
and looking about as much at home there as a motherly 
hen on top of a flagpole. 

One American clipper captain, while superintending 
the building of his ship, gave instructions that the 
figurehead, which took the form of a woman, should 
have her hair and draperies hanging still, without 
any suggestion of being blown backward, because, 
as he put it, “I don’t want my ship to look as if the 
wind is always dead ahead.” 

(Concluded. on page 61) 
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A SMILE of victory appears on the face 

of Dennis Hawkes, new Boys’ Billiard 

Champion of Britain, after the recent 
matches in London 


AVAL History was made when 18-year-old Charles EHUDI MENUHIN, 15-year-old vio- 

R. Russing, of Statesboro, Ga., scored 100 per cent. in linist prodigy, returns from Europe where 

the Naval Recruiting Intelligence Test. This is the only he astounded critics. He is now on an Amer- 
time a perfect score has been made on this examination ican concert tour. 





a “rg | ERBERT A. NORWOOD, JR., 12 years old, and Harvey 
pon apes Bs b py co E i-y-y A ] Sa ay sp H Landis, Jr., 13, were recently judged the two finest all-around 
physical specimens in Hollywood, Cal. The local Y. M. C. A. spon- 

sored the examination that resulted in an army of contestants 


athlete, better-than-average student and is able “*To do 
ORTH CAROLINA'S winner and entrant in 


things with a minimum of direction” 
the National \Oratorical Contest later this 
summer will be William Richardson, Jr., of 
Raleigh, who is only 13 years old 





in the annual 


S EA SCOUT JAMES HAMILTON, winner of the FR ITZ MERTING, 16-year-old high-school senior and Lincoln, Nebraska, Scout, was the sweepstakes winner 
t and Hobby show in that city. He is pictured with his four outstanding exhibits 


Chicago Audition, sponsored by Paul Whiteman Pe 
May 
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HOW TO MAKE A BLOWGUN 


ACK in 1878-80, a famous illustrator and 

lecturer of those days, named W. Hamilton 

Gibson, occupied a studio with my brother 

James over the bank on the corner of Dey 

Street and Broadway. Everybody supposed that Gib- 

son and Beard were two sedate, dignified naturalists and 

artists, and so they were, if you read their articles 

and looked at their beautiful illustrations, but if 

you visited the studio, somehow or other, it was 
different. sp 

Gibson had a glass tube which just fitted inside 
of a cane. Buffalo’ Bill, Annie Oakley and Doctor 
Carver were never more expert with 
their revolvers and rifles than was Gib- 
son with his glass blowgun. 

At noon time, in those days, the 
policemen very conveniently retired and 
left the streets free to all sorts of fakers. 
There were men selling playing cards 
which, if held up to the light, showed 
pictures that Anthony Comstock would 
have arrested you for possessing. There 
were others who sold all sorts of un- 
lawful merchandise and some honest 
peddlers who sold useful knickknacks. 

One day, as I came from luncheon at 
the Astor House, I saw a crowd collected 
on the corner opposite Gibson’s studio 
and, impelled by idle curiosity, I mingled 
with the crowd. There 
was a man on a platform Zs 
selling soap. You could 
buy of him for twenty- 
five cents a cake of soap 
which was probably 
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THE SARBASA 


By Dan Beard 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


past a house standing on stilts which is now Cairo, 
Illinois, out on the bosom of the broad Mississippi, 
down that stream dodging “sawyers,’ snags and 
floating trees, escaping by a fortunate accident from 
the six-mile eddy, to float peacefully down to New 
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worth three cents, but a oe 


each cake of soap sold, 
apparently, contained in 
the package a two-dollar 
bill. Of course, the two- 
dollar bill was not there, 
although one could swear 
one saw the man put it 
in the parcel and all 
could see one corner of 
it protruding from the 





package! : 
The peddler had his 
mouth open _ shouting 


his wares, but stopped 
suddenly with a sur- 
prised expression, 
coughed and spit out a 
clay pellet. WhenI saw 
the clay pellet I knew 
more than I dared to tell 
and began to laugh. 
With that, the faker 
turned to me very an- 
grily and was ready to 
fight, but as he did so— 
Spat!—a clay pellet took 
him on the cheek, and 
another on his forehead. 
At that the whole crowd 
began to laugh, although 
none knew the cause of 
the .faker’s discomfort, 
and the mystified faker 
gathered up his things 
and moved away. It 
was not until then that 
I dared to look up to the 
fifth story window of 191 Broadway, where Gibson 
and Beard’s studio was located, and there, peering 
over the edge of the lower window sash, I saw, as 
I knew I should, the grinning face of the dignified 
lecturer, naturalist and wonderful illustrator, W. 
Hamilton Gibson. 

I told you in a previous article how one of the office 
boys in this studio used compound cathartic pills for 
ammunition and filled a big pan of custard with them, 
which was placed out to cool on a fire escape. But 
those are all wicked things to do, boys, and I know 
no real Scout will be guilty of spoiling a nice luscious 
custard or even filling the mouth of a loud-voiced 
faker with clay. A Scout may, however, use the blow- 
gun as he does his bow, for target practice, and there 
is no good reason why he should not add the blowgun 
to his Scout equipment. 

When my daddy and my grandfather floated their 
barges and their flat boats down the Ohio River, past 
the river pirate’s headquarters, “‘ Hole in the Rock,” 
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Orleans, they saw many of the Indians of the lower 
Mississippi who were tattooed with stripes from their 
chin down their necks to their breasts, giving them 
the appearance of turtles. These Indians would be 
of great interest to you Scouts because they all used 
the blowgun and they would paddle their canoes to 
the passing boats and offer the blowguns for sale. 

The remnant of the Cherokee Indians still left in 
the East are to-day making similar blowguns, which 
they call Sarbacans.. Now just how that blowgun 
hopped from the Cherokee down to the Savannahs 
in South America or hopped from the Savannahs up 
to Georgia I can not tell, but the remnant of Cherokees 
to-day make their Sarbacans exactly the same as do 
the jungle people of Guiana. They make their Sarba- 
cans of cane or of two pieces of wood each with a 
groove in it, and bind the two halves together. 

It would be much easier to guess why the Cherokee 
and the Macoushie tribe of Guiana used indentically 
the same weapons with similar names than it would 
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be to tell how it happened that the Dyaks of Borneo 

also have blowguns which they call the Sumpitans. 

I don’t remember in geology that anyone suggested 

there ever was a pathway connecting Borneo with 

South America or with United States, and we know 

the Dyak head hunters never did possess aeroplanes, 

ships or steamboats. 

Of course, when we Scouts use these guns, we call them 
peashooters and we do not use poisoned arrows. Usu- 
ally our shots are pellets of clay or putty and the most 
damage they do is to annoy people and other boys. 

A South American wooden blowgun seven feet long 
weighs three pounds, twelve ounces, 
but these savages also have a much 
lighter blowgun, sometimes sixteen 
feet long, and one, eleven feet long, 
which weighs only a pound and a 
half (Pecauna). It shoots shafts or 
arrows about the size of a crow quill 
made of the ribs of the leaves of 
the coucourite palm. 

The Javanese blowguns, which 
I have here beside me, shoot arrows 
made of splints of bamboo with 
a loose piece of cotton fastened 
to one end. These arrows can be 
sent with great force. 

I put a silk hat up on the table 
in my studio and shooting at it 
across the room sent the arrow in 
the hat piercing both sides, so that 
the point protruded from the oppo- 
site side of the hat. 

Wood, the naturalist, claims to 
have shot these arrows with dan- 
gerous force seventy and eighty 
yards. 

\ The Dyaks make their poison 
from the famous or infamous Upas 
tree (Antiaris Toxicaria). This tree 
belongs to the same family of the 
famous breadfruit tree, but the 

milky sap which, in the 

Upas tree, is as deadly a 

poison as the venom of a 

rattlesnake, is . turned 

into sugar in the fruit of 
the breadfruit tree, mak- 
making a delicious food. 

The South Americans 
use a poison called 
Wourali; the best poison 
is made by the Ma- 
coushies. 

A Mr. Waterton took 
one of these arrows on 
which the poison’ was 
fifty years old-and tried 
it on a hedgehog; death 
was not instantaneous, 
but the animal became 
insensible as soon as it 
had been pricked by the 
dart. 

Wauralie Vine (Strych- 
nos Toxifera) belongs to 
the same genus as the 
Upas tree of the Dyaks. 
The sap of this is mixed 
with other herbs to make 
the terrible poison. 

Wherever they may 
be, the natives of the 
surrounding country stand in abject fear of the blow- 
gun men with the poisoned arrows. The only noise 
made by the blowgun is a slight pop as the wind is 
expelled, not any louder than that made by removing 
the cork from a small bottle. 

It certainly must be an uncanny feeling to know 
that in any thicket or jungle on your trail may have 
concealed amid the vines and leaves some of those 
deadly blowgun men. When I say concealed by the 
leaves, look at those on the illustrations of the Batak 
Philippines and you can readily see how one leaf 
might conceal a very big man. 
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7 Sumpitan of Borneo is often a highly ornate 
affair; not only is the tube stained and highly 
polished, but near the mouthpiece and near the muzzle 
it is ofttimes inlaid with metal; see illustration. 
The Sarbacan of the Cherokees, I believe, is seldom 
ornamental, but the two blowguns which I have from 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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Pigeons 
By Eagle Scout Wareing T. Miller 

IGEON raising seems to be my hobby. 

I have a flock of pigeons numbering about 
fifty pairs. I call myself a squab producer, 
although I am what you might call a two 
by four in my line, for when you look over 
the thousands of pairs some men have you 
might as well consider yourself on a small 
scale in that occupation. I sell what squabs 
I raise and enjoy the small business I have 
built very much. During the year and a half 
that I have been in business I have gained 
considerable knowledge about pigeons. First 
I will give the use of pigeons long ago and 
then compare to you the vast change that 
pigeons have gone through during the ages. 

In olden times when pigeons were as 
common as they are now, they were used for 
a different purpose. Pigeons are as old as 
history dates. They were used for sending 
messages and they knew of no other use for 
them. The use of carrier pigeons in the 
Orient is very ancient, and was brought to 
the front in Europe during the first Crusade, 
when the Saracens were found to have had 
the birds in regular use for the conveyance of 
information; and the Christian commanders 
employed falcons (an enemy of the pigeon) 
to chase and intercept this pigeon post on 
several occasions, and on others caught the 
tired pigeons, substituted misleading mes- 
sages for those they were carrying, and sent 
them on to deceive the enemy. These 
pigeons were also used during the Franco- 
Prussian War, in 1870. In the United 
States there are now numerous homing-clubs 
formed for breeding, training, racing, and 
exhibiting carrier pigeons. 

Utility pigeons will breed profitably in 
any box, coop, barn, or building where they 
will be dry, have plenty of fresh air, and be 
free from annoyance of cats, rats, and other 
animals. Whitewash will keep their habita- 
tion clean. 

A flypen also should be built for exercising. 
It is necessary to have two nests for each 
pair of pigeons, because when the squabs 
of one generation are two weeks old or 
thereabouts, the second set of eggs is laid 
in the other nest. Squabs do not get out of 
the nest until they are about four or five 
weeks old; the reason for variation in the age 
of the young flying out of the nest is because 
some pairs are good feeders and some are 
not so good, thus delaying the growth and 
strength of the young. 

It takes the eggs of a pigeon seventeen 
days to hatch; the young are fed on pigeon 
milk for the first five days. Pigeon milk 
is partly digested food which the old ones 
feed the young ones by the young putting 
its mouth into the elder’s mouth. 

Brown Carneaux Pigeons lay a perfectly 
white egg. They lay two eggs, one coming 
a day after the other. There are only two 
eggs laid in one setting. A pair of pigeons 
will lay around sixteen eggs a year, and will 
hatch and raise about twelve squabs per 
year. The pigeons are marked by numbered 
bands, the hen being marked on the left leg 
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and the rooster on the right. The standard 
pigeon feed is a mixed grain. Pigeons also 
eat rock salt and grit. They will build their 
nests out of most any kind of straw, but 
tobacco stems are preferable because they 
protect the nest from any insects. 

Squabs are ready for market at one month 
old, being fully feathered at this age. Squabs 
are killed by sticking them with a sharp 
knife at the base of the brain. Hang the 
squab head downward for a few minutes, 
then start picking. Squabs are generally 
stuck with a knife for this makes them much 
easier to pick. To stick a squab hold the 
squab’s mouth open and insert the knife, 
cutting at the point where the fringed edge 
of the upper palate meets the base of the 
brain. Always pluck the squabs dry and 
when they are warm. A cold squab is hard 
to pluck and tears easily. Pluck feathers as 
closely as you can. Do not leave a row of 
feathers around the vent, at the knees and 
the wing joints. The feathers on the head 
are not plucked, but the neck should be 
plucked up close to the head. 

Experience is the only way to learn the sex 
of pigeons—in time one can tell the sex at a 
glance. Mated pairs are easily distinguished, 
as the male is usually driving the hen or set- 
ting on the nest at noon. A male is usually 
larger; his bones are coarser and thicker set 
than the female. The vent bones of a hen that 
has laid eggs will usually be very far apart; 
those of a male are very close. A male is 
generally flying here and there, flapping his 
wings, flirting, driving the hen, or fighting 
some other bird; a hen is usually quiet and 
seldom coos. A male walks, eats, flies, and 
drinks slightly different than a hen. If you 
pick out a bird and catch it, notice whether it 
makes a short warning coo or not; a female 
will generally do so. The sex of the young- 
sters can only be told by experts—their 
actions in the lofts are the best guide. 


How I Celebrated Anniversary Week 
By Scout Donald Priebe 
Awarded prize in February contest 

I" SO happened that I was spending this 

particular Anniversary Week at a special 
winter Scout camp in the Cascade Moun- 
tains. This enabled me to spend it, it seemed 
to me, in a very fitting manner. 

On the morning of February 7th, the 
Reveille sounded at the customary time. A 
flag rally followed a preliminary clean-up. 
At eleven o'clock several long talks were given 
by prominent Scouters on the following sub- 
jects: How to Celebrate Anniversary Week, 
The Scout Program; Special Scout trips. At 
two o'clock the whole camp hiked twenty 
miles to a large city and took part in the 
grand Scout rally, which demonstrated Scout- 
ing to the public. 

The next day our own camp circus began 
at eleven and lasted all day. It was during 
this circus that I saw a little girl rescued from 
drowning by a Second Class Scout. 

On Wednesday, February 9, I was one of a 
party to try to climb a steep mountain near 

(Concluded on page 51) 





We want to give you still more. 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may 
contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only; folded, never rolled, and 
accompanied by a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Manuscripts must 
reach this office on or before May 15. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of the manuscript must 
appear the words “‘For The Readers’ 


2 Park Avenue 





$25.00 
For the Best Manuscript Submitted to This Page! 


How’s that? 
There has always been a lot of interest in The Readers’ Page. 


So we’re going to start a series of contests. 

Here’s your chance to cash in on your ideas. 

We shall continue to use a variety of stories, observations, verse, 
and how-to-make in this department and pay for them at the 
usual rate, but in addition we shall give a prize of $25.00 each 
month for the best manuscript on a subject to be designated. 

The subject for May is SOMETHING I HAVE MADE. 


THE RULES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Address the envelope: 
THE READERS’ PAGE CONTEST 
BOYS’ LIFE 


Page Contest,”’ the name of the author 
and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone 
Scout, his rank and Troop number; his 
address, the number of words in the 
manuscript. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 1,000 
words and, other things being equal, 
preference will be. given to a shorter 
over a longer manuscript. In case of a 
tie the full award will be given each 
tying contestant. 


New York City 
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Camping Outfit For Two 
AMERICAN KAMPKOOK Stove, “Wear-Ever” 
Aluminum Utensils, GOLD MEDAL Cots and 
Chairs, 9' x 12' FULTON Tent, Woolen Blankets. 
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Hoop Lyeasure Hunt 








Was the Captain Shot 
UNJUSTLY? 


Life at the French fortress of 
St. LeJeune—on a small 
island near Martinique—was 
very dull. Officers and men 
whiled away their free time 
fishing. The Junior Captain 
was by far the best fisherman. 
He was very successful in cap- 
turing sharks, for which pur- 
pose he himself forged unusu- 
ally large, stout hooks. 


On the morning after the Cap- 
tain had returned late from a 
day’s fishing, with a 30-foot 
shark in tow, the Commander 
of the fortress discovered his 
secret papers had been tam- 
pered with. 


The single door of the Com- 
mander’s office was guarded 
night and day by trusty senti- 
nels. The single window 
openéd on a blank wall, 25 
feet above the courtyard. As 
an extra precaution, the Com- 


mander always tied a single 
hair under the string which 
fastened the roll of docu- 
ments. It was the absence of 
this hair, that told the Com- 
mander some traitor had read 
the papers. 


It was possible that the sentry 
might have entered the office. 
But no key was found in his 
possession, while a curious 
hole—about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter—was dis- 
covered under the inner edge 
of the window sill, suggesting 
the traitor had entered that 
way. 

Everyone in the garrison was 
searched and questioned. Al- 
though no direct evidence of 
guilt was secured, after long 
deliberation the Junior Cap- 
tain was convicted and shot. 
How do you think the crime 
was committed? Was the Cap- 
tain shot unjustly? 








Rules of the Contest: 


FIRST: Read the “Mystery Story” 
printed at the left and write your 
solution of the problem—“ Was 
the Captain Shot Unjustly?”—and 
why? 


SECOND: Write a paragraph of 
not over 150 words, telling why you 
would like to wear a pair of Hood 
Canvas Shoes with the Hygeen 
Insole. 


To help you, Hood has prepared a 
free book called, “101 Brain 
Twisters.” It contains many detec- 
tive mysteries for you to practice 
on (of the type you must solve in 
the Treasure Hunt) and many 
other fascinating “posers”! What 
is more, a practical method of solv- 
ing such mysteries is outlined in 


need to write a winning paragraph 
on Hood Canvas Shoes! 

THIRD: Send your solution of the 
problem—*“ Was the Captain Shot 
Unjustly?—and Why?” and your 
paragraph on Hood Canvas Shoes 
to the TREASURE HUNT 
JUDGES, Hood Rubber Company, 
Inc., Watertown, Mass. Write your 
name, age, address and choice of 
“first” and “second” prizes at the 
top of each sheet of paper. Prizes 
will be awarded for the best para- 
graphs plus the correct solution of 
the mystery. All May Treasure 
Hunt answers must be mailed by 
June 15th. (Next month there will 
be another Treasure Hunt—with 
52 more prizes for you to try for!) 


(Prizes for May Treasure Hunt pre- 







sented in July. Winners listed in 


the opening pages! Besides that, 
October Magazine.) 


there is all the information you | 




















Your mother won’t 
object to “sneakers” 
now! 


The new Hood Canvas 
Shoes with the Hygeen 
Insole remove all your 
mother’s objections to 
your wearing “sneakers.” 
For this special Hood in- 
vention prevents that 
“clamminess” and 
“sneaker-smell,” so offen- 
sive with ordinary canvas 
shoes. 


It does this by keeping the 
foot perspiration from 
soaking into the shoe. In- 
stead, it allows the mois- 
ture to evaporate natur- 
ally! You will have cool, 
comfortable, tireless feet 
—if you wear Hood 
Canvas Shoes! 


GET YOUR FREE BOOK OF 
“101 BRAIN TWISTERS” 
FROM YOUR HOOD DEALER 
OR MAIL THE COUPON. 


FREE! “101 Brain Twis- \~“@ 
ters”—48 pages of Mys- \\ 
teries and Posers, with 
information to help you 
in the Treasure Hunt. 
Here’s fun for Club 
Meetings, Parties, etc. 
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HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., 
Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 
free 48-page book, “101 Brain 





LOOK INSIDE THE SHOE FOR THE GREEN INSOLE 
Both Stamped “Hood Hygeen Insole” for your protection 


LOOK OUTSIDE THE SHOE FOR THE GREEN TAG... 


Twisters.” 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON—REAL BOY 


MID all the stories—truth and: 


legend—told about Wash- 
ington’s boyhood, the one 
outstanding fact is that, 


from his earliest years, he possessed and 
developed a tremendous faculty 
for overcoming handicaps and 
conquering difficulties. 

His mother, widowed when 
he was eleven, could not afford 
to give him much schooling. 
Consequently, he perfected his 
own education. Unable to study 
a profession at college, he made 
himself an expert surveyor and 
engineer by reading and by hard 
work in the field. Possessing 
but a small inheritance, he saved 
his first earnings to such good 
effect that he was investing in 
real estate by the time he was 
eighteen. 

When he was twelve, an age 
at which most boys are dreaming 
of having a pony or making a 
football team, George was de- 
ciding whether or not he should 
embark upon a career in the 
King’s Navy. Yielding to his 
mother’s objections, he gave up 
that ambition and resolved, be- 
cause he was good at mathe- 
matics, that he would become 
a surveyor. But hard student 
though he was, and accustomed 
to shoulder responsibilities far 
beyond his age, George Washing- 
ton, nevertheless, was an ideal 
American boy. 

Countless stories are told 
about his prowess and skill in 
outdoor games and sports. Most 
of them are legends, in the sense 
that no facts in history can now 
be found to substantiate them, 
but they are reliable in this 
respect, that the legends which 
survive about great men are 
true to the personality and 
every-day behavior of their 
heroes. Because they are “in 
character,’’ they faithfully por- 
tray the persons with whom 
they deal. 

Wherefore, these stories about 
Washington’s boyhood can safely 
be accepted as characteristic of 
what he did; and the chances are 
that some of them are literally 
true. 

There is the tale that he threw 
a stone across the Rappahan- 
nock River at Fredericksburg; 
another, that, standing in the 
bed of the stream below, he 
threw a rock over the Natural 
Bridge in Virginia; and _ still 
another, that he could throw the 
iron bar, a popular sport in his 
time, many yards farther than 
any of his competitors. 

Undoubtedly, he was a crack 
horseback rider. History declares 
this to be a fact; and in later years both 
Lafayette and Thomas Jefferson said 
that George Washington was the most 
superb figure on horseback they had ever 
seen. After he was grown he “broke” 

all his riding horses. 

It is related that he rode his first 
fox hunt when he was thirteen. Accord- 
ing to this story, he was visiting his 
brother at Mount Vernon when he took 
a horse from the stables without per- 
mission and joined a group of gentlemen 
who had assembled near by for the chase. 
He made himself as inconspicuous as 
possible, sitting his mount under a big 
oak some yards distant from the 
assemblage. The men, however, soon 
saw him, and immediately began to 
have some fun at his expense. 

“*How do you expect to keep your seat 


By James Hay, Jr. 


SKETCH BY VINCENT ADAMS 


on that big horse, boy?” called out 
the Master of Hounds. 

““Won’t you need somebody to hold 
you on?” asked another. 

“Does your mother know you're 
about to break that precious young 
neck of yours?” a third laughingly in- 
quired. 

But the boy took no notice of this 
badinage except for the blush that 
appeared in his usually pale cheeks. 
Astride the big sorrel horse, he held his 
peace, waiting for the start of the hunt. 

They were off! The riders, following 
the hounds, raced up hill and down dale, 
taking every fence and water jump in 
their path; and always up near the front 
was the big sorrel, with the lad showing 
a perfect seat. And when at last the 
degs had the fox, young George was in 


Copy of the ** Athenaeum” 
Portratt by Gilbert Stuart 


at the death and one of the first to get 
there. 

This story may well be true. In those 
days the sons of the Virginia gentry 
learned to ride horseback almost as soon 
as they knew how to walk. 

George, when he grew up, was six 
feet two inches tall, broad of shoulder, 
with unusually large hands, feet and 
forearms, though somewhat flat-chested. 
Because of the great amount of time he 
spent outdoors, he developed his natural 
endowment of strength until he was tre- 
mendously powerful in muscle. So it is 
easy to believe that he did show up for 
this fox hunt when he was so young, 
particularly since he was always large 
for his age. 

Like many other Virginia boys of that 
era,. living on large plantations and 
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not having many playmates, George 
learned most of his horsemanship, 
shooting ability and outdoor lore from 
trusted negro slaves belonging to his 
father or to his older half. 
brothers. 

There was, for instance, one 
old slave who had a marvelous 
influence over animals, and 
who taught George a great deal 
about the habits of the beasts 
of the fields. Another, at his 
brother Augustine’s home on 
the Rappahannock, took him 
on boating, fishing and duck. 
hunting expeditions, giving him 
a liberal education in all water 
sports. 

All this happened by the 
time George was fifteen. He 
was in his sixteenth year when 
Lord Fairfax, a neighbor of the 
Mount Vernon household, of- 
fered him a position as assis- 
tant to Fairfax’s cousin in 
surveying his Lordship’s lands 
in the Rappahannock Valley 
and to the west of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. His Lord- 
ship, having taken a great |ik- 
ing to the youngster and having 
heard of his ambitious work to 
prepare himself as a surveyor, 
took pleasure in giving him 
the. job which paid him a 
doubloon, about sixteen dollars, 
a day. 

He was engaged in this work 
nearly three years; and when 
he was seventeen he was regu- 
larly licensed as the surveyor of 
Culpeper County. Having 
saved most of his wages, he 
had enough money to begin 
buying lands right away. 

Furthermore, his work as 
surveyor taught him where the 
best pieces of property were 
located. In this way he founded 
his fortune, which ultimately 
made him one of the wealthiest 
land-holders in America. 

In the meantime George's 
resourcefulness, courage, sound 
judgment and intimate know!- 
edge of field and forest had 
commended him to Governor 
Dinwiddie of Virginia. It was 
said at this time that Washing- 
ton knew as much about the 
flora and fauna of the Western 
frontier as any Indian. 

He could map his own trail 
through the wilderness, put up 
his own shelter for the night, 
with rod and gun provide his 
own food, which he knew how 
to cook. Moreover, those three 
hard years of surveying and 
struggling with virgin country 
had given him a physique 
capable of almost. unlimited 
endurance. 

So, in 1752, when he was only twenty, 
he was given a military commission hy 
the Governor, Adjutant-General of the 
Virginia militia. His services in that 
work were so eminently satisfactory that 
Dinwiddie, disappointed by the failure 
of one messenger to reach his goal, 
called upon Washington to take an 
ultimatum to the French beyond the 
Ohio River, warning them to cease their 
depredations on English territory. 

Leaving Williamsburg, then the capi- 
tal of Virginia, in October, 1753, young 
Washington with three white compan- 
ions and an Indian guide made his way 
to a point that is the present city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., delivered his message 
to the French and was back at Gover- 
nor Dinwiddie’s executive mansion soon 

(Continued on page 38) 
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=| dress quickly with Talon fasteners Pe 
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@ THE GENUINE TALON FASTENER 
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HAS THE NAME ON THE SLIDER 


Contact! A motor roars...a 
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rs 
lik- E : 
~~ propeller thrashes the air, a = Se 
te run...and he’s off! It’s the = CA CY; 
la ‘ night mail and another pilot = - Sa 
ei climbs through the night... = 
ae dressed in his Talon fastened = 
ww flying suit. One pull closed it... E: } 
ing smoothly, quickly, and neatly. = - oa 
sin He dressed in a flash! ¢ And = a 
as now the same Talon fastener = 
that the air mail pilots use = 
y in their flying suits is on your = 
est longies and knickers! You'll == 
e's dress just as quickly. You'll = 


close them with the same quick 
2 motion as those daring men 


as who fly every night through 


g- 


he storm and fog. e The Talon 
¥ fastened longies and knickers 
we’re talking about are on sale 
t, at all department and haber- 
w dashery stores. In tweeds, 
d corduroys and flannels. You'll 
want a pair and there’s some 
real information for you be- 


low (at right). Read it now! 





Talon slide fasteners introduce an entirely The tweed knickers, top, depend upon the 


new style in dress. Knickers are neater and = Talon for neat appearing front. The flan- 
smoother. Longies hang correctly, fit snugly. = nel longies, below, use the hip application. 


FREE! PICTURES—FIVE FAMOUS 
' 


FLIERS! To every boy who sends us 
the price tag or size tags or the name from the Talon fas- 
tened knickers or longies he buys, we will send a set of five 
pictures of America’s greatest fliers! All are record holders! 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


* There is a special TALON SLIDE FASTENER for every application 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY, MEADVILLE, PA. * NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
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THERE'S MORE SWIM MILEAGE IN A JANTZEN 





IT'S 





really 
so snug 
part of y 


you, 





The suit that put 
style in swimming 


@ It's great to have a Jantz 
swims better, easier, a 
y and so perfectly that it's a very 


ou. And there's never 


wet or dry. A 
athletic. And how it wear 
because of the marve 


of the Jant 
vorite store 
zips from sui 
other smart 1 
them there, or anywhere, 


Jantzen-time! 


en—a fellow 
faster. It fits 


a wrinkle, 
Jantzen is always smart, trim, 
s! It grows with 
lous elasticity 
zen-stitch. Drop in at your fa- 
and see the new Topper that 
t to trunks in 6 seconds, and 
932 Jantzens. You'll know 
by the famous 
Red Diving Girl em- 
blem. Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, Portland, Ore.; 
Vancouver, Canada; 
London,England;Syd- 
ney, Australia. 








Binding Books 

I would like to know 
if in the Merit Badge 
requirement for Book- 
binding you have to use 
boards in binding a book and a scrapbook.— 
Dovetas Smita. 

You must use bookbinding pasteboards for 
meeting the requirements for the Bookbind- 
ing Merit Badge. You can obtain these from 
any bindery house, or printing plant having 
a bindery department. 


Troop Organization Is Best 

Scme of the Scouts of this District wish to 
organize a club whose purpose is to create 
interest in advancement. The club will limit 
its membership to Scouts of Life rank or above 
and by its activities will strive to encourage 
advancement. The membership will assist 
in training and instructing in various Merit 
Badge subjects and also form a Patrol to help 
in case of emergencies, etc. What do you think 
of the idea; ts it O. K.2—Wm. R. Mixer. 

Any plan that tends to break down Troop 
organization by drawing Scouts from their 
own Troops into a new organization is not 
good. Talk it over with your Scout Execu- 
tive before you act. 
. The value of your club will depend upon 
its leadership. If you will do your best to 
encourage younger boys in Scouting and help 
in your individual Troops by giving leader- 
ship and encouragement, such a plan could 
prove useful. 


By a Scout About Another 


What magazines publish stories written by 
boy authors? I have written several stories 
about Boy Scouts. Is there any magazine 
that would consider my stories at present?— 
Scout Wayne Martin. 

Any boys’ magazine will publish them if 
suitable and they please its ‘editor. Send 
your stories in to any boys’ magazine that 
you know of, or newspapers, or any farm 
journals that run short stories, and if the 
stories are suitable for publication they will 
be accepted. However, if a rejection slip is 
received, don’t become discouraged. Even- 
tually some of your stories may be accepted. 
Practice counts, keep at it. 


Bees for Pleasure and Profit 
Will you please tell me where I can get a 
complete and inexpensive book on Bee Keeping? 
I do not know the first thing about it —SHELDON 


| Woop 


The Merit Badge Pamphlet on Bee Keep- 
ing, published by the Boy Scouts of America, 


| will help. This pamphlet may be purchased 
| for 20c from our Supply Service. Listed in 


the back of this pamphlet are a number of 


| Government leaflets issued free. The list 


is too long to mention here. This is an inter- 
esting occupation. Also read The Life of the 
Bee, by Maurice Maeterlinck, published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Twenty-four Hours a Day 

Where in the United States does the U. S. 
Flag fly twenty-four hours a day?—GrorcE 
L. Reep. 

In The Flag Code the following is given: 
**There are only three buildings in America 
over which The Flag of the United States 
flies officially night and day continuously, 
viz: Over the east and west fronts of the 
National Capitol, over the House of Repre- 
sentatives Office Building, and over the 
Senate Office Building. The two flags fly- 
ing over the Capitol are replaced every six 
months. The Flag flies over the White 
House from sunrise to sunset, but only when 
the President is present in Washington.” 


How to Organize and Conduct a Club 
We are getting up a club. Can you tell us 
how to organize and conduct our meetings?— 
Haro.tp UnpERwoop. 
To conduct your meetings you must elect 
a chairman and a secretary. Have the chair- 
man appoint a committee whose duty shall 
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y _ be to draw up the con. 

SS stitution and by-laws, 

Any one speaking at 

the meeting must stand 

and say, “Mr. Chair. 

man,” and he can not speak until Mr. Chair. 

man gives permission. This insures an orderly 

meeting in which business may be transacted, 

In the Boy Pioneer Sons of Daniel Boone, 

published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 

Fifth Ave., New York City, it tells how to 

organize a group for any purpose. Write 

to the Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave. 

New York City, for a pamphlet on how to 
start a Troop of Boy Scouts. 


Warning 

I am indebted to Mr. Gordon Wilson for 
pointing out to me the danger one incurs 
when flying kites in a neighborhood of live 
wires. Two boys, who used wire kite strings, 
were killed in Connecticut when their kite 
wire came in contact with an overhead 
live wire. Even an ordinary string is dan- 
gerous if wet; therefore boys, do not fly your 
kites at all in a neighborhood with overhead 
lire wires. Remember that live wires make 
dead boys. 


Bow Strings 

In answer to many, many repeated ques- 
tions on bow strings by Tom, Dick, Harry 
and a score of Bills and Johns, see Chapter 
I and II, “‘ Wisdom of the Woods,”’ published 
by Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Unbleached linen thread, about fifteen 
strand, loosely twisted together. Fasten to 
one end of the bow with a timber hitch and 
make a loop for the other end. Wind the 
bow string with silk about five or six inches 
along the middle to prevent bow string wear- 
ing out. 

Use harness thread, flax or silk of the best 
quality; twist a string about one-seventh of 
an inch in diameter. While twisting it wax it 
with bee’s wax or shoemaker’s wax. Fasten 
one end tightly into the notch of the lower 
end of the bow. The other end should be a 
loop as already described. The bow string 
should have but little elasticity. Hemp or 
linen cord is best. 

The Indians sometimes used Yucca fiber, 
but sinew and intestines (gut) were usual 
material; but their bows were then no good 
when it rained. 

For a bow use boxwood—mulberry, sassa- 
fras, southern cedar, black locust, black 
walnut, apple, slippery elm, mountain ash, 
hickory and hemlock. Select springy wood 
easiest to obtain in your neighborhood. 


Killing Jar 

What kind of poison should be placed 
in an insect killing jar?—Scout Ro axp 
HeEaron. 

Cyanide of potassium is the poison most 
used in an insect-killing jar. It is a very 
dangerous poison; therefore have the drug- 
gist put it in a wide mouth bottle, and over 
the poison put about 4 of an inch of plaster 
paris. Keep the jar tightly corked and any 
insect which you put in there will “turn up 
its toes.” 












Live-Savers Ahoy 

1. Will you please tell me whether any certi- 
fied Senior Life-saver can pass me in Junior 
Life-saving and Life-saving Merit Badge? I 
have already passed the Swimming Merit 
Badge. : 

2. Will you also tell me the call and the colors 
of the Penguin Patrol?—Howarp FREEDMAN. 

1. You must pass the Junior Life Guard 
test under a qualified Red Cross Examiner, 
and this examiner sends your test sheet in 
to the American Red Cross. If he is the 
official examiner for your Local Council 
he may sign your certificate for the Life- 
saving Merit Badge also. But unless he is, 
you must take an examination from the 
Local Council Counselor in Life-saving. 

2. Patrol call: Auk! Auk-whish-auk-ka- 
speash! Colors: black and white. 





. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
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. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
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JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS, (Dept. 91), Portland, Oregon. Please send me catalog featuring new 1932 models. 





estions must have some relation directly, or indirectly, to Scouting activities and the in- 
terests of Scouts, though any reader of the magazine, Scout or not, may use the depart- 
ment. 
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Shoot your way toa 
BIG PRIZE 


in the Goodrich 
ARCHERY CONTEST 
for Boys and Girls 


206 WINNERS WILL CHOOSE OWN PRIZES! 
3 best Junior Archers (under 14) and 3 best Senior Archers (14 to 19) 
will take their choice of 1 of the 6 remarkable prizes pictured below! 
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Girl’s or Boy’s Wal- Fulton Tepee —4 Old Town Safety Magnan Championship 
tham 14K White Gold Medal cots — Canoe — Indian Badminton Set Bow, Target, 12 
Gold Wrist Watch 4 woolen blankets Head Crest Arrows, etc. 































The 
Goodrich 
¥ WAMPUM CARD 

Ut gives you the privilege of securing a 
BOW AND ARROW SETS / 
r "chan bail tho'Goual cotall peios” 
Orders for these bows and arrows will be 
7 Westpary Cords "Ofer epirs Acoust y 
(See other wide) & 
WAMPUM CARD OFFER! 
You may use any bow and arrows you 
like but you will shoot more Bulls-eyes 
with a good bow and good arrows, so 
Goodrich has arranged to get them for 
youatlessthan half theusualretail price! 
In exchange for thee WAMPUM 
CARD and $2.00, Goodrich will send 
youa5-ft. Indian Reflex Bow, made of 
seasoned White Ash, and 5 metal- 
tipped, 26-inch Birch Arrows. 
Or—for $1.50 and the WAM- 
PUM CARD—a 4¥-ft. English Bow 
of fine Lemonwood and three 23-inch 
Birch Arrows. 
If you can’t buy a Bow and Arrow 
Set yourself, form an “Indian tribe” 
with three friends and get it together! 


(Be sure you get the WAMPUM 
CARDwhen you buy GoodrichShoes!) 


Ria: CS Cae 


Barefoot Ordinary Long Lance 
Track Sneaker Track Shoe Track 










oodrich Sport Shoes 
ow 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 






100 NEXT BEST JUNIOR SHOTS AND 100 NEXT BEST SENIOR SHOTS 
will take their choice of one of 6 other fine prizes. 1. A Stemmler Lemonwood Reflex Bow 
with five 26” Arrows. 2. Eveready 5-cell, 
Boxing Gloves. 4. A. G. Spalding Field Hockey Stick. 5. Magnan Tennis Racquet. 
6. Choice of A. G. Spalding Fielder’s or Catcher’s Mit. 


You have only to hold a bow in your hand— 
once—to be keen about Archery. It is one of 
the most exciting of modern sports. Yet it has 
a long, romantic history, reaching back into 
the past of every land. 


Today the Goodrich Archery Contest offers 
you a wonderful opportunity to learn Archery, 
and at the same time win a valuable prize! 


Any Goodrich Sport Shoe dealer will give 
you the free “Archery Book,” a target face, 
rules of the contest, and score sheets. Every day 
of practice makes a prize more certain. So don’t 
delay! (Contest closes August 31st.) 


Long Lance Shoe For Sports! 
The Goodrich Company makes many fine can- 
vas sport shoes. One—the Long Lance 
Shoe—was designed by Chief Long 
Lance, famous Indian athlete. 




































1500 ft. range Flashlight. 3. A. G. Spalding 


Chief Long Lance found that speed and 
strength of foot are best developed by a shoe 
with a natural, barefoot tread. So, instead of 
being flat, the sole of the Long Lance Shoe is 
fashioned to fit the natural curve of your foot. 
Here’s all the flexibility of the moccasin com- 
bined with modern comfort and protection! Ask 
to see several Goodrich models! 














Here is one of the latest 
Goodrich Sport Shoes— 
made by the new xTRU- 
LOCK process which molds 
the shoe all in one smooth 
unit. No seams to rip out. 
The trimming will not 
fray. Can be washed in 
ordinary soap and water. 


Get Archery Book 
from Your Good- 
rich Dealer or Mail 
the Coupon Below! 








B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp., Watertown, Mass. BL-2 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the “Goodrich Archery 
Book” and the Rules of the Goodrich Archery Contest. 


Name. 





Address. 
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BIGGEST 
BARGAIN 
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SEA-HORSE 

SERIES 

$ 1 1 00 
and up 


(f. 0. b. Waukegan) 


6 brilliant models — from 
the world’s lightest out- 
board to the su pet. power 
of the SEA-HORSE 32. 


° STANDARD 


$Q'7°° 


(f. 0. b. Waukegan) 


Two big values. Light 
Twin, 3 NORMAL h. Ps 
$97.50. Standard Twin, 7 
NORMAL h. p., $135.00. 
Both are TWIN cylinder 
motors — ‘not “ single.’ 







Both are pecs with 
Underwater Ex 

















You wantt 
SFA HORSE Mofor 


MODELS as low as’ 





~~~ Dont you? 
* 

Then tell dad why the family should have 
one .. quicker dispatch of errands around the 
lake .. a chance for mother to get out and do 
a bit of visiting via water..not to mention 
more and better fishing for everybody. 

And tell the family exactly why the SEA- 
HORSE is the motor you recommend .. tell 
them about the silken-smooth performance of 
twin cylinder alternate firing—found only in 
Johnson motors . . about Johnson’s famous Re- 
lease Charger in the bigger models—for easy 
starting .. about the water-cooled Underwater 
Exhaust, Full Pivot Steering for COMPLETE 
maneuverability, Shock Absorber Cone Clutch, 
Pumpless Cooling, Johnson power. And don’t 
forget the most important point of all—that 
priceless outboard possession, Johnson Depend- 
ability. Mother will appreciate that. So will you. 

The SEA-HORSE Handy Chart describes all 
Johnson features and gives complete specifica- 
tions of the entire 1932 line of Johnson motors. 
Write for your copy now—and enjoy SEA- 
HORSE motoring all summer long. 


JOHNSON 


MOTOR COMPANY 


800 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Led., Peterboro, Can. 
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A Good Radio Crystal Set 


BOY who lives and listens in North 

Dakota has written Sparks Chard to 
report on the success he has had with a 
crystal detector set, the hook-up of which is 
printed on this page. Sparks is passing it 
along because he receives hundreds of re- 
quests from boys who want to build crystal 
sets. 

This set connected to the antenna in 
North Dakota has picked up the following 
stations, KDLR, Devils Lake, KFYR, Bis- 
marck, CKY, Winnipeg, WCCO, Minneapolis, 
KOA, Denver, WLW, Cincinnati, KMOX, 
St. Louis, WENR, and WMAQ, Chicago, 
WFAA, Dallas. 

It will be noted 
that many of these 
stations have power- 
ful transmitters, 
several rated at 50,- 


rare | ‘THE RADIO LIST. 
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give many practical suggestions, and explain 
the many puzzles that confront the new. 
comer in the field. 

Many boys ask Sparks if there is anything 
to be gained by connecting two or three 
crystals in series. The answer isno. Crystals 
have no amplifying property. They m rely 
detect. Vacuum tubes can be utilized to 
amplify the output of a crystal detector; 
however, if that is desired, it is more satis. 
factory to use a one-tube set and forget the 
crystal. 

“More than one boy seems to have difficulty 
in making the crystal set tune sharply. Here 
is a typical problem submitted from Fuller. 

ton, Calif. “I live 
four miles from KFT, 
a 5,000-watt station. 
Is it possible for me 
to tune out that sta- 








000 watts. Further- 
more, there are no 
skyscrapers in North 
Dakota to block the - 
waves or absorb 
their energy, so while 
reception with a 
crystal set may be 
excellent up there, it 
may not be as good 


Be 
Ps 


tion with a crystal 
* set? The antenna js 
D 60 feet and lead-in js 
14 feet.” 


It may be that 
there are too many 
turns of wire on the 
tuning coils. Fewer 
turns or a_ shorter 
antenna ought to 
help sharpen tuning 
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From Wrentham, 





in some other city 
where conditions are 
less favorable. 

The boy who built 
the set reports that by experimenting he 
found that the vario-coupler wired as indi- 
cated in the diagram gave the most satis- 
factory results. A vario-coupler consists of 
two coils, a primary and a secondary. The 
latter slides in and out of the primary on 
metal, fibre or wooden rods. In this case 
there are sixty-three turns of No. 22 cotton- 
covered copper wire on the primary which is 
a cardboard tube three and one-half inches 
in diameter. The secondary consists of 
nineteen turns of No. 24 wire wound on a 
cardboard tube three inches in diameter. 
There is a slider on the primary as indicated 
by the arrow in the diagram. Tuning is 
accomplished by moving the slider along a 
brass rod and by moving the secondary coil. 
The variable condensers also assist in tuning. 
The wire on the primary coil is scraped 
bare to make a good contact path for the 
slider across the coil. The aerial should be 
about 100 feet long including the lead-in 
wire. A good ground connection to a cold 
water pipe is essential for good results. 
Galena operates as the crystal. Do not 
touch the crystal with the fingers because 
that puts a thin film of grease over the 
surface. Handle the mineral with pincers. 
When a crystal needs to be cleaned use 
alcohol and a toothbrush. Sometimes a 
new surface is needed, and the best way to 
get that is to break the crystal to expose a 
new area of sensitive spots. 

The crystal must be held firmly in a 
metallic cup or clip. Then from a metal 
binding post a thin piece of wire called the 
catwhisker reaches over to rest on the galena 
surface. By moving the catwhisker around 
on the surface of the mineral, the most sensi- 
tive spots are located and revealed by the 
strength of the signals. Crystals can be 
obtained from Blan “the Radio Man” at 
89 Cortlandt Street, New York City. They 
usually cost about ten cents. 


OYS who have had no technical experi- 

ence in building radio sets will find it an 
excellent idea to find a radio amateur in 
town who understands how to build sets. 
He can be of more help in five minutes than 
a book can in an hour. If you do not know 
an amateur radio experimenter, look in the 
list of radio amateurs printed by the Federal 
Radio Commission, and see if there is one 
in your town. There are 22,000 amateurs 
in the United States, and the majority are 
always glad to assist beginners. They can 


Mass., come these 
questions: ‘‘If | 
leave a crystal set 
going all the time does it wear out the ear- 
phones? Can I make a short-wave crystal 
set?” 
The answer to the first query is no. And 
in regard to short-wave reception, by all 
Means use a vacuum tube. 


A BOY in Tennessee wonders if a loop an- 
tenna can be used with a one-tube set 

The outdoor antenna can generally be 
counted on to give the most satisfactory 
results. It is out in the open and has 
better chance to intercept more energy from 
the passing radio waves. An indoor wire is 
shielded and less energy strikes it. The loop 
is wound around a frame and has less surface 
exposed to the passing waves as does an 
outdoor wire. Furthermore, the loop is 
directional, that is, it must be turned around 
to receive from various directions. The in- 
door wire and loop pick up less energy and, 
therefore, a one-tube set has little opportunity 
to give good results unless the signal is very 
strong. The loop calls for amplifiers to 
strengthen the feeble impulses it inter- 
cepts. Anyone who wants to use a one-tube 
set should use an outdoor antenna, and 
for superior results we recommend it with 
every set. 


N IDAHO FALLS there is a boy wh 

aspires for an amateur radio license, but! 
he doesn’t know where to apply for it. EH 
wonders if the certificate can be obtainel 
by correspondence, or if he must appear it 
person to be examined. 

Idaho is in the seventh radio district alony 
with Washington, Oregon, Montana, Wyo: 
ming and Alaska. The headquarters are it 
the Federal Building, Seattle, Wash. Appl 
cation for a license should be filed with the 
Federal Radio Supervisor at that point He 
holds periodic examinations in various cities 
in his district. He issues temporary amatett 
certificates to those who do not live nea 
the office, and can not conveniently bé 
present for examination. He will send | 
blank to be filled out as a temporary exalll 
nation by mail. Before this application 
made, it is a good idea to be able to 
ceive ten words a minute, because tht 
certificate expires at the end of a yeat 
Within that period the supervisor m™ 
make an inspection tour of his district, 
call upon holders of the temporary certific 
to appear for examination. Those who Pp 
get an amateur operator’s license. 








antenna and lead-in. 





Send in Your Questions About Radio 


This department will be glad to answer all questions on radio direct by mail. 
self-addressed return envelope. Make your questions short and to the point. 


Send your questions to The Listening Post, Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Please enclose a stamped, 
Always give length 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Bat like the “Kings of 
Swat.” You can doit! All 
you need is to know how, 
and this book---yours free 
---tells you how to stand, 
how to swing, how to size 
up the pitch. Puts YOU 
in “clean-up” position on 
YOUR team. 


“Lefty” O’Doul Says 


“Louisville Slugger for 
mine. I’ve tried them all 
and find I can depend on 
the quality of wood that 
goesintoit. I give Louis- 
ville Slugger Bats credit 
for my leading the Nation- 


al League in hitting. 


THE 
fr Maee 


FINISH 


in Louisville Slugger Bats minimizes chipping and 
peeling---doesn’t discolor the bats---doesn’t sting 
the hands---increases the weight only a fraction of 
an ounce ---gives increased life and driving power, 
and retains all the resiliency of the natural timber. 
Get the Louisville Slugger Bat at your dealer’s. 
Get our free book on featne-cad put yourself 
in O’Doul’s shoes. Hillerich & Bradsby Company, 
442 Finzer Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Loutsville Slugger Bats 


STANDARD GiBNLE Sag. WHEREVER 
BASEBALL (sisericugerapsayce) 'S PLAYED 
Q 





Front Page Stuff 


(Continued from page 15) 


rose, eyeing the boy shrewdly. ‘“‘ Ardmore 
has a chance in the big meet—if you show 
something. Also I don’t overlook those 
three years, Pete. It wasn’t bunk when I 
said I'd like to make you front-page stuff.” 

Liggett thought it out. Whatever Cahill’s 
ethics, he meant well; writing a name on the 
entry blank had done no one any harm. 
And Cahill knew athletics; perhaps he was 
right, the two-twenty was his distance. He 
said doubtfully: 

“Tl think about it, Cahill.” 

“Do that,” agreed the news man. “No 
rush; the entries won’t be out till the day the 
meet begins. Pop’s a right guy, he'll let you 
run.” He waved a cordial good-by. But 
Liggett stared for a long time at the blank 
wall of the locker-room. 


WEEK passed; and the Ardmore 
squad boarded the train for Pittsfield. 
Pop Ransom and five men: Moore, Tony 
Carroll, Olsen, Gard—and Trigger Liggett. 
They reached Pittsfield on a cold gray 
morning; a taxi whirled them to their hotel 
on the outskirts of the city, past Pittsfield’s 
new stadium, scene of the big meet. It was 
just finished; cement-crusted forms lay under 
the arches; the elevator towers used to raise 
concrete to the top of the high structure 
were still standing. 
Pop Ransom frowned. 
“That concrete’s damp; the dressing-rooms 
will fairly hatch cramped muscles. Stay out 
in the sun; if there is any sun. I’m counting 
on you all for points.” 
They were all point winners, reflected 
Liggett soberly; except himself. His eyes 
narrowed; he straightened in the seat. This 
time he would not fail. 
That afternoon the preliminaries of the 
“hundred” started at the stadium. Three 
hundred entries; to be sifted down to twelve 
men for the final heat. Pete Liggett ran 
twice in the first day’s “prelims.” Because 
of his poor record he was seeded with a 
mediocre group of runners. He got a slow 
bad start, but at the fifty mark was out in 
front. And for the first time, Liggett broke 
a tape. The time was ten-six; high-school 
stuff. 
He went down to the dressing-rooms under 
the stands to wait the next call; an hour, a 
track judge said. The rooms were crowded. 
Athletes in flashy sweat suits from big eastern 
colleges; contestants wearing unknown em- 
blems jostled elbows on the benches. Train- 
ers worked over the rubbing tables; coaches 
talked urgently to groups of men. The air 
was chill, damp, and pervaded by the sickish 
smell of liniment. Coke heaters burned in the 
aisles; watched by the stadium attendants. 
A big athlete in a purple bathrobe slammed 
downa window. Anattendant opened it again. 
“*Windows to stay open,” he said firmly. 
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PREPARE FOR YOUR SUMMER DRIVING 


Check yourself on the following ten points of goed motoring, enjoy your driving 
this summer and make it free from accidents to your family and others. 


Perfect 
Score 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


- Do you keep your mind on your driving? .................000005. 
Ne ee ere ee ee ey ee 
- Do you watch the movements of other cars and try to anticipate 
CU TE Ge GE soe c os cicocccn eens “~ Rh Aa Sa, ops 


- Do you watch for pedestrians, particularly children?....... 


- Do you slow down at schools, crossings and dangerous inter- 
sections?...... 


. Do you signal to the car behind when you intend to change 
Sa 5.66 450540005455 E =k : PINS She 

- Do you know the feeling of having your car under control? 

- Do you keep in line when nearing top of hill or a sharp turn? .... 

- Do you comply with traffic regulations, signals and signs? 


. Do you have your car, brakes especially, inspected regularly? .... 











were caused by poor drivers or 
by good drivers who momenta- 
rily failed to control their cars. 


(6 inexperienced and un- 
skilful driver risks his 
life and endangers pedestrians 


and other motorists every 


time he ventures on the road. A real driver does more than 


start, stop and guide his car. He 


Things happen so quickly in a controls its every action. He is 


mne-tube The athicte goweret =, car. At thirty miles an hour _atall times alert and anticipates 
— What for, when it’s freezin’ cold: : : : 
twit A companion laughed. you travel forty-four feet in one possible blunders of pedestrians 
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When You “Hit the Hay” 


Here is the bed for real comfort. Its full 
width and full ‘length let you stretch or roll © 
‘o your heart’s content. Its rigid steel frame = 
will stand the hardest knocks—yet it is light 

in weight and folds compactly for carrying * 
or storage. 


All “Gold Medal” Folding Furniture is ~ 
designed for your comfort and convenience. 


“Be yourself, Whit.” Then pointing to a 
glowing heater, “Those stoves are making 
poison gas; C. O. . . . Close the windows, 
huh? In five minutes we'd all be on our 
backs—and you'd be shovin’ clouds, ’stead 
of a sixteen-pound shot, baby.” 
“Some dump, this,” grumbled the other. 
“Take your pick; get gassed ’r catch pneu- 
monia.” 

“The concrete’s damp,” explained the 
attendant. “‘Got to dry——” 
A caller swung the ramp door, bellowed: 
‘Second Preliminaries in the Hundred— 


















and drivers he meets or 
passes. 


second; four feet—-often the 
margin between collision 
and safety—in one-eleventh 
of a second. Learn to figure 
distances and allow your- 
self ample road-room. 


With 26,000,000 registered 
motor vehicles in the 
United States, all too many 
of which are driven by un- 
fit or unskilful drivers, the 


Could you forgive yourself 
need for real drivers is 


if a moment’s inattention 


It has b the choi f 1 ex- ” . . 
int. Hell plorers for over 40 years. Sold by all leading fe ro-oll out! : , resulted in a crash which greater than ever before. 
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GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1728 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


hurled cinders in his face as he knelt at the 
end of the taped lane. To his left crouched a 
man in a maroon shirt; at his right—Larned, 
of Mercer Tech. He shot a crooked grin at 
Trigger Liggett. 

“You won a heat?” he muttered with sar- 
donic doubt. 





A track judge shouted a crisp warning: 
“Starters ready?” 
Liggett, fighting a dismaying tremor of his 











skilful driving. Not only 
are experts rarely injured, 
but they seldom suffer from 
nervous fatigue after a long, 
hard drive. Most of them 
enjoy their mastery over a 
powerful machine, perfectly 


Last year 33,000 people 
were killed and 1,000,000 
injured in automobile acci- 
dents. 





Relatively few of these ac- 
cidents were the result of 





| muscles, knelt. The wind was fierce, the 
| tapes were fluttering across lanes. Once 
| more the voice: “Get set!” But Liggett 
| didn’t try to set himself. He waited in a 
half-crouch. . . . The gun cracked—he 
leaped away. 

The wind was like a hand against his 


mechanical defects in the 
machines. The majority 


who pi 


obedient to intelligent 
direction. 


Send for free booklet which tells what a real driver does. In addition 
to valuable information, the booklet contains pages on which to record . 
mileage, gasoline and oil consumption. Address Booklet Dept. 532-B. 


amped, ~ - | breast, holding—holding. He drove into it, 
nth ol GOLD eave head down, but his stride seemed futile, 
=. yee without power. He pumped on, battling the 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


gale. Beaten by a bad start—but at least 4 
FREDERICK H, ECKER, PRESIDENT «~. ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y 


He’d promised Ransom— 








Folding Furnitu 


— he’d carry on. 
~~ and himself. 
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SFAHORSE Mofor 
--~ Dont you? 


SEA-HORSE Then tell dad why the family should have 
SERIES one .. quicker dispatch of errands around the 
s 1 00 lake .. a chance for mother to get out and do 
andup a bit of visiting via water.. not to mention 

(f. 0. b. Waukegan) 


more and better fishing for everybody. 

And tell the family exactly why the SEA- 
HORSE is the motor you recommend .. tell 
them about the silken-smooth performance of 
twin cylinder alternate firing—found only in 
Johnson motors . . about Johnson’s famous Re- 
lease Charger in the bigger models—for easy 
starting .. about the water-cooled Underwater 
Exhaust, Full Pivot Steering for COMPLETE 
maneuverability, Shock Absorber Cone Clutch, 
Pumpless Cooling, Johnson power. And don’t 
forget the most important point of all—that 
priceless outboard possession, Johnson Depend- 
ability. Mother will appreciate that. So will you. 

The SEA-HORSE Handy Chart describes all 
Johnson features and gives complete specifica- 
tions of the entire 1932 line of Johnson motors. 
Write for your copy now—and enjoy SEA- 
HORSE motoring all summer long. 


JOHNSON 


MOTOR COMPANY 


800 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Can. 


6 brilliant models — from 
the world’s lightest out- 
board to the s uper- power 
of the SEA-HORSE 32. 


STANDARD 
. MODELS as low as’ 


$Q7°° 


(f. o. b. Waukegan) 


Two big values. Light 
Twin, 3 NORMAL h. P» 
$97.50. Standard Twin, 7 
NORMAL h. p., $135.00. 
| Both are TWIN, cylinder 
motors —'‘not “ single.’ 


Both are equipped with 
Underwater Exhaust. 
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A Good Radio Crystal Set 


BOY who lives and listens in North 

Dakota has written Sparks Chard to 
report on the success he has had with a 
crystal detector set, the hook-up of which is 
printed on this page. Sparks is passing it 
along because he receives hundreds of re- 
quests from boys who want to build crystal 
sets. 

This set connected to the antenna in 
North Dakota has picked up the following 
stations, KDLR, Devils Lake, KFYR, Bis- 
marck, CKY, Winnipeg, WCCO, Minneapolis, 
KOA, Denver, WLW, Cincinnati, KMOX, 
St. Louis, WENR, and WMAQ, Chicago, 
WFAA, Dallas. 

It will be noted 
that many of these 
stations have power- 


ful transmitters, VC 
several rated at 50,- 7p/fes 7 | . 





give many practical suggestions, and explain 
the many puzzles that confront the new. 
comer in the field. 

Many boys ask Sparks if there is anything 
to be gained by connecting two or three 
crystals in series. The answerisno. Crystals 
have no amplifying property. They me rely 
detect. Vacuum tubes can be utilized to 
amplify the output of a crystal detector; 
however, if that is desired, it is more satis. 
factory to use a one-tube set and forget the 
crystal. 

More than one boy seems to have difficulty 
in making the crystal set tune sharply. | Tere 
is a typical problem submitted from Fuller. 

ton, Calif. “TI live 
four miles from KFT, 
a 5,000-watt station. 
Is it possible for me 
to tune out that sta. 





000 watts. Further- 
more, there are no 
skyscrapers in North 
Dakota to block the as » 


waves or absorb 


tion with a crystal 
~ set? The antenna is 
D 60 feet and lead-in js 
14 feet.” 


It may be that 





their energy, so while 
reception with a 
crystal set may be 
excellent up there, it 
may not be as good 


= A there are too many 
716 = turns of wire on the 
20 plofes tuning coils. Fewer 


turns or a_ shorter 
antenna ought to 
help sharpen tuning 








From Wrentham, 





in some other city 
where conditions are 
less favorable. 

The boy who built 
the set reports that by experimenting he 
found that the vario-coupler wired as indi- 
cated in the diagram gave the most satis- 
factory results. A vario-coupler consists of 
two coils, a primary and a secondary. The 
latter slides in and out of the primary on 
metal, fibre or wooden rods. In this case 
there are sixty-three turns of No. 22 cotton- 
covered copper wire on the primary which is 
a cardboard tube three and one-half inches 
in diameter. The secondary consists of 
nineteen turns of No. 24 wire wound on a 
cardboard tube three inches in diameter. 
There is a slider on the primary as indicated 
by the arrow in the diagram. Tuning is 
accomplished by moving the slider along a 
brass rod and by moving the secondary coil. 
The variable condensers also assist in tuning. 
The wire on the primary coil is scraped 
bare to make a good contact path for the 
slider across the coil. The aerial should be 
about 100 feet long including the lead-in 
wire. A good ground connection to a cold 
water pipe is essential for good results. 
Galena operates as the crystal. Do not 
touch the crystal with the fingers because 
that puts a thin film of grease over the 
surface. Handle the mineral with pincers. 
When a crystal needs to be cleaned use 
alcohol and a toothbrush. Sometimes a 
new surface is needed, and the best way to 
get that is to break the crystal to expose a 
new area of sensitive spots. 

The crystal must be held firmly in a 
metallic cup or clip. Then from a metal 
binding post a thin piece of wire called the 
catwhisker reaches over to rest on the galena 
surface. By moving the catwhisker around 
on the surface of the mineral, the most sensi- 
tive spots are located and revealed by the 
strength of the signals. Crystals can be 
obtained from Blan “the Radio Man” at 
89 Cortlandt Street, New York City. They 
usually cost about ten cents. 


OYS who have had no technical experi- 

ence in building radio sets will find it an 
excellent idea to find a radio amateur in 
town who understands how to build sets. 
He can be of more help in five minutes than 
a book can in an hour. If you do not know 
an amateur radio experimenter, look in the 
list of radio amateurs printed by the Federal 
Radio Commission, and see if there is one 
in your town. There are 22,000 amateurs 
in the United States, and the majority are 
always glad to assist beginners. They can 


Mass., come these 
questions: ‘‘If | 
leave a crystal set 
going all the time does it wear out the ear- 
phones? Can I make a short-wave crystal 
set?” 
The answer to the first query is no. And 
in regard to short-wave reception, by all 
means use a vacuum tube. 


A BOY in Tennessee wonders if a loop an- 
tenna can be used with a one-tube set 

The outdoor antenna can generally be 
counted on to give the most satisfactory 
results. It is out in the open and has a 
better chance to intercept more energy from 
the passing radio waves. An indoor wire is 
shielded and less energy strikes it. The loop 
is wound around a frame and has less surface 
exposed to the passing waves as does an 
outdoor wire. Furthermore. the loop is 
directional, that is, it must be turned around 
to receive from various directions. The in- 
door wire and loop pick up less energy and, 
therefore, a one-tube set has little opportunity 
to give good results unless the signal is very 
strong. The loop calls for amplifiers to 
strengthen the feeble impulses it inter- 
cepts. Anyone who wants to use a one-tube 
set should use an outdoor antenna, and 
for superior results we recommend it with 
every set. 


By IDAHO FALLS there is a boy wh 

aspires for an amateur radio license, but 
he doesn’t know where to apply for it. He 
wonders if the certificate can be obtained 
by correspondence, or if he must appear it 
person to be exainined. 

Idaho is in the seventh radio district along 
with Washington, Oregon, Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Alaska. The headquarters are it 
the Federal Building, Seattle, Wash. Appli- 
cation for a license should be filed with the 
Federal Radio Supervisor at that point He 
holds periodic examinations in various cities 
in his district. He issues temporary amateur 
certificates to those who do not live neat 
the office, and can. not conveniently be 
present for examination. He will send 4 
blank to be filled out as a temporary exam 
nation by mail. Before this application 
made, it is a good idea to be able to rt 
ceive ten words a minute, because the 
certificate expires at the end of a yeal 
Within that period the supervisor may 
make an inspection tour of his district, a 
call upon holders of the temporary certificate 
to appear for examination. Those who pas 
get an amateur operator's license. 





self-addressed return envelope. 
antenna and lead-in. 





Send in Your Questions About Radio 


This department will be glad to answer all questions on radio direct by mail. 
Make your questions short and to the point. 


Send your questions to The Listening Post, Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Please enclose a stamped, 
Always give length 
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FOR ALL BOYS 






Bat like the “Kings of 
Swat.” You can doit! All 
you need is to know how, 
and this book---yours free 
---tells you how to stand, 
how to swing, how to size 
up the pitch. Puts YOU 
in “‘clean-up” position on 
YOUR team. 


“Lefty” O’Doul Says 


t “Louisville Slugger for 
4 mine. I’ve tried them all 
and find I can depend on 
the quality of wood that 
goesintoit. I give Louis- 
ville Slugger Bats credit 
for my leading the Nation- 
al League in hitting.” 


THE 
feed 
FINISH 


in Louisville Slugger Bats minimizes chipping and 
peeling---doesn’t discolor the bats---doesn’t sting 
the hands---increases the weight only a fraction of 
an ounce---gives increased life and driving power, 
and retains all the resiliency of the natural timber. 
Get the Louisville Slugger Bat at your dealer’s. 
Get our free book on batting---and put yourself 
in O’Doul’s shoes. Hillerich & Bradsby Company, 
442 Finzer Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Louisville Slugger Bats 
> 


STANDARD WHEREVER 
IS PLAYED 













When You “Hit the Hay” | 


Here is the bed for real comfort. Its full : 
width and full Jength let you stretch or roll : ee] 
to your heart’s content. Its rigid steel frame = 

will stand the hardest knocks—yet it is light © 

in weight and folds compactly for carrying 
or storage. 


All “Gold Medal” Folding Furniture is | 
designed for your comfort and convenience. 
It has been the choice of campers and ex- 
Diorers for over 40 years. Sold by all leading 
Department, Furniture, Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores. Write for catalog of 
the complete “‘Gold Medal” line in colors. 


& 







GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1728 Packard Ave., 


Racine, Wis. ©) 
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Folding Furniture 
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Front Page Stuff 
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rose, eyeing the boy shrewdly. “Ardmore 
has a chance in the big meet—if you show 
something. Also I don’t overlook those 
three years, Pete. It wasn’t bunk when I 
said I'd like to make you front-page stuff.” 

Liggett thought it out. Whatever Cahill’s 
ethics, he meant well; writing a name on the 
entry blank had done no one any harm. 
And Cahill knew athletics; perhaps he was 
right, the two-twenty was his distance. He 
said doubtfully: 

“Tl think about it, Cahill.” 

“Do that,” agreed the news man. “No 
rush; the entries won't be out till the day the 
meet begins. Pop’s a right guy, he'll let you 
run.” He waved a cordial good-by. But 
Liggett stared for a long time at the blank 
wall of the locker-room. 


A WEEK passed; and the Ardmore 
squad boarded the train for Pittsfield. 
Pop Ransom and five men: Moore, Tony 
Carroll, Olsen, Gard—and Trigger Liggett. 

They reached Pittsfield on a cold gray 
morning; a taxi whirled them to their hotel 
on the outskirts of the city, past Pittsfield’s 
new stadium, scene of the big meet. It was 
just finished; cement-crusted forms lay under 
the arches; the elevator towers used to raise 
concrete to the top of the high structure 
were still standing. 

Pop Ransom frowned. 

“That concrete’s damp; the dressing-rooms 
will fairly hatch cramped muscles. Stay out 
in the sun; if there is any sun. I’m counting 
on you all for points.” 

They were all point winners, reflected 
Liggett soberly; except himself. His eyes 
narrowed; he straightened in the seat. This 
time he would not fail. 

That afternoon the preliminaries of the 
“hundred” started at the stadium. Three 
hundred entries; to be sifted down to twelve 
men for the final heat. Pete Liggett ran 
twice in the first day’s “prelims.” Because 
of his poor record he was seeded with a 
mediocre group of runners. He got a slow 
bad start, but at the fifty mark was out in 


front. And for the first time, Liggett broke 
a tape. The time was ten-six; high-school 
stuff. 


He went down to the dressing-rooms under 
the stands to wait the next call; an hour, a 
track judge said. The rooms were crowded. 
Athletes in flashy sweat suits from big eastern 
colleges; contestants wearing unknown em- 
blems jostled elbows on the benches. Train- 
ers worked over the rubbing tables; coaches 
talked urgently to groups of men. The air 
was chill, damp, and pervaded by the sickish 
smell of liniment. Coke heaters burned in the 
aisles; watched by the stadium attendants. 

A big athlete in a purple bathrobe slammed 
downa window. Anattendant opened it again. 

“Windows to stay open,” he said firmly. 

The athlete glowered. 

“‘What for, when it’s freezin’ cold?” 

A companion laughed. 

“Be yourself, Whit.” Then pointing to a 
glowing heater, ““Those stoves are making 
poison gas; C. O. . . . Close the windows, 
huh? In five minutes we'd all be on our 
backs—and you'd be shovin’ clouds, ’stead 
of a sixteen-pound shot, baby.” 

“Some dump, this,” grumbled the other. 
“Take your pick; get gassed ’r catch pneu- 
monia.” 

“The concrete’s damp,” explained the 
attendant. “‘Got to dry——” 

A caller swung the ramp door, bellowed: 
“Second Preliminaries in the Hundred— 
ro-oll out!” 

Pete Liggett sprang to this feet, with a 
score of men trotted up the incline, down the 
track to the starting mark. A chill wind 
hurled cinders in his face as he knelt at the 
end of the taped lane. To his left crouched a 
man in a maroon shirt; at his right—Larned, 
of Mercer Tech. He shot a crooked grin at 
Trigger Liggett. 

“You won a heat?” he muttered with sar- 
donic doubt. 

A track judge shouted a crisp warning: 
“Starters ready?” 

Liggett, fighting a dismaying tremor of his 
muscles, knelt. The wind was fierce, the 
tapes were fluttering across lanes. Once 
more the voice: “Get set!” But Liggett 
| didn’t try to set himself. He waited in a 
half-crouch. . . . The gun cracked—he 
leaped away. 

The wind was like a hand against his 
| breast, holding—holding. He drove into it, 
| head down, but his stride seemed futile, 
without power. He pumped on, battling the 
gale. Beaten by a bad start—but at least 
he’d carry on. He’d promised Ransom— 
and himself. 
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Be a REAL Driver 
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PREPARE FOR YOUR SUMMER DRIVING 


Check yourself on the following ten points of goed motoring, enjoy your driving 
this summer and make it free from accidents to your family and others. 


Perfect Your 
Score Score 
1. Do you keep your mind on your driving?........................ 10 
2. Be ones Baie Oh Ma... «556.0 bieke, caeidekesdastcks. ae ae 
3. Do you watch the movements of other cars and try to anticipate 
FITS, - ree COR ee Ts 
4. Do you watch for pedestrians, particularly children? ...... 0— 


5. Do you slow down at schools, crossings and dangerous inter- 10 


sections?..... 


6. Do you signal to the car behind when you intend to change 


your course?....... DP in 

7. Do you know the feeling of having your car under control?...... a 

8. Do you keep in line when nearing top of hill or a sharp turn? .... 50: atin 

9. Do you comply with traffic regulations, signals and signst...... 10 — 

10. Do you have your car, brakes especially, inspected regularly?.... 10 — 
~ 100 











(6% inexperienced and un- 
skilful driver risks his 
life and endangers pedestrians 


and other motorists every 
time he ventures on the road. 


Things happen so quickly in a 
car. At thirty miles an hour 
you travel forty-four feet in one 
second; four feet—often the 
margin between collision 
and safety—in one-eleventh 
of a second. Learn to figure 
distances and allow your- 
self ample road-room. 


Could you forgive yourself 
if a moment’s inattention 
resulted in a crash which 
you might have avoided? 


Last year 33,000 people 
were killed and 1,000,000 
injured in automobile acci- 
dents. 


Relatively few of these ac- 
cidents were the result of 
mechanical defects in the 





machines. The majority °°" 


Send for free booklet which tells what a real driver does. 





were caused by poor drivers or 
by good drivers who momenta- 
rily failed to control their cars. 


A real driver does more than 
start, stop and guide his car. He 
controls its every action. He is 
at all times alert and anticipates 
possible blunders of pedestrians 
and drivers he meets or 
passes. 


With 26,000,000 registered 
motor vehicles in the 
United States, all too many 
of which are driven by un- 
fit or unskilful drivers, the 
need for real drivers is 
greater than ever before. 


Learn the fine points of 
skilful driving. Not only 
are experts rarely injured, 
but they seldom suffer from 
nervous fatigue after a long, 
hard drive. Most of them 
enjoy their mastery over a 
powerful machine, perfectly 
obedient to intelligent 


direction. 


In addition 


to valuable information, the booklet contains pages on which to record 
mileage, gasoline and oil consumption. Address Booklet Dept. 532-B. 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H, ECKER, PRESIDENT «~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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‘Sure I use 


Colgate’s 


e like it- 
thats why!” 





-_ a good scout—my Ma is! She’s goin’ 
to be tickled pink when she sees these rain- 
bows—even if I did tear my pants alittle comin’ 
through Bailey’s fence back there... My Ma 
believes in lettin’ a feller do things the way he 
likes to do *em, That’s why she buys Colgate’s 
for me to brush my teeth with. I Zhe it— 
that’s why. It tastes swell! Guess my Ma 
knows what she’s doin’, too. Doctor Ellis told 
her there ain’t amy toothpaste can beat Colgate’s 
for keepin’ teeth clean...An’ she savesa quarter 
every time she buys Colgate’s...An’ she don’t 
have to bother about me brushin” my teeth 
reg’lar...So I guess Ma’s satisfied, too! 


Would. you like this picture of the little 
fisherman, in full color, without advertising 
matter, suitable for framing? We'll gladly send 
you one, without cost. Address: 
Colgate-Palmolive- -Peet 
Company, Dept. 156, 
P. O. Box 1143, 
Chicago, Illinois. 







The seal signifies thet the 
composition of the prod« 
uct has been submitted to 
the Council and that the 
claims have been found ac- 
ceptable to the Council, 


-FREE 


Colgate’s, Dept 110, P. O. Box 375, 
Grand Central Post Office, New York City. 








Please send me a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream, with booklet, “How to Keep Teeth and Mouth 
Healthy.”’ 


Name 





Address 




















Suddenly, before him on the track, he 
glimpsed the maroon-jerseyed runner. He 
ene the man, sprinting now. Larned’s 
jlack-gold shirt swam back, swerved sud- 
denly into his lane. He side-stepped, lost 
his stride, lunged on. . . . And saw a 
broken string flutter to the cinders. Then 
arms caught him; the howls of the crowd 
dinned in his ear. Someone was leading 
him away; someone was whispering: 

“A good try, Liggett, mighty good——” 

Pop Ransom’s voice. Liggett groaned. 
He knew it meant he’d lost again. Always 
trying—never winning. What use in it all? 


But that night when the squad gathered 

in the hotel lobby, Ransom had news. 
“Larned’s disqualified. He fouled you; 

crossing your lane. You go on to the finals.” 
Liggett felt his heart skip a beat. The 


finals! Trigger Liggett—slated for the 
finals! He looked around him, dazed, half- 
frightened. 


“Your time was good; ten-one,” Pop 
added. “Page, Marysville’s ace, won with 
less than two yards on you. You were 
shouldering Dick Wynan, the All-Southern 
champ, for second place, when Larned 
spoiled it.’ 

Cahill sauntered into the lobby and the 
coach called him. 

“T notice on the entries, Liggett’ s slated 
for the two-twenty. How's that?’ 

Cahill sent a quick glance at Liggett. He 
answered carelessly: 

“Never saw a big meet run right yet.” 
He hesitated, then broke out: “Say, it’s a 
hunch, Pop! Why not start Liggett in the 
two-twenty? He hasn’t a chance in the hun- 
dred against Page and Wynan. But the two- 
twenty: 

“It’s not Liggett’s race.’ 
finality in Ransom’s voice. ‘‘He has a good 
chance in the hundred. . Im not 
pleased to have you spring these wild ideas.” 

Cahill twisted uneasily. Then he grinned, 
a disarming humble grin. 

“TI will butt in,” he said. “Beg pardon, 
everybody. But we're so close to winning— 
and— There I go again.” He changed the 
subject. “Have you seen the field from the 
Press Box, Pop? A swell view; the stair 
door’s open.” 

Ransom nodded. I'll have a look, to- 
morrow. Might get some ideas for Ard- 
more’s stadium.” He swung to the squad. 
“Time to turn in; ten hours sleep; no less.” 

But for Liggett, Ransom’s ultimatum had 
no meaning. He lay tossing on his bed, 
staring at the city’s misted lights, listening 
to muffled sounds of traffic in the street. 
Thinking of the race which he must win for 
Ransom, for Ardmore. And to prove he 
could meet crisis . . . 

He closed his eyes. A cinder track 
stretched its black length ahead, he waited 
for the gun-crack. . . . Liggett fought off 
the vision; it returned; he could not put it 
from his mind. . . . The night sky was 
graying as he fell asleep. 


Four o’clock; the Pittsfield Relays al- 
most over. In the stands a mob of two 
thousand scorning the drizzling rain that 
sifted down, cheered in thunderous volleys. 
On the track and the field oval athletes, 
officials, coaches, surged; a kaleidoscope of 
color in the haze. The scoreboard showed 
Marysville ahead with twenty-two points; 
Ardmore second, three behind. A first would 
put the Crimson at the top. But there were 
only two events unfinished; the hundred, and 
the long sprint, the two-twenty. 

Down in the locker-room Uncle Jimmie 
was tapping Liggett’s heel. The coach stood 
watching; lines of strain showed in his face. 
Cheering swept in from the field. He turned 
abruptly. 

“That’s the first two-twenty,” he said. “A 
half-hour until they call you, Pete. I'll 
take a turn around; be back shortly.” He 
strode to the door. Cahill opened it; he ex- 
changed glances with the coach, and Ransom 
went out. 

The reporter closed the door, leaned 
against it, studying Liggett. Uncle Jimmie 
finished, walked away, and Cahill crossed to 
the bench. 

“The first heat of the two-twenty,” he 
said meaningly, “‘was won in twenty-three. 

Twenty-t seconds! Prep schools 
beat that!” He pressed a hand hard on 
Liggett’s knee. “‘It’s the chance of a lifetime. 
You could show them all your smoke. And 
there is still time.” 

Liggett stared. “‘Pop said—” he began. 

Cahill broke in harshly: “Pop said—he 
wanted you to have a chance. This is it. 
Go out for the second heat. Your name’s 
not scratched, I saw to that. Pete, it’s your 
last shot—the front-page stuff!’ 





There was a 


Liggett answered slowly: “I don’t care so 
much for that. If I could win for Pop—but 
it would not be shooting square unless he 
said O.K.” 

The reporter gave an angry cry. He rose, 
tramped up and down the narrow aisle. 
Suddenly he wheeled. 

“Throwing it away!” he burst out. “When 
it means the National for Ardmore! How 
about the old gang—are you shooting square 
with us? Listen; do this anyway. Find Pop, 
put it up to him. Make it strong. You'll 
place; win, maybe. . . . I'll try to hold that 
second heat.” 

He thrust Liggett toward the door. “I 
- Pop at the Press Box stairway. Hurry, 

ete.” 

As Liggett hurried down the corridor the 
noises from the field grew faint. A sharp 
bend in the hall brought him to a steel door 
held open by a wedge. - The panel was let- 
tered, “Press Box.” He stepped inside, 
halted at the spiral stair and listened. Ce- 
ment-grayed planks leaned against the walls; 
a coke heater burned on the landing of the 
stairs, the glowing coke mass settled with a 
tiny crushing noise. Except for this and the 
faint clamor from the field, he heard no sound. 

A quick slam from above, the sound of a 
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body falling, broke the stillness. The boy 
started, his shoulder brushed the door, and 
with a sharp click it swung shut. Liggett 
twisted the knob, but the door did not open. 
He was locked in. 

Seized by a sudden panic, he pounded the 
steel door. He would miss the finals of the 
hundred! But there was no one in the corri- 
dor. His chance, the last chance, was slip- 
ping from him. Liggett raised a heavy tim- 
ber from the stairs. He'd batter in the door— 

He paused. That sound above; he thought 
of it again—a vague fear stirred his mind. 
He breathed deep and suddenly a giddy 
blindness swept across him. The heater on 
the landing dipped and swayed. 


A! DULL uncertain memory returned to 

Liggett of a phrase he’d heard some- 
where. Then he remembered. “Poison gas 
—C 0.” With the recollection came a pre- 
monition of disaster. Some one had climbed 
this stair; was it Pop Ransom? Liggett’s head 
was spinning, the curving stair treads weaved. 
But he started the ascent, fighting off that 
dizzy faintness—crawling on. 

Then—the floor leveled, he saw a square of 
light that rocked and danced. Lashed by a 
last conscious impulse, he dragged himself 
up at a window sill, crashed out the pane 

Air swept in; he breathed it greedily. 
Slowly the walls stopped whirling. . 

His vision cleared, he gave a quick cry of 
dismay. Ransom lay on the floor before a 
locked door leading into the Press Box. 
The boy knelt, touched the cold clenched 
hands, his heart beating wildly. Then 
Liggett steadied. This was the crisis—when 
a man must marshal all his will. 

Liggett ran to the window, gazed down. 
The street was vacant; but, twelve feet away, 
at window level, rose the platform of a con- 
struction elevator. A twelve-foot span of 
empty air—the glistening pavement far 
below. “‘A man must marshal all his will.” 

Liggett turned. His glance rested on the 
ss stacked against the stair wall. 

e lifted a wide board, slid it out over the 
sill for the tower platform. It touched, the 
gap was bridged. He slid a second plank in 
—_ Then lifted Ransom. 

The dead weight of the coach’s 
made an awkward burden, but Liggett 
climbed over the sill, crawled slowly out. 
The planking, as it took his weight, gave, 
creaked ominously. But it was only a few 
steps; he would not fail. 

In the center of the span a rough knot 
caught his spikes. Liggett swayed perilous] 
over the dizzy drop. Then regaining b 
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ance, moved on. . . . He touched the frame. 
work of the platform, gripped it. Some one 
was shouting from the street. . . . There 
was a wooden ladder slick with rain. Down 
it Liggett climbed, carrying his burden. 

His feet touched solid earth. Men crowded 
close. Liggett said briefly: 

“Call an ambulance. Hurry—it’s gas. 
poisoning.” 

He carried Ransom to the shelter of an 
arch, knelt and began to raise Pop’s arms, 
bring them down against his sides; a mea- 
sured, rhythmic movement. Men offered 
help, but he shook his head, oblivious to every 
thought but one—Ransom must not die. 

A gong clanged; he heard a car roll up. 
A voice said: 

“Let’s try the oxygen now, youngster.” 

Liggett rose then, and stood waiting, 
breathing deep; as if by that he might help 
win the fight. Minutes passed. At last the 
surgeon looked up, smiled. 

“All right. We've won 

Liggett felt a chill reaction; he was shiver- 
ing. The surgeon touched his arm. 

“*Speak to him, youngster, if you like.” 

But as Liggett bent down, Ransom whis- 
pered, faint words but distinct: “You may 
not win—but you'll try.” And when Lig- 
ee: did not answer, he said again: “ You'll 
try?” 

The boy choked. Suddenly his face set, 
he nodded, ran out into the rain. 


” 





UR-THIRTY! Eleven athletes, cream 

of college sprinters, waited in the drizzle 

at the starting mark. Track judges con- 

ferred angrily, the starter wiped rain from his 

pistol; the crowd howled impatiently. An 
official said: 

“Cahill, we’re through waiting—” he 
waved a signal to the finish judges. 

A man broke from the ramp gate; a big 
fellow, blond hair plastered with the rain. 
Cahill gave an exclamation of relief. 

“Liggett!” he cried. Then as the man 
crossed the track he seized his arm. ‘The 
two-twenty’s run,” he whispered bitterly. 
“This is the hundred—where were you? 
What did Ransom. 

“*Take Lane Four,” a judge called. 

Liggett pushed by Cahill, sank to one knee 
on the mark. He was cool, his nerves tough 
steel. Drive; power; he had it all: The 
man that took this spring from him would 
have to run. 

our marks!” the starter called. “Get 





He whipped into his crouch, legs tensed 
like coil springs, every muscle poised. Be- 
side him Page of Marysville; slated to win. 
Liggett smiled. The gun cracked! 

Out from his mark he sprang, drove like a 
rocket down the track. To left and right the 
runners dropped away till only one, that 
purple-jerseyed athlete, pounded at his side. 
The stands were howling; crashing bursts of 
sound that rolled across the field. The curb 
of the running track skimmed back, a shadow 
in the midst. All Liggett saw was that run- 
ner by his side; Page, fighting madly, lashing 
his muscles to a frenzied sprint. A sprint 
that told. . . . The purple jersey drew 
ahead. 

Liggett’s face set savagely. Three years 

the coach had waited. The thought was like 
a spur. His stride shortened, his legs pumped 
piston strokes, hurling a wet cloud of cinders 
in his wake. The purple jersey ceased to 
gain; he caught it. Summoning a last re 
serve of fighting heart, he drove forward. . 
He passed the purple jersey—sprinted 01 on. 
Two strides—another—then a white string 
struck his breast—the world went spinning 
from him. 


A clock was striking somewhere. Liggett 
listened, counting the strokes idly. Five 
o'clock! He sprang up—the hundred—he 
must—— 

Cahill leaned over him. He said: 

“Easy, Liggett. ... You've had a tough 
day; take it easy.’ 

Liggett = saw he was in the dressing-rooms 
again. gang was there, their faces 
pa ak ony Carroll said soberly: 

“Ardmore won! . . You won, Pete.” 

Cahill spoke loudly: “Front-page stuff! 
Wait till you see the morning News!” 

Uncle Jimmie pushed through the circle. 
Unfolding a newspaper, he read slowly: 


“COOL-NERVED SPRINT STAR 
SAVES ATHLETIC COACH” 


le face turned crimson. He mut- 
“Pipe down, Uncle Jimmie.” 
The old man peered over the sheet. 
“Sure, lad,” he answered mildly. “But 
it’s no harm to know—ye’re front-page stuff 
a’ready. An’ bigger-lettered than I said.” 
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Riding a Cyclone 


HIS story of riding a cyclone happened 

shortly after Mr. Clifford B. Harmon, 
President and founder of the International 
League of Aviators, and I made the American 
duration record for free balloons of 48 hours 
and 26 minutes; which still stands after 
over twenty years. (See Boys’ Lire for 
January, 1932.) This record was made in 
the Balloon ‘New York,” which was built 
by Capt. Thomas Scott Baldwin and myself, 
in the old Hodgman Rubber Works at 
Tuckahoe, N. Y.; the first rubber company 
to make vuleanized balloon cloth in this 
country. They very generously turned over 
a portion of one of their large factory build- 
ings to us so we could lay out the balloon 
materials on the floor in order to cut and 
sew the templets—large squares of cloth cut 
to special sizes and shapes, so calculated 
that when they were sewed together they 
would make a round ball. Each piece form- 
ing the zones of the upper hemisphere was a 
little wider at the bottom than at the top 
until the equator was reached when the 
process was reversed, and the bottom of 


the sphygmograph, cardiograph and stethes- 
cope, and practiced up ready for our flight 
in the National Balloon Races, starting from 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Clifford Harmon and I ascended from 
the balloon park late in the afternoon. The 
day had been very hot and sultry; there 
were some clouds on the horizon, but they 
did not look serious as we floated away over 
the city and out over the level country, cut 
up into great squares as far as we could see 
in every direction, the country roads, a 
mile apart, making the earth’s surface re- 
semble a giant checker board. Toward 
dusk we saw flashes of lightning in the 
southwest, and soon black clouds gathered 
in the sky, the wind freshened and our di- 
rection changed, as the wind veered around. 
The first thing we knew we realized that 
we were being sucked into the middle of 
this approaching storm center with startling 
swiftness. We hardly had time to throw 
out ballast to try to rise above the center 
of the storm, when we were enveloped in 
the inky black clouds and whisked away 





“We struck a rail fence knocking it to pieczs’’ (Drawn by Julius Pinsky) 


these squares was made smaller and smaller 
until the ball was practically closed, all 
except a round hole from which hung the 
“appendix” or cloth pipe about ten feet 
long through which ‘the gas is put into the 
balloon when it is to be inflated. This 
appendix is left open when the balloon is 
floating in the air, so that if the gas expands 
from the heat of the sun or rapid ascension 
it can escape out of this opening, and not 
cause the balloon to explode, as was the case 
in our balloon the “Conqueror” which burst 
at an altitude of 3,000 feet over the city of 
Berlin, Germany. 

During our duration record flight, we had 
attained what at that time was a record 
height of 26,200 feet, and we spent several 
hours at that altitude, which is just about as 
high as a human being can go without 
special oxygen tanks and face masks to aid 
respiration. The air gets thinner and 
lighter and the air pressure less and less as 
you rise higher and higher. A person must 
breathe twice as rapidly to get the normal 
amount of oxygen required to sustain life, or 
carry oxygen gas to supply the lungs in the 
rarefied air above 22,000 feet. The pulse 
rate rises and the pressure in the blood is 
affected. We determined to investigate 
these interesting matters from a medical 
point of view and to take a “‘sphygmograph” 
an instrument to record the pressure of the 
blood, and to make other records of the 
heart and lung action on our next trip. I 
studied the operation of these instruments, 


over the country at a terrific rate of speed; 
our last glimpse of the ground was a vision 
of trees and fields swiftly passing below us 
as we entered the very vortex of the cyclonic 
storm area, that had so suddenly come upon 
us. We rose rapidly nearly fifteen thousand 
feet, and we thought we might possibly 
shoot out over the top and be left in the 
smooth air above the clouds, but we soon 
struck a descending draft of cold air that 
drove us down thousands of feet, only to be 
hurled into the rising currents again in the 
turbulence of the very center of the whirl- 
pools of air. We were tossed about like a 
chip in the gorge of Niagara. Our basket 
swung around with such speed that we had 
to clutch the sides to keep from being 
thrown out. I wrote later to Rudyard 
Kipling describing this storm in the air, and 
marveling at his wonderful description of an 
imaginary airship-wreck in his classic story 
“With the Night Mail,” and he thanked me 
for the thrilling corroboration. We did not 
know what was going to happen next, but 
hung on for dear life until I saw through a 
rift in the clouds, the faint outlines of the 
ground over which we were rapidly passing. 
We lowered the drag rope, opened the gas 
valve in the top of the balloon and soon 
were settling fast toward earth. As we ap- 
proached nearer, the drag rope caught on a 
wire fénce which fortunately gave way, the 
barbed wires dragging over the ground re- 
tarding our speed somewhat. When we 
were about fifty feet above the trees I pulled 





The subject this month is: 


for oxygen tanks, etc. 





The LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
the best letter or drawing on a subject to be announced each month. 

In case of a tie the prize award will go to all tying contestants. 

Drawings or letters must reach the office of Maj. August Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City, on or before the fifteenth of the month of issue. 


Best drawing of a pilot showing full equipment, flying clothes, goggles, face mask 
Drawings must be received on or before May 15, 1932. 
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Early in the season Dick could neither hit 
nor field. Frequent colds left him fagged, 
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From the coach he learned that washing 
hands often with Lifebuoy removes germs 
—guards health. 
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And he’s been in great shape ever since. He’s beaten the scholastic home-run 


record—won many a ball game with his heavy hitting and fast fielding. 








How Dick, the “hitless wonder” 
broke the schoolboy home-run record 


ICK couldn’t hit the side of a 

barn when practice started. The 
boys called him the “‘hitless wonder”. 
His fielding was terrible, too—one 
ball after another got by him. 


The coach saw that he was a nat- 
ural ball player but that he was off 
form—a victim of minor ills that 
slowed him up. So he gave Dick some 
pointers on how to avoid colds, sore 
throats, etc.— how to keep in better 
shape. 

And what a sweet ball player Dick 
turned out to be! Hit “homers” in al- 
most every game. And seldom missed 
a chance in the field. 


The coach’s health tip 


A part of the coach’s advice was sim- 
ple and easy to follow but it worked 
wonders for Dick. It was just this, 
“Wash hands frequently and particu- 
larly before eating with Lifebuoy Health 
Soap.” 

Coaches and trainers know that 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath. 


Lifebuoy’s abundant, purifying lather 
removes germs as well as dirt. And 
that’s very important. For the Life 
Extension Institute reports that 27 
diseases may be spread by germscarried 
by the hands to the mouth or nose. 

So profit by Dick’s experience and 
get the Lifebuoy habit. It will help a 
lot to keep you in perfect trim. 


For a clear, healthy skin 


Lifebuoy does. wonders for the skin, 
too. Helps keep away pimples and 
blackheads—gives the skin a clear, 
healthy, outdoor look. 


And after practice or a game a 
“Lifebuoy bath” gets off dirt and 
perspiration like magic—makes you 
feel like a new man. 

Follow the example of thousands 
of other young athletes—start playing 
the Lifebuoy Wash-up game. Mail 
the coupon below for a free Wash-up 
Chart and a “‘get acquainted” cake of 
Lifebuoy Health Soap. . 
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Cake of Lifebuoy — both Free. 


i LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 295, Cambridge, Mass. 
1 Please send me the Lifebuoy “Wash-Up” Chart and a Trial 
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Arr ER all—what could be more thrilling toa real Scout 
than a good tent, a bright fire, the companionship of his dog 
and some real good camp equipment. 


The wide-a-wake boy will insure perfect camping 

facilities by equipping himself with official Boy 

Scout Equipment. It helps make camping real sport 
He will also start thinking of getting an 
Outdoor Service Outfit which consists of 
a “V” neck short sleeve shirt, and shorts. 
It’s just the thing for camp. 


These pages list parts of the Outdoor Serv- 
ice Outfit and other articles of equipment 
which will interest Scouts just now. 


+ *The Official Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
Itis all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to keep its fine appearance 
year after year. 
Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 63% to 
734, inclusive. 
The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $2.50 
Outdoor Service Shorts 


Extra strong and sturdy, 
made of good wearing khaki. 
One hip pocket, two side 
pockets and watch pocket 
with usual belt loops. All 
sizes. 


No. 688 $1.25 


Official Swimming Suits 
HasenienN. ANE 30N One-piece model. An athletic ones 
ee piece style, dark blue worsted swim- 


7 bi ing suit with Boy Scout Emblem. 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY Gubtver Service: Shirt ean pe ste ng hp oad erage 


‘_— style and comfort. It will not bind 


L i} | 


a 


Gives full freedom in the water. Has 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniform 





Low cut “V"’ neck without 
collar and short sleeves, al- 
lowing ample freedom to the 
muscles of the neck and arms. 
Double breast pockets with 
embroidered ‘‘Boy Scouts of 
America” strip over right 
pocket. All sizes. 


No. 687 $1.40 





or sag. Made of medium weight 
pure worsted. Sizes 28 to 44. 


No. 518 $3.50 


Speed model. An athletic two- 
piece style, white worsted shirt 
with Boy Scout Emblem and blue 
worsted trunks. Made of medium 
weight pure worsted. 


No. 517 $3.50 


Tne OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT OUTFITTER 


Do not accept substitutes — purchase from — v3 
(ag 





IN YOUR CITY OR COMMUNITY Ws a 
YOUR SCOUTMASTER WILL TELL YOU WHO YOUR LOCAL OUTFITTERS ARE 8 Fi 
RR eee rere ene ett i Sete eatin en ~~~ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 















COME ON You FOLKS- 
GET INTOA LIFE PRE- 
SERVER— HURRY- THE, 
porns. SINKI 
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xk Official -All-Steel Axe 


All steel constructed. Head and handle are manufactured in 
a single piece. Tests prove handle virtually unbreakable. 
Fitced with wooden grips, finished in a red and black marble- 
ized or mottled effect. Complete with leather sheath. 


No. 1424 Price, $1.75 


‘*Brid geport”’ 





*k Official First Aid Belt Kit 

An outfit that has been adopted after years of experimenting 
with the many and various items of First Aid and finally 
selected by a Board of Experts with the approval of the 
American Red Cross. It is a kit that will be welcomed by the 
entire field because it is so compact and still contains all the 
essential. ingredients of a First Aid pouch. Every Scout and 
Scout Official should have one before starting to camp or on 
ahike. 


No. 1548 Price, 75c 





kk Official “Boy Scout “Bugles 


An instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the aver- 
age bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, 
powerful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, tun- 
ing slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. 


No. 1277 “‘Conn’’ Make Price, $5.00 
No. 1538 Price, $4.00 


**Rexcraft’’ Make 
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** Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is 
especially recommended by experts for quick results. Package 
of tinder furnished. 


No. 1532 


Price, $1.00 


2 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 












4f not stocked by outfitter — 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERIC 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST 33RD. ST. 


OW. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 


—NEXT MORNING — 
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Where to Purchase Official Equipment 


The items listed on these two pages are all 
marked with one, two or three stars. These 
stars indicate the following: 

Items marked » indicate that they are 
stocked by all Official Outfitters. 

%* * indicate that item is handled by a few 
Outfitters only. 
%*& *& kindicate that item is sold only through 
the Boy Scouts of America, either direct or 
by mail. 











xk Swiss Model Army 
Compass 


Gun Metal Case and Pathfinding de- 

vice. Luminous floating dial. This com- 

7 was originally produced for the 
. S. Army Engineer Corps’ use. 





No. 1068 Price, 75c 





xk Official Boy Scout Lariat 


The Lariat is 20 ft. in len gth and made of Sampson Spot Cord. 


This cord is absolutely the strongest and best on the market 
today and is recognized by. the red spots in it. Especially use- 
ful on a hike-and in camp. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.25 





4 « 
* Official ‘Boy Scout Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experimenting and consulta- 
tions with hunters, trappers and leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided improvement over any haversack on the market 
today and is the most practical article of a Scout’s Equipment. 


No. 573 Price, $2.50 





No. 3602 


xk Photograph Album 


Anexcellent hotograph album bound in cloth with a silver 
birch effect. Contains 50 leaves for mounting photographs. 
More can be added. Size 7 x 11. 


No. 3602 Price, $1.50 


583 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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1 SWALLOWED ABouT HALF 
THE OCEAN — THAT SALT 
WATER CERTAINLY HAs 
AN AWFUL TASTE — 6Y 
THE WAY IM HUNGRY- 
LETS HAVE SOME OF THE 
CRACKERS . 
SALVAGED "! 
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order By mail from 









WHAT KIND 
OF CRACKERS 
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SALTED 
CRACKERS /! 


BE SURE AND FIND 
CUT NEXT MONTH 









































xk Official Sewing Kit 


A wonderful Sewing Outfit of Pins, Needles, Scissors, 
Thread, Buttons, in a compact leatherette case. A kit that 
should be in every Scout’s haversack. 


No. 1491 Price, 50c 





** Waterproof Match “Box 


Waterproof, yet easily parry Made of seamless brass about 
the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last 
several days. May save your life, as it has many others. 


No. 1437 Price, 50c 


Books for All Boys! 
xk Swimming and Water Safety 


Authoritative, clear cut, profusely 
illustrated. Includes a discussion on 
the Methods of Teaching Swimming, 
Swimming Strokes, Lifesaving Meth- 
ods, the Scout Life Guards, Cause 
and Prevention of Drowning Acci- 
dents, Camp Water-front Protection 
Methods, - Diving, Canocing, Pag- 
eants, a History of Swimming, Bib- 
liography and other valuable material. 


No. 3681 Each, 60c 








kkk Canoeing 


Over thirty years of active canoe ex- 
perience enables the author, Walde- 
mar Van Brunt Claussen, to authori- 
tatively tell of the art of canoeing. 
Types of canoes, strokes, ways of sit- 
ting, portaging, packing and repair- 
ing are illustrated and detailed so that 
even the novice can readily under- 
stand and follow the instructions. It 
also includes the proper methods of 
launching and landing, along with 
suggestions for canoe trips and pre- 
cautions to observe in preparation. 


No. 3107 Each, 75c 


























xkk Kites 


Thousands of boys throughout the 
country are having great fun making 
and flying kites. Instructions for the 
making Seaion: type kites, methods 
of flying and suggestions for competi- 
tive events among groups of boys. 


No. 3146 Each, 30c = 




































Save Coupons 
from these 


OCTAGON 
SOAP PRODUCTS 


Octagon Soap 

Octagon Soap Powder 
Octagon Scouring Cleanser 
Octagon Floating Soap 
Octagon Soap Chips 
Octagon Toilet Soap 


o 
BORDEN’S 
PREMIUM BRANDS 


“Magnolia” Condensed Milk 
“Star’’ Condensed Milk 
“Darling’’ Condensed Milk 
“*Standard”’ Condensed Milk 
“Peninsular” Condensed Milk 
“Challenge’’ Condensed Milk 
“Leader’’ Condensed Milk 
“Red Star” Condensed Milk 
**Pearl’’ Evaporated Milk 

“ Silver Cow” Evaporated Milk 


& 
KIRKMAN 
SOAP PRODUCTS 


Kirkman’s Borax Soap 
Kirkman’s Soap Powder 
Kirkman’s Cleanser 
Kirkman’s Soap Chips 
Kirkman’s Floating Soap 
Kirkman’s Softener 


LUZIANNE 
COFFEES AND TEA 


Official high grade, 
real wool Khaki 
Camp Blanket; soft 
and pliable with 

‘ ass Emblem 
> woven in texture. 





“COME ON 
FELLOWS! 
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Let’s Go CAMPING 


Be ready for this call . . . with 

complete out-of-doors equip- 

ment. You can get your outfit 
without spending a penny. 


HAT do you need most for your next camping 

trip? An Axe, a Cooking Kit, Signal Flags, a Flash- 
light or a Tent? Or what else? You can.own exactly 
what you want very easily now. All Scouts are offered 
these premiums without spending asingle penny. Merely 
save Octagon, Borden, Kirkman and Luzianne coupons. 
They all may be combined for the same premiums... 
and soon you'll have enough to get what you want. 
Only coupons from the products listed at left will count! 


Easy to Get Coupons 

There are all sorts of ways you can save coupons. Hun- 
dreds of boys have found these two successful: When 
mother buys for the kitchen ask her to buy Octagon 
and Kirkman soap products. There’s one for every 
household need. Also Borden’s Premium Brand Milks 
... that lend creamy richness to cooking. And in the 
South the famous Luzianne Coffees and Tea. Your 
mother will be glad to use these fine products... for 
most women have found there’s nothing better. 

Here’s another way to save coupons. See all nearby 
grocers. Ask them to help you, by telling you the names 
of neighbors who use any or all of these brands. 
Then see these folks. Tell them what you’re doing. 
Ask them to please save the coupons for you. Make 
a weekly round of collections. And before you know 
it, you'll have enough saved to get whatever you want! 


Send for Free Catalog 

Maybe your Troop would like to get a Shelter Tent, 
a new Patrol Flag or some other important item. Tell 
them about this new, easy plan. With all the fellows 
working together, there’s no limit to what you can 
earn. But first write for our new catalog of official 
Scout equipment so that you can pick out many other 
dandy premiums. 


PREMIUM DEPARTMENT 
17 Sussex Street Jersey City, N. J. 





NOTE TO ALL SCOUTMASTERS: This premium offer is a 
splendid way to get added equipment for your Troop. Why 
not call the attention of your boys to it...as well as point out 
to them the many worth-while accessories they can easily get. 











Pup Tent of durable water- 

proof Khaki colored Duck; 

easily erected; affording room 
for 2 boys. 








| ing armor of ice. 








the rip cord with all my might and main, 
ripping open the top of the balloon in order 
to allow the gas to escape immediately, and 
prevent the envelope from catching the wind 
like a sail and dragging us over the ground. 
The wind was too strong, however, and 
before the gas was all out, away we went 
bouncing over the fields, the balloon swelled 
out by the blasts of wind like a great sail, 
we struck a rail fence knocked it to pieces, 
and hit a telegraph pole which fell in splinters. 
We balled up in the bottom of our strong 
wicker and wire bound basket, hanging on to 
each other and to the straps in the floor, 
and had all we could do to stay in. Harmon 
nearly fell out, but I held on to him, 
and though somewhat bruised we did not 
break any bones. An extra strong gust of 
wind jumped us over a patch of woods and a 
schoolhouse, and we finally came to rest in 
the soft black mud of a cornfield back of a 
big barn and some farmhouses. The farmer 
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and his farm-hands came running out jp 
great excitement to help us, and we wer 
royally entertained with the best they had, 
They were thrilled with our account of the 
experiences which we had just been through, 
and this was the first balloon they had eve 
seen. We packed everything up the next 
day and came home by rail. curious 
incident happened some time afterwards, fo, 
the farmer over whose land we drazged 
wrote to me and asked if I had lost a ring, 
In fact, I had torn off a bloodstone ring 
from my finger when I pulled the “rip cord” 
so violently and never expected to see jt 
again; but this farmer found it while plowing 
and sent it back to me. Needless to say 
we had no chance to study blood pressure 
at high altitudes as we originally intended 
to do. 

The winner of the March contest is Stanley 
Clark Mitchem, Clinton, Mo. Highly (om. 
mended, Charles Williams, Fillmore, Mo 


George Washington—Real Boy 


(Concluded from page 28) 


after Christmas. That journey was one of 
incessant hardship and terrific struggle with 
the wilds, both going and coming. 

Once on the return trip when he was ac- 
companied only by an Indian guide and one 
white man, Christopher Gist. death twice had 
him by the throat. 

It was December. Snow was on the ground. 
The streams were either frozen over or filled 
with broken-up ice. Many a time Washing- 
ton and Gist marched with their clothes 
frozen upon them. as if they had been wear- 
They were continuously 
on their guard against hostile Indians. 

At last, about December 18, guiding them- 
selves by compass and with the Indian’s 


| help, they came in the late afternoon to a 


little stream where, in an open glade, Wash- 
ington halted, saying that they would make 
camp there for the night. 

Suddenly, while Washington was looking 
around to determine the exact site of the 
camp, the Indian, who was only twenty paces 
from him, turned and fired at him point- 
blank. The bullet missed.: Washington, 
who carried no gun at the time, grappled 
with the red man, and in a moment the two 


| whites had disarmed him. 


The Indian insisted that’the shooting had 
been an accident, but the white men knew 
better. Giving him back his gun, but taking 
all his powder, they let him go. But they 
changed their minds about the camp site. 
In fact, they marched the greater part of the 


| night in order to make sure of escaping pur- 
| suit by other Indians to whom they felt sure 
the treacherous guide would report their 


whereabouts. 
The next day they had to cross the Alle- 


| ghany River. The ice was hard along each 


bank and great masses of it were swirling 
down the swollen stream. Possessing but 
one hatchet between them, they constructed 
a makeshift raft with great exertion and 


| only after a whole day’s labor. Late in the 
| afternoon they got on the frail thing and 
| started to cross by poling it. 


Halfway across, with huge ice cakes grind- 


| ing against the craft and tossing it help- 
| lessly about, an immense block of ice caught 


Washington’s pole, causing it to fly back and, 
as he clung to it, catapult him into the water. 

In that deep and turbulent river, with the 
heavy ice pelting past, George Washington, 


| good swimmer though he was, looked death 
| in the face. But, as he went overboard, he 
| caught hold of an outside log of the raft and, 
| submerged to his chin in the water, clung 


to it. Gist, maintaining his equilibrium 
on the raft with the greatest difficulty, went 
over to that side and gave George a helping 
hand. In this way Washington was enabled 
to climb back on the little craft, bobbing 
like a cork in the thundering flood. 

But they could not make the crossing. 
The current was too strong and the ice too 
thick. They drifted down-stream to an 
island. There, with the cold so intense 


that they dared not fall asleep lest their fire ° 


go out and they freeze to death in their sodden 
clothing, they sat up all night. Despite all 
their precautions, however, several of Gist’s 
toes were frozen, and Washington had to rub 
them with snow to save them. 

Luck was finally with them. When dawn 
came, they saw that the ice-cakes had frozen 
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together, enabling them to walk to the op. 
posite shore. 

Washington was always at his best whey 
confronted with extreme peril. He once de. 
clared that usually his mind worked slow; 
to a decision, and only after deep study an| 
careful thought; but that it functioned wit!) 
amazing rapidity when the danger of deat) 
confronted him. 

Like many brave men and great leaders »/ 
history, he got a distinct thrill from com- 
bating danger. After the battle of Gre! 
Meadows, when he conquered a detachment 
of French, he wrote one of his brothers that 
at last he had heard the bullets sing, and that 
the sound was not unpleasant to his ears. 

But George Washington, this giant of a 
man, this youth who could conquer the wil- 
derness and outmarch an Indian, had his 
physical troubles. When he was ten or eleven 
years old, he suffered an illness of chills and 
fevers. His brother Lawrence having died of 
tuberculosis, George was always on his guard 
against that disease. Twelve times during his 
life he was. stricken with severe illness, most of 
his sicknesses being due to something defective 
in his digestive or respiratory system. 

Hence, it is not too much to say that, had 
he not spent so much time out of doors as a 
boy and thus hardened his muscles and 
toughened his fibers, he would never have 
been able io go through with the incalculable 
strain and the hard labor of winning the 
Revolution and serving for eight years as the 
first President of this republic which he, more 
than any other man, had made possible. 

As I have said, he had little regular school- 
ing. He had none after he was fourteen. 
And all that he got from the schoo!room 
consisted of reading, writing, figuring, and 
“‘a little Latin.” But he educated himself 
in many other ways: by night study, by 
associating with gentlemen who knew more 
than he, by studying: his profession, by 
traveling up and down the country, and by 
learning to observe with remarkable keen- 
ness all that wonder world which is revealed 
to the youth who spends months and years 
in field and forest. 

It is inspiring to the student of Wash- 
ington’s life and work, both when he was a 
boy and when he was a man, to note the 
courage with which he undertook any task 
that came his way. He never plunged into 
it with the idea that he was all-sufficient to it. 
On the contrary, his attitude was that, 
although he was not equipped to attempt it, 
he would do the best he could with it so long 
as it was his duty. 

In that historic moment in Independence 
Hall, when he accepted his commission as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Revolutionary 
forces, he called upon “‘every gentleman in 
this room” to bear witness that he did not 
consider himself worthy of the job. How he 
undertook it and how he made a brilliant 
success of it in spite of heart-breaking diffi- 
culties and apparently insuperable obstac!es, 
is now history. 

George Washington excelled not only as 2 
soldier and statesman, but also in many other 
lines of work. This was because he kept 
himself prepared for any opportunity that 
might come his way, and because he never 
lacked the courage to tackle a job no matt’ 
how big or how new it was. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Third Mid-Winter ‘‘Cruise’’ 


URING the month of February there 

were three notable Sea Scout events 
that showed the variety of experiences boys 
in Sea Scouting can have. In Detroit the 
Third Mid-Winter “Cruise” of the Sea 
Scout Squadrons of the State of Michigan 
was held and was attended by over 250 Sea 
Scouts and officers. The National Director 
of Sea Scouting was also in attendance. At 
this rally the Sea Scouts from the various 
ships put on demonstrations in seamanship. 
An inspection was held followed by a ban- 
quet. 
"The outstanding feature of this cruise 
was the fact that 75 per cent. of the Scouts 
were Eagle Scouts. Ninety per cent. of all 
the Sea Scouts present were uniformed and a 
photograph taken of the Sea Scouts and 
leaders on this occasion was one of the finest 
pictures of uniformed Scouts ever taken. 


Fleet Goes to Sea 
AN ENTIRELY different type of cruise 
was held in Puget Sound on Saturday, 
February 20th. Sea Scouts from Tacoma, 
Seattle, Portland, Olympia, Bremerton, 


This is the way in which all good Sea Scout 
ships are started. It is a very simple matter. 
If you want to be a Sea Scout ask your 
Scout master to read the article called 
“Starting a Sea Scout Unit” which appears 
in the April issue of Scouting. 


Well Done! 


N APRIL Ist, the Sea Scout ship Kansan 

of Topeka, Kansas, of which Dr. 
William C. Menninger is the skipper, finished 
its tour of duty as the National Sea Scout 
Flagship of America. 
The work done by the members of this 
Sea Scout ship during the past year was one 
of the outstanding pieces of work ever done 
by any group of boys and young men in 
Scouting. It would be too much to list their 
achievements here, but during the time that 
they have been holding the flagship, the Sea 
Scout program in the country has made a 
greater increase than it has ever made before. 
Region Eight, which is the Region from 
which this ship comes, has made a greater 
increase than it has ever made before. They 
were the first ship ever to have the flag pre- 
sented to them at an annual meeting of the 
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Sea Scouts of the Lief Ericson sail a sloop while in camp 


Centralia, Chehalis and Shelton embarked 
on sixteen vessels under the command of 
Regional Commodore Henry Foss. They set 
out from Tacoma in fleet formation. The 
Regional Commodore hoisted his flag on the 
motor yacht Keewaydin which was the Flag- 
ship of the fleet. All the other ships fol- 
lowed in column. Commodore Bartlett 
Rummel of Tacoma was second in command. 
The fleet proceeded in formation to Olympia, 
the capital of the State of Washington. 
A formal dance was held which was attended 
by all the crews of the Ships at the Olympia 
Golf and Country Club. On Sunday morning 
Gov. Roland H. Hartley, Governor of the 
State, addressed the Sea Scouts. Church 
services were held and on Sunday afternoon 
the fleet proceeded once more to Seattle. 
There was a total of 172 Sea Scouts and 
leaders on this cruise, and it was the first of 
its kind held in the Pacific Northwest. Many 
such cruises will be held from now on. 


Spring is Here 

LL over the country now wherever there 
are Sea Scouts who have taken the 
Merit Badge tests in various handicraft 
subjects are realizing what a fine thing it was 
that they had taken up these subjects be- 
cause the big job now is to repair and paint 
the boats that are to be put in the water very 
soon. Nearly every Sea Scout unit in the 
country has a boat and very soon sailing boats 
similar to the one shown on this page will 
be cruising on the rivers across the lakes and 
harbors all over the country with just such a 
gang having a good time, out in the open, 
floating on the water, sailing before the winds, 

acquiring coats of tans and big appetites. 


How Can I Become a Sea Scout? 


THis question is asked in hundreds of let- 
ters received from Scouts all over the 
country. 

Do I have to leave my Troop to be a Sea 
Scout? The answer is, No. Every Troop in 
every part of the country can have a Patrol 
of Sea Scouts, but every Scout in it must be 
at least fifteen years of age and first class. 
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Boy Scouts of America. They were the 
first troop and ship in America to have pro- 
moted, organized and successfully accom- 
plished a Regional Training Course for Sea 
Scout Leaders. They have set up a record 
that is going to be a challenge to all the 
future flagships. The name of this ship 
will be written high in the annals and tradi- 
tions of Sea Scouting, and the officers and 
men of this ship, who have worked so hard 
to make it such a success, will be rewarded 
by the remembrance of what they have ac- 
complished. At the annual meeting of the 
Boy Scout of- America this year, a special 
letter of commendation from the National 
Sea Scout Committee will be presented to 
this ship. 


Northward, Ho! 


ARE you reading the serial Northward 

Ho! in this magazine? If not, you are 
missing a most exciting and romantic story. 
As well as having a splendid plot it shows 
how boys who have become Sea Scouts can 
use the training and knowledge they get in 
Scouting to good advantage when they go 
cruising on large ships later on. Every 
Scout should read this story. Every Sea 
Scout will. 


Scouting 

N THE April cover of Scouting there 

is a picture of a group of Sea Scouts 
looking at a capstan. This is the capstan 
of the old model of the Santa Maria that 
was used in the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893. It is quite possible that this old ship 
will be at the World’s Fair in 1933, forty 
years later, and will be manned by a group of 
Sea Scouts. 


Sea Scout Patrol Pamphlet 


LITTLE pamphlet called “The Sea 
Scout Patrol” gives all the information 
on how this can be organized, and will be 
sent free to any Scout by writing to Thomas 
J. Keane, Sea Scout Section of Boys’ Lire, 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New 
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Dan was a “washout” 


when it came to athletics 


.-- but he’s a star athlete now 
—since he put on 10 pounds 
this easy way 


HIN... frail... underweight. No 

wonder Dan was a “washout” 
when it came to athletics. In baseball 
he couldn't hit out of the infield. On 
the track he couldn’t run fifty yards 
without puffing like a steam engine. 
And in the gym it was a joke to see 
him try to chin or do exercises on 
the parallel bars. 


Dan tried hard to build himself up. 
He ate a lot, but he just couldn’t put 
on any solid flesh. He thought it was 
his “‘nature”’ to be thin and frail; but 
the track coach knew better. He told 

‘Dan about Cocomalt— how it helps 
to build up the body, how it gives 
strength and vitality. 


Dan tried it, and he liked its deli- 
cious chocolate flavor so much that 
he began drinking Cocomalt regu- 
larly. In six weeks he had gained 10 
pounds. He can chin twenty times — 
and he’s getting huskier every day. 


For a strong, husky build 


Thousands of fellows have found this 
creamy, health food drink a sure way 
to a sturdy physique. By adding 70% 
more nourishment to milk — by sup- 


plying extra tissue-building proteins, 
carbohydrates and minerals— Coco- 
malt helps to develop firm flesh and 
solid muscle. 


Builds strength 


If you are thin and underweight — 
drink Cocomalt every day. It will fill 
you out, give you the kind of build 
you can be proud of. 


If you are frail and lack stamina, 
Cocomalt will help you acquire plenty 
of real energy and endurance. Athletic 
coaches and gym instructors tell their 
squads to make Cocomalt a daily 
habit. They know there’s nothing like 
it for gaining robust strength. 


Cocomalt also contains Vitamin D 
— that all-important Sunshine Vita- 
min which builds strong bones and 
sound teeth. 


Free trial offer—send coupon 


Cocomalt is sold by all grocers and 
leading drug stores. Have your mother 
get it for you or buy it yourself. Comes 
in % lb., 1 Ib. and 5 Ib. family-size 
cans. Very economical. Or mail the 
coupon below and 10c fora trial can. 


Cocomalt 


him. “. . . Now, you traitor! What infor- 
mation did you give them?” 

Peter fell back with a shock of surprise. 
He had expected a grilling, but he wasn’t 
prepared for this kind of a mistake. He had 
expected the Captain to demand the note, 
but now it appeared the Captain was laboring 
under the impression that he had given the 
note to the Spaniard. However, the mistake 
gave him time to think what he should do. 

“What matter? They are all dead now,” 
he said, wryly. 

“Even a dead Spaniard is an enemy,” 
Captain Brill barked. “I give you till 
morning to make a clean breast of it. Then 
—” He circled his neck with a stubby 
finger in an expressive gesture. “‘Get away! 
I am spoiling to do it with my own hands.” 

The ship promptly buzzed with the news. 

“That one with the grandee’s airs? The 
dark one—a Spanish informer! Giving in- 
formation to Spain. What think you? .. . 
We should boil him in oil.” 

“*He never looked good to me.” 

“He has a sullen eye.” 

Ps He was too dark and gloomy for the likes 
of us. 

They all had something to add to the 
bitter tirade. Louis Berghen heard all the 
gossip with a sinking sensation. In spite of 
the suspicions and assertions which ran 
rampant over the vessel, he found himself, 
almost against his wish, with an abiding 
faith in Peter Lammen’s loyalty. It wasn’t 
something which had come reasonably, nor 
could it be reasoned away. Some secret 
floodgate of intuition, which he couldn't 
resist, held him. 


HILE the rest were arguing among 

themselves, he got Captain Brill’s 
reluctant permission to see the prisoner im- 
mediately. ‘All right—get him to talk,” 
the Captain growled. “It may save him his 
skin in the morning.” 

Below deck, Louis found Peter pacing 
nervously up and down, as far as a shackled 
foot would let him. His eyes flashed Louis a 
grateful look. 

‘“*I—I thought you might come,” he said. 

“Why don’t you tell them what you are 
—who you are? I know; you are loyal. Tell 
them what happened.” 

“Anyone who imposes a decree is doubly 
bound to obey it,” Peter murmured. Sud- 
denly he turned on Louis. “‘This morning 
you spoke of the Secret Hundred. It has 
need of recruits. You are promising ma- 
terial—I have watched you. If the chance 
offered, would you join the Corps?” 

Louis flushed. He had often longed to 
become a member of that secret corps, with 
which the illustrious Count Mansfeld 
sought out the secrets of Spain. “I would 
give anything for that honor,” he whispered. 

Peter pressed something into his hand. 
Louis looked at it curiously. It was a small, 
red object, which flashed and flickered in the 
dull light. In a circle around the edge he 
could make out the words—Loyalty, Cour- 
age, Secrecy. A grotesque face was carved 
into the red stone, a face with ears and eyes, 
but without a mouth. It was the precious 
emblem of the Secret Hundred. 

“So be it,” Peter said, solemnly. “The 
emblem entitled you to all the privileges, 
honors, and duties of the Secret Hundred.” 
He smiled wryly. “‘The privileges and honors 
Come in short measure, but you will not be 
lacking for duties. Now, then, quickly 
before the guard comes. Take this message 
and deliver it to the Prince of Orange at 
Nordwyk. You must find him to-night at all 
costs. To-morrow will be too late.” 

“T will deliver it. But—” he looked at 
Peter with a level gaze—*‘ who will I say it is 
from?” 

Peter just had time to whisper something 
under his breath before a guard came tramp- 
ing toward them, but the words, which Louis 
strained tensely to hear, were lost in a blur 
of sound. 

Louis stole away to a secluded spot. The 
message, written with etched precision, read: 
“Don John will land picked men to-night at 
Nordwyk to capture the Prince of Orange. 
Warn him. He must be gone by morning.” 

Louis thrust the note in his waist. Here 
was a task for a stout heart. He moved im- 
patiently about his duties. From time to 
time he gazed at the distant shore where he 
imagined he could see the turreted walls of 
Harlem, the city over whose embers Spain 
intended to sweep across the northern 
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The Secret Hundred 


(Continued from page 9) 


part of that narrow isthmus which separates 
the Zuyder Zee from the North Sea. The 
sack of Naarden, with its ugly brutalitics, 
had been accomplished. Harlem alone he; 
back the swarming conquerors from over- 
running the Northern Peninsula. Wester|, 
from the city extended a slender strip of 
land, maintained by unflagging courage jn 
the very jaws of a stormy ocean, rising to 
wild and fantastic dunes on its westerly 
edge. Harlem Lake, on the east, formed hy 
the bursting of the confines of four lesser 
lakes during a violent storm, was a sea of 
limited dimensions, but, exposed to all the 
winds of Heaven, a dangerous and forbidding 
body of water. It was clear that this 
storm-lashed sea would be the scene of the 
final struggle for the city, and the Prince of 
Orange was building ships beyond the outer 
dyke with such frenzied haste and insufficient 
funds as he could command, only to watch 
them rot in the yards for insufficient men to 
command them. A faint haze hung over the 
sea, obscuring the swift currents and shallow 
strands of choppy water which he must cross. 

The June twilight was short. As soon as it 
was dark he slipped into the water, and 
swam silently away from the Spider. Beacon 
lights from the Spanish camp gave him 
direction. There was a sharp chill to the 
water with a taste of winter in its bosom 
still. After a half hour of it, the cold crept 
to his heart and numbed his body. ‘The 
stark fact was, he would never make it. 
Distances were deceiving across water. The 
beacon lights were vague glimmering stars 
now, distant, alluring, unattainable. Circling 
mists swept around him, cleared and closed 
in again. But the glow of light ahead of him 
held steady. A shadow loomed directly 
before him, silent, mysterious, black. A 
small craft, deep in the water, slipped 
across his path. He caught hold of a trailing 
rope, and rested. He was sure no one 
aboard had seen him. He heard the dull 
clank of heavy boots and the murmur of 
voices—Spanish voices. 

“We must bear more to the left to reach 
Nordwyk,” one said. 

“We will wait until morning,” another 
added. 

“At last the Prince of Orange in our 
hands,” a third gloated. ‘What a prize!” 

“Sssh!” 

“What?” 

Suddenly a hand reached.toward Louis and 
closed around his neck. 

“Ha! Quick! A rope! A rope!” 






















































Lous struggled desperately. The mira- 

cles of ferocity, which he had helplessly 
witnessed from time to time, seemed now to 
have closed in on his own person. The terri- 
fying memory gave him added strength. He 
rose clear of the water, then with a quick 
wrench jerked free and plunged down. He 
swam beneath the surface until it seemed 
his head must split open. A pocket of mist 
lay over him when he came up. 

The cold, clutching hand of the water 
frightened him. His teeth bit into his lips 
until his blood mingled with the salty sea. 
The beacon lights of the Spanish camp were 
coming nearer, though. He could see the 
separate points of flame rising to the sky. 
His feet touched sand. Was this just 
another bar to cross, or was it the end of his 
grim journey? He struggled forward, to 
drop, panting at the edge of water—on solid 
ground. For a moment he lay breathless 
and exhausted. Shouts from the Spanish 
camp drifted to him over the bleak stretches. 
He stirred, and got to his feet. The moon 
crept over the woods ahead of him, a pale 
hollowed disc that bathed everything in a 
soft glow. 

Louis’ chief danger lay ahead of him. He 
must pass through the Spanish lines to get 
to Nordwyk Wood. A cloud drifted over- 
head, obscuring the moon. Louis ran [or- 
ward, crouching in the shadows. He saw 
the still forms of weary sentries. He slipped 
around them, holding his breath for fear 
he would make a sound. One whirled on 
him as he slunk past. A tongue of flame 
leaped out and a stinging pain shot through 
his arm. He plunged into the woods, the cries 
of baffled men following him. In that brief 
moment the gravest peril passed, the stark 
fear that he wouldn’t be able to reach his goal. 

Louis was never able to recall how he ever 
found the secluded cottage where the Prince 
was said to be hiding. Blind trails confus 
him. Lurking roots tripped him, and sting- 
ing whips of branches cut across his face. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


But always he picked himself up, and ran 
on in a mad frenzy of haste. At last he 
stood before a cottage door. He rapped 
softly, timidly, almost afraid to make a 
sound in this soundless place. Silence! It 
was so still his ear drums throbbed to catch 
, sound. He rapped again. No answer! 
Then, heedless, he beat against the door 
with sudden desperation. A scraping sound 
within—a voice, penetrating feebly the sub- 
stantial barrier of the door. 

“Yes, yes—who is it, pray?” 

“4 sailor from Captain Brill’s ship with 
important information.” 

“What information?” 

“Tis for the Prince of Orange.” 

“He is at Ghent, I have heard. Why dis- 
turb a peaceful man with your wild ham- 

ering?” 
"Lous resolution and courage collapsed 
under this final blow. Were all his efforts 
then to go for naught? It couldn't be true. 
He must reach the Prince. He must. The 
Prince was here. He would batter down the 
door if need be, and see for himself. 

“Open! Open! In Heaven’s Name!” 

Another voice joined the querulous one 
within. “‘Open,” it said. “There is no 
danger to a pair of poor burghers like us.” 

The door flew open. A candle flared in 
Louis’ face. Two aging men stood before 
him. They looked much alike. They were 
similarly dressed, but in the face of one 
were the scars of a lifelong struggle. Without 
hesitation, Louis dropped to his knees before 
him, and put the note in his hands. 

“For you, sire.” 

The man smiled. “He is sure of himself, 
eh?” he said, turning to his companion. 


HE Prince took the message, meanwhile 

directing the other to bring food and dry 
dothing for Louis. Then he read the mes- 
sage of warning. For a moment his shoulders 
drooped, and he sighed. But his eyes quickly 
kindled with the fortitude which never 
wholly failed him. .Even a twinkle of mirth 
crossed his lips. 

“When Count Mansfeld speaks, I obey,” 
he smiled. 

Louis looked up at him with a sudden 
start. “‘Count Mansfeld?” 

“Who else?” the Prince replied. “‘In- 
deed, he has his secret signature attached 
to the note—a little secret between us. On 
whose ship is he now?” 

“T came from Captain Brill’s, but—but— 
Ididn’t dream. . . . He is so young,” Louis 
blurted out. 

He could hardly recover his composure. 
Peter Lammen a spy! The famous spy— 
Count Mansfeld! Chief of the Secret Hun- 
dred! That then was what Peter had told 
him when the guard had interrupted them. 
Suddenly he started with horror. 

“Oh! Captain Brill has promised to hang 
him by morning.” 

“What?” 

“Captain Brill thinks him a Spanish in- 
former. He is to hang by sunrise.” 

“No—no! We must stop that. Captain 
Brill must be warned. You must get back 
quickly. But—but how? ...I have it. 
Wait!” 

He hurried to a writing table, and the scratch 
of his pen rushing over the paper sounded 
like mice gnawing in a dark corner. Finally 


he turned to Louis. A smile lit his face. 

“Can you make it—Capftain Berghen? A 
ship lies behind the outer dyke, ready com- 
missioned. Take it, Captain. Here is your 
commission, and here the order for Brill. 
Go!” 

At the door, the Prince put his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder for an instant. ‘One time I 
visited a beautiful garden—in. Ghent. I 
watched someone playing in the garden. A 
little lad, a very long, long time ago. Was 
that you?” 

Louis trembled, for the Prince had touched 
a tender memory, a memory which the re- 
lentless years of war had all but crushed. 
He was afraid to speak, afraid his choking 
voice would betray the state of his feelings. 
Awkwardly he twisted away from the 
Prince’s hand, saluted briskly, and was gone 
in the darkness. 


GRAY streaks of dawn lit the sky. Heavy 

swirls of cold mist hung over the Spider, 
and Captain Brill was in a bad humor. In 
the middle of a group of guards near him 
stood the manacled prisoner—Peter Lammen. 
His face was calm and impassive. From 
time to time Captain Brill glowered at him, 
cocking his head and looking at him out of 
the corner of his eye. Suddenly the sun 
broke through, and revealed the tense 
spectacle—a lithe youth with manacled 
hands, standing below a rope that swung 
from the yardarm. It revealed, too, another 
astonishing sight—a vessel within a stone’s 
throw of the Spider. For an instant Captain 
Brill’s heart jumped into his throat. Then 
he leaned against a support and laughed with 
a sickly gurgle in his throat, when he <discov- 
ered the friendly broom at the masthead. 
“Tsk! What a start!” he grumbled. 
. . » What do you mean sneaking up on me 
like a Spanish mongrel?” 

The approaching vessel nosed alongside. 
The sea was quiet, a gentle swell running 
below. Captain Brill’s eyes almost popped 
out when one of his own crew came to the 
rail of the vessel alongside, and handed 
him the order from the Prince. He read it 
over slowly: “Captain Louis Berghen, late 
of your vessel, now commanding the Gull, 
advises me of your plans. Kindly see to it 
that you liberate your prisoner to him at 
once. Orange.” 

Captain Brill’s hand trembled when he 
finished reading. He turned to glare at 
Peter as if that young man were the cause 
of his discomfiture. ‘“‘A close squeak for 
your young neck, eh? Well, perhaps next 
time the Prince will not be so handy.” He 
gave curt orders to release the prisoner. “‘I 
wash my hands of the whole business. I 
still think it’s a mistake. '—I y 

“Before you reconsider,” Peter interrupted 
him with a grin, “with your permission, I 
shall put myself beyond your reach.”’ 

He stepped across the rail, and swung 
across the open space to the deck of Captain 
Berghen’s ship. y 

“Good riddance of bad rubbish,” Captain 


“ 





_ Brill snorted. 


The vessels drifted apart. A voice boomed 
across the deck of the Gull, a voice that 
Captain Berghen was to hear many times in 
the future. It was the voice of the vessel's 
lookout, calling to action: “‘A sail—a sail, 
to the north—A Spanish sail!” 


The Ancient Olympic Games 


(Continued from page 13) 


champion a statue was erected to him. One 
night, another wrestler, recently defeated 
by Theagenes, approached the statue in a 
fit of jealousy and pounded it so hard that 
it fell upon him, crushing out his life. The 
clement of poetic justice is so strong here that 
we suspect that a bard of later days invented 
the story to glorify this demigod. 

Boxing is another sport wherein fact and 
fiction may be interwoven, as so often hap- 
pens when heroes are concerned. Glaucus, 
the Jack Dempsey of the ancient world, 
before whose mighty fists no one could stand 
in the ring of Olympia or anywhere else, was 
“discovered” in the fields, hammering his 
plowshare to his plow with his bare fists. 

The training for both boxers and wrestlers 
must have been rigorous, for it was common 
practice to beat them with whips when their 
energy lagged. At first, like the fighters of 
the early English and American prize ring, 
they fought barehanded. Later, thongs of 
eather were wrapped around the knuckles; 
then they used the cestus, a polite name for 
brass-knuckles, which must have made of 
this contest a bloody sport. 


1932 


During training it was customary to pro- 
tect the features, and particularly the ears, 
with various masks, but during the contest 
they opposed each other perfectly naked. 
These bouts must have been much more 
rigorous than modern prize-fighting, for in 
addition to the metal cestus worn on the 
fists, no blows were barred. 

The pancratium was a separate event 
which has no modern counterpart, unless _ it 
be the vacant lot “‘free-for-all’’ combat, for 
is was simply a rough-and-tumble, a com- 
bination of boxing and wrestling. They used 
no cestus, however, and if one contestant 
struck another, he must have slapped him, 
for it was forbidden to make a fist. It was 
probably just an unscientific “‘roughing”’ 
match, with the quickest and _ strongest 
winning. 

Pentathlon 


But the most important of all events, and 
the one which bred the most heroes, was the 
pentathlon, introduced in the Eighteenth 
Olympiad. It included the running broad 
jump, the 210-yard dash, the discus and 
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need this piece of equipment can get 
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Doctors often recommend it, be- 
cause they know there’s no safer or 
more wholesome milk to be had. 
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can get it. For we redeem the labels 
for anything in the official catalogue 
except restricted insignia. 
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In some states, label redemptions 
for premiums aren’t allowed. So ask 
your Scoutmaster about it. 
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65 out of 100 


college students 
said 


“I choose Doric” 


Illustrating Eversharp 
Doric pen and pencil set. 


$8.50 


A UNDRED students were picked 

at random in two famous, old 
colleges. They were asked to select a 
fountain pen. Most of these alert, up- 
to-date young Americans recognized 
the style, the striking originality and 
beauty of this new Eversharp design. 
They chose the smart Doric rather 
than an ordinary round pen. 

Remember ¢hat when you are 
choosing pens and pencils. Ask for 
the Eversharp Doric. Yox too will see 
a greater value in its new style, its 
unmatched beauty and — 

ANOTHER THING—Eversharp points 
are interchangeable in two minutes. 
Any Eversharp dealer (whether you 
bought the penfrom him or not) will 
give you a new point exactly fitted to 
your hand, without extra cost. 

Nowit costs no more to owna mod- 
ern penand pencil. Doric pens as low 
as $5.00. Pencils to match, as low as 
$3.50. Round pensand pencilscostless. 


EVERSHARP 
DORIC 


Pens and pencils with this seal are 
unconditionally guaranteed for life, 


Fourteen po:nts, 
interchangeable instantly to be 
sure your hand is fitted exactly 





javelin throws, and wrestling. The events 
were probably held in that order, and the 
Barney Berlingers of early Greece were forced 
to compete all their events in one day. 

In jumping, weights shaped like dumb- 
bells were used, some of them quite heavy, 
which makes all the more improbable the 
record of one Phayloss, who is said to have 
cleared fifty-five feet. 

Probably other forms of jumping were 
included later, apart from the pentathlon. 
We have reasonable proof that they indulged 
in the running and standing high jumps, the 
standing broad jump, jumping from a height, 
and perhaps also pole-vaulting. 

The discus was similar to the type used 
to-day, although it was of stone rather than 
metal. One, excavated at AXgina, and now 
in the Royal Museum at Berlin, is shaped 
like the top of a toadstool, and weighs 
three pounds and nine ounces. To judge 
from Myron’s famous statue, the Discobu- 
lus (discus-thrower), the method of throwing 
was much the same as our athletes use to- 
day, except perhaps they did not indulge in 
the preliminary spins. 

The javelin-throw held a much more im- 
portant place in contests then than now, 
because every soldier was trained in it. At 
first, sharp metal war spears were thrown 
by men in armor. Later, in an endeavor to 
get more distance, the heavy spear was 
dropped, and the light, tapering wand of 
wood adopted. It was nine feet long, and 
about three-quarters of an inch thick. 

Unlike to-day, it was probably thrown 
with thongs, and, no doubt, a target was 
used. Two leather straps, fastened on either 
side at the center of the javelin, wound 
spirally around it, and ended in a loop held 
in the hand. When thrown, the thongs un- 
wound, and the spear was given a spiral 
motion, which would give accuracy as well 
as added distance. The two hundred feet 
our best athletes get today would probably 
be an easy distance for the javelin-thrower 
of two thousand years ago, for he was trained 
in its use from childhood. 


Cheating 

Unsportsmanlike conduct was as much 
abhorred in the days of Ulysses as it is to-day. 
If corrupt practice of any kind was discov- 
ered among either officials or athletes, they 
were fined and publicly shamed. The income 
from these fines was used to build small 
bronze statues to Zeus, it being felt that the 
culprit atoned in some measure by this 
offering. These statues were called Zanes, 
and stood in a row just outside the secret 
entrance to the Stadium, before which all 
athletes passed before they entered to 
compete. 

Because less than a dozen of these statues 
have been found, cheating could not have 
been very popular over the 2,000 or more 
years that the Olympic Games held sway. 
The chief offenders seem to have been boxers 
and wrestlers, and the most common offense 
was bribery. For a consideration of so many 
oxen or acres of land, a competitor was 
induced to “lay down,” and fake a bout. 
But so terrible was the shame that followed, 
and so high the standards of these games, 
that these cases were very few indeed. A 
couple of the Zanes were contributed ‘by 
charioteers, so bribery on the race-track 1s 
nothing new. 

In one case, at least, 
disciplined for cowardice. It seems he was 
entered in the pancratium (rough-and- 
tumble) and, noting the strength and fierce 
methods of his opponents during the final 
thirty days of intensive training, fled the 
city, only to be caught and fined. 

Unlike to-day, when an athlete does not 
compete against another until the day of the 
contest, these boys and men spent ten 
months together before the games, com- 
peting with each other, and receiving the 
same coaching. Probably elimination meets 
were held in each district, and the best ath- 
letes sent to Olympia for this intensive train- 
ing. Even the officials were forced to live 
at Olympia for ten months prior to the 
games, to aid in the athletes’ coaching and 
to be instructed in rules themselves 


a contestant. was 


Chariot Racing 
At the Twenty-fifth Olympiad, one hun- 
dred years after the revival of the games, 
chariot- -racing, with four horses, was intro- 
duced in the Hippodrome, a great open-air 





| amphitheater, four times as large as the 
; Stadium. 


The river Alpheus has washed most traces 
of this great race-course away, but Greek 
literature is replete with descriptions of these 





exciting races, which evidently caught the 
public fancy, for following their introduction 


came chariot races with mules, and later, 
horse races of various kinds. 

A starting gate was used, as to-day, but 
then it was an elaborate affair, a golden 
eagle with spread wings. At the far end of 
the Hippodrome was an altar on which the 
charioteers made sacrifices before a race 
to avert disaster. It was called Tarazxippus, 
or “terror of horses,” because the teams shied 
on rounding it, perhaps because of the recent 
animal sacrifices. Down the center of the 
great track ran a ridge of earth, and, no 
doubt, the turns were banked. But since 
the track was not an oval, but a right-about 
turn at either end, spills were plentiful, 
and the choice seats must have been near 
these sharp turns. 

These chariot races were indulged in by the 
wealthy Greeks. They were not required to 
drive, but might hire a charioteer, “‘highly 
trained, courageous, and firm of hand and 
eye.” Two, three, or four horses comprised a 
team, and even twenty or thirty chariots 
must have made an awesome and exciting 
spectacle as they thundered and crashed 
around the turns to the accompaniment of 
cracking whips and shouting drivers. One 
writer mentions a race in which forty chariots 
took place, so a spectacle with a hundred 
horses taking part would not have been 
unusual. 

Usually the horses were in light harness 
and the drivers naked, with perhaps only a 
flowing bandeau around the forehead, but in 
some races both horses and charioteers were 
in full armor. 

Horse racing, introduced eight Olym- 
piads after the first chariot race, were also 
held in the Hippodrome. The riders were 
naked, and rode bareback over the same 
distances as the chariot races—one, two, and 
twelve stade, or, roughly, one-eighth, one- 
quarter, and one and one-half miles. In one 
of these bareback races, it was customary for 
the rider to leap off his steed on the last lap, 
and race the length of the Hippodrome on 
foot, bridle in hand. 


Honors 


The Greeks are often pointed out as true 
amateurs, in that they were content to train 
for ten long months and compete for a laurel 
or olive wreath. It is true that this was all 
the reward the victor received, and second 
and third place winners got nothing. But 
this was only the beginning of the Greek 
athlete’s honors. Solon passed a law that 
the Athenian winners at the Games should 
be given 500 drachmas ($100) and rations 
for life. 

Always the victor was accorded a royal 
welcome on returning home, and in one case 
on record, a breach was made in the city wall, 
for the gates were not considered large 
enough for his greatness. Garlands of roses 
were strewn at the hero’s feet, gifts were 
showered upon him by his admirers, and the 
city was his to command. Altars and statues 
were sometimes built in his honor, and poets 
and musicians composed verses in his 
memory 

Cicero writes that Diagoras of Rhodes, 
having won a prize at Olympia, and his two 
sons, having covered themselves with glory 
by being crowned in other events that same 
day, was addressed in these words: 

“Die, Diagoras, for thou hast nothing 
short of divinity to desire!” 


FYROM the forests and mountains north of 

Greece came barbarians; still the games 
held sway. Xerxes and his mighty Persian 
hosts knocked at her eastern gates; still the 
games went on, and the Spartans even left 
their posts to compete. The Macedonian 
armies of the great Philip overran the land; 
yet every four years the cream of Greece 
gathered at Olympia. Czsar’s legions laid 
waste her cities, yet even the Roman con- 
quest could not stop these festivals. 

For over two thousand years they con- 
tinued, and Greece reached heights of physi- 
cal and intellectual manhood never since 
attained. Then came the Christian era and 
a God mightier than Zeus took the throne. 
The games were stopped, the wealth of 
Olympia looted, and the buildings and statues 
crumbled with the years. Dust settled deep 
over the glories of the Altis, the Stadium, 
and the Hippodrome. Then the river 
Alpheus, weeping at its loss, overflowed its 
banks and spread a mantle of silt over the 
plain of Elis. 

Fifteen centuries later, German archeolo- 
gists uncovered Olympia’s faded glories, 
and in 1896, thanks to the labors of a 
Frenchman, Baron de Coubertin, the games 
themselves were revived, and the first 
of the Modern Olympic Games was held in 
Athens. 
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MODEL 24 


Autoloader 
-22 caliber 


Waar a vaca- 


tion you can have 
with a Remington 
22 rifle and Klean- 
bore cartridges! For 
target shooting, kill- 
ing destructive ests, 
or small game, there’s 
nothing to equal this 
combination. 


Uncle Sam bought 
millions of Kleanbore 
-22’s forour soldiersto 
use in rifle practice. 
Army inspectorstested 
every lot. Kleanbore 
gave the greatest 
demonstration of ac- 
curacy ever made. 


The Army buys bul- 
lets that are Lubri- 
cated because they’re 
moreaccurate. Butyou 

can also get Kleanbore .22’s 
with Silvadry (ungreased) bul- 
lets. Shoot either Kieanbore 
Hi-Speeds, with greatly in- 
creased velocity and power, or 
ordinary Kleanborecartridges, 
and you'll never have to clean 
your rifle barrel. Kleanbore 
prevents rust and pitting. 
Short, long, long rifle sizes. 
Hollow point bullets for extra 
shocking power. 
Remember— more Klean- 
bore .22’s are sold than all 
other makes combined. Y our 
dealer has them and Reming- 
tonrifles also. Write for circu- 
larsto RemingtonAmmunai- 
tion Works, 1734 Sea View 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Northward, Ho! 


(Continued from page 19) 


his sou’wester on the deck and his laugh 
poomed out till it fairly shook the ship. 
Finally, with tears running down his cheeks, 
he gave Rand a bear’s pat on the shoulder. 

“T'll kick you out, sure! But yust only 
long enough to haf you gif me my orders.” 

“Proceed to New York at your discre- 
tion,” said Jimmie Rand, “and call to pick 
up the Argo’s people on the way. Is that 
sufficient?” 

Lars pulled himself up, with blue eyes 
sparkling. “It iss, Mr. Rand. And now, 
Mister Mate, make ready to cast off, and 
haf a towing hawser handy. I am going, 
myself, to fetch dat tug.” 

It was twenty miles out to the Churchill 
beacon, where the river channel in its passage 
across the alluvial sands at last reaches 
navigable waters. The low lying shore, with 
its forest of scrub spruce, had long since 
sunk out of sight, and the ship seemed to be 
moving through an interminable shallow 

nd. 

The tug gave a toot and cast off the tow 
line as she turned back towards land. Under 
two lowers and a jib the Putney forged ahead 
and passed from the churned-up, brown 
water of the estuary into the dirty gray of 
Hudson’s Bay. 

It was blowing hard, snowing and growing 
dark, for evening was at hand and the brief 
northern summer had already passed. A 
few heavenly days of bright sun and sparkling 
sea, and then the wind shifts into the north, 
driving before it the white herds of Aegir, 
whose fleeces, falling to the earth, turn it 
white—and winter has arrived. In that 
north country there is no fall. Soon young 
ice forms in the harbors and bays. Little 
by little its glittering rim extends seaward 
until the whole coast is girt in an armor 
that no ship can burst. Son of the North 
that he was, Lars knew this, and he realized 
there was not an hour to spare if he was to 
rescue a shipwrecked crew from the head of 
a Baffin Land cove. Once on the broad 
waters of Hudson Bay, he cracked on canvas 
till the big schooner was staggering under all 
the sail she could bear. 

In one important particular she behaved 
like a different ship. Her cargo was gone. 
She no longer felt its steadying effect, like 
so much ballast, to keep her “‘on her feet.” 
Lars had dumped five carloads of stone and 
rubble into her afterhold, a total deadweight 
of about two hundred tons; but even with 
this she was “‘flying light,” her main deck 
ten feet above the waterline and her forefoot 
barely hidden beneath the waves. For 
beating to windward this would not be so 
good, but running free, as she was now, it 
greatly increased her speed. Booming east- 
ward under all four lowers, she reeled off a 
good thirteen knots. 

In another way, too, the absence of cargo 
proved a help. The steel rails had upset 
her compass and made it virtually inoperative 
while the schooner was coming into Hudson’s 
Bay. The earth’s north magnetic pole lies 
only a few hundred miles to the northwest, 
in Boothia Felix Land, and in such close 
proximity its pull upon the needle is almost 
entirely down. Even here, however, there is 
a slight horizontal component of its force, 
and this asserted itself again, once the cargo 
of steel was removed. When the schooner 
had gone about one hundred miles east from 
Churchill, her compass was steady enough so 
that a man could steer by it once more. 

Shortly after midnight the lookout picked 
up ahead the truck light of a steamer that 
had left port on the previous day. She was 
a big Norwegian tramp, plugging homeward 
at six knots to save coal. This satisfied Lars 
that he was on his course. By daylight he 
had left her out of sight astern. 

The wind backed into northwest and in- 
creased in force. By noon of the second day 
it was blowing a full gale. They had to 
lower the spanker entirely so that the 
Putney would steer. The outer jib was 
furled and the other sails were reefed to pre- 
vent their blowing away. Even so, she made 
good weather of it, and, thanks to her high 
a scarcely a drop of spray came on 

rd. 

It turned bitter cold, and the boys were 
very thankful for the hooded parkas, duffel 
gloves and sealskin boots which they had 
purchased from the storekeeper at Port 
Churchill. Without this rig. standing a trick 
as lookout would have been torture indeed. 
Before night the windward side of the 
schooner, from waterline to rail, was sheathed 
ina smooth coat of ice. The night that 


1932 


followed was bitter, but towards morning 
the clouds parted and stars came out. With 
dawn a break came in the storm. 

That next day—the third out from Church- 
ill—saw the Putney once more in Hudson 
Strait. Mansel Island had been passed 
during darkness, and sunrise disclosed Not- 
tingham Island silhouetted in the path of 
living gold ahead. It was what in more 
southerly latitudes would have been con- 
sidered a perfect winter’s day, with steely 
clear sky and a nipping breeze, just right 
for an able vessel to carry full sail. From 
aloft, so clear was the air, Jimmie Rand 
could follow the bold coastline of Baffin 
Land from King Cape, bearing north, to 
the Fair Ness, nearly one hundred miles 
east. Somewhere within that far-flung 
crescent the ship Argo lay ashore. There 
seemed every likelihood that her people 
were still on board, since the weather had 
been much too bad for open boats ever since 
her loss. Failing receipt of the Port Captain’s 
radio it was most probable, thought Jimmie, 
that they would try to work eastward along 
the shore in an effort to reach the mission 
post at Lake Harbor. 


Two weeks earlier such a trip would have 

offered no specia! difficulty, but now, with 
continuous gales and the harbors icing up, 
the situation was quite different. And be- 
sides, it seemed doubtful if the Argo carried 
sufficient boats to accommodate all hands. 
She was, Jimmie remembered, a former 
minesweeper, of the class built in Canada 
during the war, a fine, able wooden hull, 
but not above 150 feet in length. Her normal 
operating crew would be twelve or fifteen 
persons, but on this cruise she had on board 
upwards of one hundred, including engineers, 
prospectors and laborers employed by Arctic 
Explorations, Ltd., for their expedition, 
whose purpose was to explore the east shore 
of Hudson Bay for mineral deposits of great 
wealth. In Halifax, before she sailed, it 
had even been rumored that the “Argo- 
nauts,” as they were called, hoped to bring 
back a hold full of high grade quartz ore, 
shot through with seams of gold. This was 
to be their Golden Fleece, torn out of the 
hills of the Ottawa Islands, in the northern 
part of Hudson Bay. Hence the large 
number of laborers the little steamer had on 
board. 

All things considered, it seemed to Jimmie 
that a great deal depended upon finding her 
quickly, and he wished he knew better where 
she lay. The castaways’ own knowledge 
of their position had evidently been meager. 
Verbatim, their message had read: “S O S. 
Argo struck submerged reef off south shore 
Baffin Land during night. Beached at head 
of sandy bay about midway between King 
Cape and Fair Ness. Badly holed. Fire 
room flooded. Have two months full ra- 
tions left.” 

“About midway” might mean much or 
little, depending upon a number of factors 
about which the would-be rescuers had no 
knowledge. With thick weather, gales, cur- 
rents and faulty compass it was no trouble 
to lose oneself on this coast! 

The only clue of any apparent value was 
the reference to a sandy bay. That was 
unusual up here, where the earth seemed to 
consist of nothing but rock and ice. The 
chart, however, gave no inkling of its loca- 
tion, nor was there mention of it in the 
Arctic Pilot. Indeed this whole south shore 
of Baffin Land seemed a meta incognita about 
which next to nothing was known in any 
detail. 

Jimmie descended from the cross-trees and 
sought out the skipper. 

“It looks to me,” he said, “‘as though 
we would just have to close the shore and 
— it down till we come to that sandy 

ay. 

Lars Hansen grunted. ‘“‘When we go to 
trim dat beach, Yimmie, we will haf some 
yob. But if you will risk your wessel I'll do 
the best I can.” 

“Is there any other way?” 

“No, it iss our only hope to find dat 
Argo packet.” 

“Then go to it. We must locate her 
before they beat it out.” 

Lars nodded grimly and motioned the 
helmsman to let the vessel come up. He 
had never been close to this coast, but the 
descriptions given him by certain salty 
gentlemen in Halifax were not reassuring. 
The “rock patch” they called it, affirming 

(Continued on page 55) 
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THED&™ | 


REGENT 


$6.50 





“YVJHAT kind of a racket is 
yours, Joe?”’ 

“A D&M Regent. What’s yours?” 

“Last year’s. It’s not so hot.” 


They played three sets. Joe won, 
6-4, 6-2, 6-0. Was he proud? You 
bet he was! And this is what he 
thinks about his D & M Regent. 


“You get a peach of a grip on it and 
it’s balanced just right. Look at the 
reinforcements at the shoulders— 
black walnut veneer wound with 
orange and black cord. It’s tightly 
strung with red waterproof silk and 
there’s that extra stringing around 
the striking center. Boy, it’s speedy! 
The best racket I’ve ever had. And 
it doesn’t show wear at all!’”’ 


Other D & M Rackets from $2.50 to $15.00 


D & M “No-Rip” Thumb Glove 


New model; palm and 
thumb cut from one piece 
of leather, eliminating the 
thumb seam where most 
gloves first show wear. 
High quality cowhide with 
horsehide lining. Endorsed 
by “Wally” Berger. 


Price, $7.00. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
PLYMOUTH, WN. H. 


Send coupon for FREE 
illustrated D & M Cata- 
log, and ask your dealer 
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ELL, fellows, the month of May is at 
hand and Old Man Sun has left the 
equator away behind on his trip up our way. 
The midday shadows are getting shorter 
and the days longer; the bears, the turtles, 
the ground hogs and all the other winter 
sleepy-heads are out in the open moving 
around. Everything looks promising with 
one exception, and that one is an old boy 
| who, though awake'al! winter, might as well 
have been hibernating for all the good that 
| he does. - Who is he? Why Old Idle Five 
Minutes himself—may his shadow grow 
short enough to vanish altogether. Let’s 
shadow him and then dazzle him with our 
brightest jokes. That might make him light 
out for parts unknown. 
For the brightest jokes submitted, ac- 
cepted, and published, a Boy Scout diary 
| will be awarded. 


Sleeping Long 
Circus INpDIA-RUBBER MAN: 
ten-acre field around here? 
Native: Yes, but what do you want a 
field that size for? 
Circus InpDIA-RUBBER MAN: 
stretch out for a nap. 


Put Her Foot in It 
Customer: No! No! I simply couldn’t 
walk a step in shoes that pinch like that. 
Assistant: Sorry, lady, I’ve shown you 
all our stock. You wore those shoes when 


you came_in. 
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Dressing the Part 
Tramp: Can you spare me a pair of old 
shoes, ma’am? 
Lapy: But those you have on look like 
new. 
Tramp: I know, ma’am, and that’s what’s 
ruining my business. 


On the Family Tree 
Tommy: Mother, let me go to the zoo to 
see the monkeys? 
Mortuer: Why, Tommy, what an idea! 
Imagine wanting to go to see the monkeys 
when your Aunt Betsy is here. 


The Reason Why 
“Have much snow this year, Farmer 
Giles?” 
“Fair amount, but my neighbor had 
more.” 
“*How could he have more?” 
“He has more land!” 








Not Scouts 

Watson: How do you know there’s been 
a picnic here? 

Homes: I see by the papers. 

He Lived Too Long 

“But you guaranteed that this watch 
would last-me a lifetime.” 

“T know, but you didn’t look very healthy 





the day you bought it.” 
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Think and Grin 


F, J. RIGNEY 


Figure It Out 
Why is the figure 9 like a peacock? 
It would be nothing without its tail. 


Doubly Polite 


They were discussing the very fat man 
round the corner. 

“He’s most wonderfully polite, my dear. 
Why, I’ve seen him give up his seat in the 
bus to two, and sometimes three, women.” 








A Good Start 
Our baby is learning to recite “Baa, baa, 
black sheep, have you any wool?” 
What! Does he say all that? 
Well, not all, but he’s got as far as “baa, 
baa.” 


In Reverse 
Usep-carR SALESMAN: What’s the matter 
with the car you bought last week? 
Stunc One: Well, everything makes a 
noise but the horn. 


Reducing 
Jack: How is Spike getting along with his 
reducing exercises? 
Teppy: You'd be surprised—that battle- 
ship he had tattooed on his chest is now only 
a rowboat. 











Didn’t Suit 
AUCTIONEER (at horse auction): Look at 
this fine horse. See his beautiful coat. 
Ovp Farmer: Haw! Haw! His coat’s all 
right, but I don’t like his pants 


A Dark One 


FatHer To JonnNy: What is that big blot 
on your paper? 

Jounny: I made four smaller ones that 
I could not erase and as the teacher gives a 
zero for each blot I made them all into one 
big one. 


Motor Pointers 
First Ciass Scout: What is a detour? 
TenpeRFooT: The roughest distance be- 
tween two points. 


Turning It Around in His Mind 

ABSENT-MINDED Proressor (in revolving 
door): “Dear me, I can’t think whether I’m 
going in or coming out.” 


A Substitute 
Mama (pretty much excited): Here comes 
the parade and Aunt Helen will miss it. 
Where is she? 
Mary: She is upstairs waving her hair. 
Mama: Mercy me, child! Can’t we afford 
a flag. 


Only Fair 

After a terrific struggle, the freshman 
finally finished his examination paper, and 
then at the end wrote: “Dear Professor: If 
you sell any of my answers to the funny 
papers I expect you to split 50-50 with me.” 
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The BICYCLE 


is your 


best PAL! 


The whole world of fun and inter- 
esting things to do is just a short 
happy spin on your bicycle. Camp- 
ing, picnics, cross-country hikes— 
speedy transportation to school, 
games and work are only a few. 
Like every American boy you de- 
serve and should have a bicycle. 
Sturdy coaster brakes give you 
safe, sure control at all times. The 
bike is your birthright . . . some- 
thing you can earn, if necessary. 
Your nearest dealer has latest 
models. 


How about a bike for a birthday 
or graduation present ? 


Send for this 
FREE BOOK. it tells how 


famous athletic stars, movie idols 
and national heroes ride bicycles for 
health and pleasure. It also suggests 
many ways to earn a bicycle. Ad- 
dress: Cycle Trades of America, |nc., 
Dept. C, Bristol, Conn. 
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Gorilla! 


(Continued from page 16) 


navigating through that sea of vegetation. 
On the contrary, all that greeted me was 
silence, silence, ominous and nerve-wracking. 


SUDDENLY I stopped, rifle ready, sight 
and smell and hearing alert, every nerve 
excruciatingly tensed. 

A few yards from me a superhuman howl 
sounded, a furious, indescribable howl, more 
ferocious than the roar of an angry lion, more 
painful than the howl of a dog in agony, 
more terrible than the cry of a man wounded 
to death. This howl was totally different 
from the one of the morning. It was like 
nothing I had ever heard before, and I shall 
never forget it. 

But, at once that first howl was answered 
by ten others, raging, terrifying, seemingly 
close at hand, possibly surrounding us. Nota 
movement of a leaf indicates the position of 
the great apes, not a living being is revealed 
in that thick, green mantle. A strong, acrid 
odor stings my nostrils and throat. Then a 
silence which seems to last an eternity. .. . 

Then a stick snaps to the left of me. I 
swing around, but my eyes can detect no 
sign of movement. Then another stick 
crackles in front of me; another at the right, 
others here, and others there. The leaves on 
the tops of near-by bushes move ever so 
slightly. There is a swish-swish of leaves 
crushed by ponderous bodies and the con- 
tinuous cracking of broken branches. What 
can I do if one of these angry apes jumps on 
me without warning? What is about to 
happen? ... 

Nothing, this time. I breathe again, for 
I can tell by the movements in the bush 
around me that the gorillas are retreating. 
They are running away down the hill on the 
crest of which I am standing, the crashing 
of their progress through the underbrush 
sounding like some cataract boiling furiously 
inits descent. The masters of the forest have 
greeted me and given me their warning: 
“Leave us in peace. Go away, or woe to 
you. 

Thus my first meeting with ngagi, a mem- 
orable one for me. 


HREE days passed after my first meet- 

ing with the gorilla and during that time 
I wandered through the forest without 
catching a glimpse of the herd which had 
given me such an impressive salutation and 
such a threatening warning. 

But on the fourth morning Kasciula 
pointed out to me in a small muddy piece 
of ground the spore of a number of apes. 
It was plain that these spore were very fresh 
and that a number of huge gorillas had 
recently visited the spot, judging from the 
footprints which were twice as large and 
four times as deep as my own, in spite of the 
fact that my boots are none too dainty. 

Kasciula read this spore as easily as we 

read a book. Examining the ground, with his 
son and Katumbela, he pointed to the foot- 
prints, one by one and repeated each time 
the name of ngagi, followed by a lot of words 
which I was unable to understand. Later I 
discovered that these were the names which 
the pygmies, true to their ancient customs, 
give to each individual gorilla, never making 
the slightest mistake in their identification 
of an ape. 
_ Among all the names that Kasciula was 
jabbering I understood only one, Moami 
Ngagi, the King of the Gorillas, and showing 
me the royal footprint, the small chief with 
every possible gesture, tried to make it clear 
tome that this Moami was an enormous and 
powerful male. 

From that moment we advanced even 
More cautiously than before until an hour 
or so later Kasciula stopped. 

“There is Moami Ngagi,”” he whispered 
to me in a tone of concentrated hatred. 
“Bwaana, pum-pum.” 

“Pum-pum” is not a word of Mambuti 
origin. The pygmies got it from me since I, 
not knowing how to express to them the idea 
of discharging a gun, made the gesture of 
firing and shouted an energetic pum-pum. 

Peering down from a sort of natural 
balcony I followed with my eyes Kasciula’s 
gesture and saw a small clearing less than 
three hundred feet from us, separated from 
us by a little valley. There I beheld the 
scene I had so long dreamed of. Motionless, 
holding my breath in my excitement, I think 
I could have held that position without 
stowing tired for hours and hours, so fascinat- 
ing to me was the spectacle. 

A huge female gorilla was luxuriously 
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basking in the sun, while a young one of 
perhaps three years was jumping on her, 
worrying her and making every kind of 
mischief until the mother grew annoyed and 
gave him a powerful smack which sent him 
spinning, rolling over and over in a clumsy 
ball of flying arms and legs. A little distance 
from them were two other females and one 
enormous male covered with long, black hair 
tinged with gray across the center of his back. 
They were quietly devouring bamboo shoots 
and stripping away the peeling from high 
stalks of a sort of wild celery, with almost 
human deftness. Another female near a 
tree was busily digging in the ground. 

At my questioning glance, Kasciula 
whispered, “‘ Miondo.” He indicated with 
gestures and grimaces that the animal was 
excavating some roots which are musurt 
cabissa even for the palate of the pygmies. 

A female and a male were sitting side by 
side resting their backs comfortably against 
atree. Their long arms dangling, their enor- 
mous heads sunk on their chests, their mon- 
strous bellies entirely obscuring their short 
legs, they looked like a fat old couple com- 
pletely absorbed in an afternoon nap. 

The last of the group, a half-grown gorilla, 
grasping two lianas, was swinging back and 
forth with the solemn air of an old professor 
of mathematics trying to get into the spirit 
of an outing but feeling woefully miscast. 

But which one of these could be Moami 
Ngagi? Kasciula nodded to me to wait. 
After a while his face lighted up with an 
expression of hatred and he hissed a pum- 
pum in my ear. I then saw a tremendous 
male entering the clearing majestically, 
walking on all fours with an appearance of 
strength and power and elasticity which was 
truly impressive. He advanced with the air 
of a master, glancing around his domain to 
see that all was in order. At his appearance, 
the baby, probably remembering some 
severe punishment, ran to the arms of his 
mother who hugged him to her with an air 
of protection. 

“Secechhhh!” The attacking cry of the 
leopard sounded to my left. I turned quickly. 
It was Kasciula perfectly imitating the 
leopard’s cry, resorting to that strategy, 
which I afterwards found was a common one 
with the pygmies, to attract the attention of 
the gorillas and infuriate them. 

That sound let loose pandemonium in 
the small clearing. The youngster and the 
five females with an agility and a swift 
ness absolutely surprising to me, had already 
climbed to the branches of a tree, the half- 
grown cub scrambling up the lianas to join 
them. Even the old lady of the nap had 
picked out for herself a comfortable seat high 
in a tree. The three males had jumped to 
their feet and, long arms hanging below their 
knees, shoulders hunched, swayed on their 
short widespread legs, slowly turning 
their monstrous heads from side to side with 
the air of stupid ferocity of powerful animals 
ready for the most desperate defense or the 
most audacious attack. ; 

Kasciula acted like a capricious child. 
Losing all his customary dignity, he was 
becoming assertive and high-strung, whisper- 
ing to me and urging me to shoot Moami 
Ngagi. Discouraged by my refusal which 
to him was incomprehensible, the old chief 
repeated once more the cry of the leopard. 

It was then that I was able to admire the 
marvelous power of the “king of the gorillas.” 
Drawn up to his full height, his head tower- 
ing above the other males, he looked to me 
to be at least six and a half feet tall and to 
weigh around 500 pounds. His muscular 
body was covered by exceptionally long, 
thick, black hair, while the stomach and back 
seemed clothed in a vest of short, silverish 
hair. Waving one enormous fist threaten- 
ingly in the air, he beat upon his chest with 
the other, making a booming sound like that 
of a large drum. 


ON ‘E more Kasciula repeated the cry of the 
leopard and was answered by a terrible 
howl of fury from Moami Ngagi, echoed by 
the other members of the herd. Wild with 
fury, Moami closed his terrible fingers around 
a tree which ten robust men could scarcely 
have broken, and snapped the trunk in two 
with a crackling sound like a cannon shot. 
Brandishing this formidable weapon he 
advanced a few steps, emitting a howl of a 
very different character. It must have been 
an order, for the females and the young ones 
promptly dropped down from the trees and 
trotted away toward the bushes. As soon as 
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THE VITAL 


HE TAKES 
CHANCES...BUT 
NOT THIS ONE 


Taking chances . . . that’s his busi- 
ness. But—so is protecting himself. 
He knows the punishment of a slip or 
strain. He wears an athletic supporter. 

How about you, sir? Are you tougher 
than the professional athlete? Don’t 
you need the protection he insists on 
—that school and college coaches re- 
quire—for your strenuous sports, 
your tennis, swimming, track games? 


You do. 


Booklet tells what every young 
man should know 

Let us send you an interesting, author- 
itative booklet which explains fully 
and simply the need for and function 
of an athletic supporter. No matter 
what your favorite sport may be, you 
will be well repaid for requesting it 
on the coupon below. 

It will pay you, too, to insist on a 
good athletic supporter. The name to 
ask for is PAL, made by Bauer & 
Black. At your druggist’s, $1. 
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Chicago New York Toronto 





FREE BOOKLET—"“Guard the Vital 
Zone.” Mail this coupon to Bauer & 
Black, 2500 S. Dearborn St.,° Chicago. 
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| they had disappeared, Moami, in a last burst 
| of rage, seized the trunk of the tree with his 
| fangs, tore it to pieces as though it were 
a stalk of soft sugar-cane, and threw it far 
away. 

Then, dropping down on all fours, he walked 
slowly and majestically away, as though to 
say: “Here I am. You can do nothing to 
harm my family.” 

He had such an air of courage and power, 
that wonderful animal; that I was completely 
fascinated and in spite of all the insistence of 
Kasciula I could not shoot him. It seemed 
to me to be very poor sportsmanship to 
kill him from ambush. 

“Tomorrow we must get close enough to 
Moami N¢gagi to force him to attack me,” I 
said to Kasciula. The following-morning we 
trailed the herd for about two hours, getting 
very close up. The gorillas formed at once a 
semicircle around us, beating their hairy 
chests and rumbling out their murderous 
ugly howls. We divided our forces into three 
groups. Kasciula’s son and a few Mambutis 
went in one direction, the remainder of the 
pygmies in the other, and Kasciula and I ran 
toward the beasts, all of us shouting and 
making as much noise as possible in the 
underbrush; I shooting in the air several times 
until the herd was separated and disappeared 
in two groups. 

While Kasciula’s son continued to drive 
one family farther and farther away from us, 
Kasciula, swiftly and without hesitation, led 
me on the track of the other group in which 
was Moami Ngagi. 


jist when I was feeling absolutely 

breathless and fagged from our rapid 
pace, the chief stopped, listened, smelt, 
scrutinized the bush around us carefully, then 
whispered to me, “There is Ngagi,”’ with a 
gallant gesture toward a sort of fresh trail 
climbing almost vertically a cliff just in front 
of us. I found quite amusing Kasciula’s 
courteous invitation to me to clamber up that 
devilish cliff and face four gorillas. 

However, there was nothing for it, so I 
started up, crawling on my knees, head down, 
supporting myself with one hand and holding 
with the other my. Mauser rifle which seemed 
inspired to entangle itself in the bushes and 
lianas under which I had to pass. What a 
happy position I would be in if one of those 
great beasts chose to lumber down the cliff 
and attack me! 

How heavy and long and hooked and 
crooked a rifle can become in such circum- 
stances only one who has struggled with it 
can appreciate. Anyway, up and up I went, 
clenching my teeth, my heart pounding in my 
side, completely out of breath and uneasy at 
the absence of any noises around me, except 
of course the very considerable racket I was 
making myself. 

Eventually I had the sensation much more 
than the sight of having arrived at a clearing. 
Everything was drenched in the most mourn- 
ful silence. Freeing myself from innumer- 
able bushes, vines, shrubs and young trees 
and battling desperately with a liana which 
had wound itself around my neck and seemed 
determined to throttle me, I somehow got to 
my feet. 

Instantly three horrible howls sound in my 
ears and three enormous bodies bounce out 
| of the thicket, Moami Ngagi in the lead, 








Dodo Days 


(Continued from page 11) 


under his left hand move forward slightly. 
The big engine's roar increased and the plane 
began to trundle across the ground. The 
rudder-bar under his right foot moved for- 
ward and the chunky ship swung around, 
headed down the field into the wind. Once 
more the head in the front cockpit swung 
around searching both ground and sky for 
other planes. Then the throttle shot clear 
forward and with a chattering roar the plane 
leapt forward, the wind tearing at Ted’s 
nostrils. A slight forward movement of the 
stick and the plane’s tail lifted off the ground, 
soon to be followed by the wheels as the 
stick eased back ever so slightly. The first 
training hop had begun. Ted was on his way 
| to be a real Hawk. 

Ted’s instructor took him over Riverside 
| so that he could see the town from the air, 
and then began doing some gentle banks and 
turns. First one way and then the other, 
first right rudder and right stick, then left 
rudder and left stick, Ted’s hands and feet 
followed the movements. Engrossed in look- 
ing at the landscape below him, Ted failed 


| to notice his instructor ease his hands from 





waving a huge arm in the air and beating his 
breast in a rage. His almost human face is 
disfigured by a cruel grimace, the ferocious 
eyes shine like two burning coals, the mouth 
stretched open in a snarl displaying long, 
yellow fangs. All this is the vision of less 
than a second, just time to understand that 
my only chance of saving my life is to shoot— 
just time to lift up my rifle and fire, aiming at 
the heart. 

But instead of falling, the animal howls 
louder than ever and comes at me. It is 
only about seven yards from me. Could I 
have missed such a huge target at such a 
short range? I think that never in my life 
did I reload a gun in so short a time. A 
second shot—this time the monster stops 
and pitches forward so close to me that the 
branches of a small tree, which he crashes 
under him in his fall, brush my knees. 

The King is dead! Long live the Queen! 
And here she comes—not one queen, un- 
fortunately, but two in this case. Furious, 
seemingly conscious of what has happened 
to their male, they approach his dead body. 
They stop a moment looking at him but 
howling at me as if they fully realize that I 
am to blame. 

As quickly as I can, keeping my eyes fixed 
on those of the nearest female, I attempt to 
slip a fresh cartridge in my rifle, but my good 
dear rifle for the first time in all our long 
companionship fails me and the cartridge 
sticks. In a flash I have a clear vision of my 
position—Kasciula and the Mambutis still 
climbing the steep ascent; behind me a 
precipice worse than a trap: in front of me a 
very few yards distant the two infuriated 
animals which in a second’s time could make 
up their minds to rush forward and annihilate 
me with a single slap. And my gun jammed! 

Still looking fixedly in the eyes of the two 
monstrous old ladies, I put my hand in my 
pocket to find something to help me in 
extracting the faulty cartridge. This move- 
ment seems disagreeable to the biggest and 
nearest of the two females as she decides to 
put an end to this state of affairs and starts 
toward me, howling like a demon. 

Just at that moment I succeed in extracting 
the cartridge, a new one is slipped in and I 
take careful aim at the heart of the advancing 
foe. 

I raise my aim from the heart to the up- 
lifted arm of the gorilla which seems to me 
exaggerated in size out of all reason and 
almost upon me. The aim is true. With a 
yelp of pain she stops, bewildered, turns and 
runs away like the devil is after her. The 
other ape hesitates a fraction of a second, but 
I discharge my gun twice in the air and that is 
good enough for her. She, too, turns and 
takes to her heels. 

With a sigh of relief I sank down on the 
branches of the tree which Moami Ngagi had 
felled in his fiight and look at that great body 
sprawled such a short distance from me. 
Like magic, as always, the Mambuti appear 
from nowhere, so crazed with joy they seemed 
to be another herd of savage animals. 

Kasciula marches triumphantly to the 
dead gorilla, examines the cicatrice on the 
great abdomen, and plants one foot on it 
heroically. 

“Revenge is done!” shouts this toy man, 
with the air of all the conquerors of all the 
world, “* Moami Ngag: is dead!” 




































































































the controls and place them on the cowling. 
First right and then left, the plane rolled and 
turned as Ted continued to “follow through.” 
Then he saw where his instructor’s hands 
were, and realized that he was actually flying 
the ship by himself. After the first start of 
surprise, a delighted grin spread over Ted’s 
face and he deliberately banked and turned 
the ship as he had already done uncon- 
sciously. 

Ted’s instructor had been watching him 
in the little rear-view mirror provided for 
that purpose, and he now closed the throttle 
and put the ship in a glide so he could talk. 
“That's not bad for a beginner,” he yelled. 
“Ever been through a loop?” 

As Ted shook his head, the throttle shoved 
forward again and the ship picked up speed 
under the impetus of a power dive. Then, in 
response to the stick, the nose came up and 
kept right on going up. For a second the 
motor coughed, and Ted sat with the earth 
above his head, and then the plane started 
with a swoop down the other side of the loop. 

Ted was still wondering at the fact that 





he hadn't left his seat at all, even when the 
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—if it does not suit, you may 
return the bicycle at our expense, 
It pays you to buy from Bicycle 
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earth was over his head, when the ship 
landed and taxied up to the stage house. 
The centrifugal force had kept him as tight 
to the seat as if he’d been glued there. 
How’d you iike it, son?”’’ inquired Lieut. 
Waters as Ted hopped out of the cockpit and 
passed the ‘chute over to the next boy to 
70 Ups a 
, “'Splendid, sir! I certainly was surprised 
to find that I was flying by myself, though.” 

“Yes, I noticed that! Well, that'll do you 
for this morning. You may go in now. To- 
morrow you'll be second up since you were 
first today. Drop back one each day, on 
account of the air getting bumpy along 
toward noon.” 

“Yes, sir!” Saluting, Ted started off 
across the field toward the hangars, keeping 
asharp eye out for landing planes as he did 
so. The air was full of ships, and a plane 
coming in to land was no vehicle for a pedes- 
trian to argue with over the right of way. 
(oming in at thirty-five to fifty miles an 
hour, a Ship would kill any one it hit even 
if the prop didn’t get them. 


FRIDAY found the dodoes in a fever of 
excitement. One more day and the month 
of “dodo days” would be up. They would 
have their trim new uniforms, they would 
know who had been honored with promo- 
tions, and they would be free to leave the 
field for a week-end. Gone for the time 
heing were worries about flying and ground 
school grades. 

“] tell you, Ted, you ought to rate a rank 
around here!” Loyally. Roberts stuck up 
for his bunkie in the matter that was upper- 
most in everybody’s mind as they sat await- 
ing their turns at the stage house. 

“And I tell you that there’s not a chance. 
Why, only last night Thomas ‘gigged’ me 
because my sheet was turned down only 
seven inches instead of eight. The fact that 
we're flying hasn’t caused any let-up on that 
sore. I’d like the honor—who wouldn’t?— 
but with Thomas selecting the squadron 
leader and section leaders I don’t stand a 
show. I won’t even get a corporal’s stripes. 
(h— Here comes my instructor into line. 
See you later!” And with that hasty fare- 
well, Ted jogged over to take his turn at the 
stick. 

Things didn’t go so well for Ted that 
morning. He was next to last up and the air 
was rather bumpy. Just as he was taking off, 
agust caught the ship and rocked it quite 
nstily, and it seemed that everything he 
tried to do after that went wrong on account 
of the rough air. If he tried to do a gentle 
bank, he’d get a bump that would either 
fatten the ship out and make it skid or tilt it 
up and make it slip. It was with real relief 
that he at last received the signal to land. 
He felt as tired as if he’d put in an afternoon 
at football ‘practice. 

“Not so good today, young fellow! I know 
that the air is bad, but you’ve got to learn 
to beat it. That’s all.” 

With Lieut. Waters’ words ringing in his 
ears, Ted trudged across the field, head 
down. It was bad enough to be razzed by 
Thomas without having his flying fall down! 
As he approached the line of hangars, he 
swung a glance at the sky to make sure there 
was no upperclassman coming in too far 
down. Seeing one ship heading in, his eyes 
automatically glanced down its line of flight, 
and he then noticed for the first time that his 
pet aversion; Thomas, was walking along 
just a little way ahead of him. Parachute 
bumping at the back of his legs, Thomas was 
waddling along ducklike, busily poring over 
asheet of paper. 

Ted started to call out, but the memories 
of a dozen reprimands choked the words 
before they escaped his lips. Let the cad get 
4good scare! Serve him right! The landing 
pilot would have to zoom over Thomas in 
order to avoid hitting him, and the roar of a 
liberty cutting in right behind him would 
sare him out of just about a year’s growth. 
He ought to be watching out where he was 
going, anyway. 

Ted's eyes swung back toward the on- 
coming ship and opened in horrified amaze- 
ment. The ship’s prop wasn’t turning over; 
im fact, it wasn’t even there! The ship 
touldn’t zoom, couldn’t do anything but keep 
ight on gliding, because it was too close to 
the ground to turn. And that meant ! 

Even as Ted swung to yell, he realized 
that he would be too late. Thomas would 
probably stop and turn when he heard the 
«all, and would be cut down like a blade of 
mass before a mower. Even if he jumped at 
once, the "chute hampering his legs would 
lever let him get clear in time. 





Swift as Ted’s mind worked, his body 
worked almost equally fast. He hit Thomas’ 
legs just below the parachute with exactly 
such a flying tackle as had made him famous 
at W. H.S., and that young man went down 
with a surprised grunt just as the D H, its 
wires whistling in the wind, shot past. Its 
wheels touched the ground, bounced, came 
down again, and twisted madly around as 
the pilot ground-looped in his effort to stop. 
Ted slowly disengaged himself from Thomas’ 
harness and got to his feet as a scared-looking 
upperclassman raced back to where they 
were. 

“Great heaven! I thought I'd killed you 
both! I % 

“Well, you’d have got me sure if this dodo 
hadn’t been quicker than greased lightning. 
What’s the idea, anyway?” Now that his 
wind was back and reaction from the close 
call was setting in, Thomas’ anger found 
words. 

“T’m sorry, Thomas, but it really wasn’t 
my fault. I lost my prop—just flew to pieces 
—at 2,000, but I managed to cut the gun 
before the engine shook itself loose, so I tried 
to glide in. I was so nervous I didn’t see you 
until it was too !ate.”’ 

“Oh, well, that’s different! Why didn’t you 
say so in the first place?” Thomas’ laugh 
was a little shaky, but it relieved the tension. 
“You, dodo, you’d better cut and run or 
you'll be late for groundschool formation. 
Ili see you about this later. But in the 
meantime—thanks. I know what you risked 
in jumping in there!” 





TED was sprawled on his bunk waiting for 

supper formation when Roberts came in, 
grinning from ear to ear. “Well, what did 
I tell you?” he demanded triumphantly. 
“You're it.” 

“What do you mean, ‘I’m it’?” 

“Just that. You are section leader, first 
section! It’s on the bulletin board. Laugh 
that off!”’ Roberts’ glowing eyes paid tribute 
to the honor his chum had won. 

Silently Ted got up and crossed the area 
to where the board hung just outside the 
commandant’s office. There it was. ‘“‘Sec- 
tion leader, first section, Cadet Ted Don- 
aldson.”’ 

Ted’s first feeling was one of delight, but 
that soon gave way to a less pleasant reaction 
as he stared at the board. So this was 
Thomas’ way of repaying his indebtedness! 
Well, he could just have his rank back again! 
He, Ted, would have no honor won that way, 
especially since his own actions in the affair 
were not entirely creditable. If he’d yelled 
when he first saw the plane—— 

A line at the top of the sheet caught and 
held Ted’s eye. July 28th! Why, today was 
the 29th! That meant that Thomas had 
selected him for the formation before he'd 
saved him. What on earth did that mean? 
Surely he hadn’t been mistaken about 
Thomas being down on him! They must 
have made a mistake on that date. 


PERHAPS Ted might have found the 

answer to his puzzle in the conversation 
that was even then going on in the Com- 
mandant’s Office, could he have heard it. 
Cadet-Captain Thomas and the Comman- 
dant were discussing the very notice Ted 
was looking at. 

“I don’t wonder you were surprised that 
I recommended young Donaldson for Section 
Leader yesterday, Sir, but his quick thinking 
and quick acting today seem to justify it,” 
Thomas was saying in that calm, precise 
voice of his. 

“Yes, but you recommended him before 
this happened, and he’s been on the ‘gig’ 
list a good many times,” objected the 
Commandant. 

**T know it. I put him on the list myself. 
And, as far as that goes, I wouldn’t recom- 
mend him for promotion on the basis of this 
morning’s affair anyway. I couldn't. I rec- 
ommended him because his classmates like 
him and because he’s evidently had some 
experience in leadership somewhere. He's 
got quite a gift for organization. In fact, 
I'd have recommended him for Squadron 
Leader if it wasn’t for his bullheaded refusal 
to recognize the fact that he must learn to 
obey orders and, above all, discipline himself. 
He can’t seem to realize that that is why he 
and his classmates are being put through 
the grilling of “‘dodo days.” But much as I 
hate to, I'll keep at him until he does, either 
consciously or unconsciously. He can’t con- 
trol others until he can control himself. I 
know, because I had a hard time learning, 
myself!”” Thomas finished with a rueful 
little chuckle. 
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E’S A REAL PAL— entitled to the 
kind of snapshot that does him 
credit, a Verichrome shot. 

This double-coated film makes pic- 
tures that are more lifelike than any 
you’ve ever taken before. You'll be 
interested in how it works. 


B 
A 
Wit 
Every roll of Kodak Verichrome Film 
has two sensitive coatings. The first 
coating (A) is slow, to record bright 
parts. The second coating (B) is ex- 
tremely fast, tocatch the darker parts. 
Working together, these two coat- 
ings build up clear, crisp detail all 
over. And they allow you to over- 
expose or underexpose quite a bit and 
still get a good picture. 
That’s why Verichrome gives you 
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Your Dog eR 


make a really good 
Snapshot of him. . . 


This Double- 
Coated Film will 
help you... 





better pictures. Just remember to 
hold the camera steady, watch the 
reflection in the finder, and press the 
lever gently. 

If you have no camera, we recom- 
mend the official Boy Scout Kodak 
shown below. $6, with case to wear 
on your belt. It is the favorite cam- 
era with boys. Makes excellent 154” 
x 244” pictures. Folds up, easy to 
carry. 

Get Kodak Verichrome Film from your 
Kodak dealer—ask him about the Scout 
Kodak, too. And, if you’re a Scout, try 
for the Photography 
Merit Badge this 
spring. Verichrome 
will help you. East- 
man Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, 
New York. 





@ TUNE IN on Kodak Week-end Hour, each Fri- 
day Evening, Columbia Broadcasting System. 


-Use VERICHROME ... it’s Double- Coated 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Vacation 
Days 


will soon be here 


A.most before you know it, you'll be 
right in the midst of summer sports 
and activities. Baseball, track, row- 
ing, swimming, camping, fishing, 
hiking. 

You know how big a part healthful 
foods play in building muscle and 
strength. So eat plenty of wholesome 
foods every day, including cereals, 
which furnish energy. 


You'll like Kellogg's Rice Krispies 
because these crunchy rice bubbles 
are so delicious—so crisp they actu- 
ally crackle in milk or cream. They're 
nourishing too. Easy to digest, rich 
in energy. 


Fine for any meal. Just the treat 
when you are hungry around bedtime. 
So much better than heavy, hard-to- 
digest foods. 


Take Rice Krispies on your summer 
camping trip—on hikes and picnics. 
Delicious with canned milk when 
fresh is not available. Sold by all 
grocers. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 


golly? 


RICE KRISPIES 
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RICE 
KRISPIES 
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N SPITE of the fact that May is here, 

Fiche all the magic of spring, let’s have 
a little fun with the puzzles. It is too bad 
that this department was omitted last month, 
but don’t let your interest lag. 

All original puzzles and puzzle answers 
should be received not later than the 10th 
of the month. Address, PuzzLecrart, care 
Boys’ Lire, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


Prize-Winner for Original Puzzles 
Allen Werner, $2. 


Prize-Winner for Puzzle Answers 

(Solver of all puzzles in November, De- 
cember and January.) Robert Hawkin- 
son, $2. 


A Musical Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 

— 10 
2 1 
9 2 
22 24 
29 4 

18 40 

38 — 

—.19 
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Across: 1. Conflict with arms. 2. Reaches 
a destination. 3. Robin Hood's favorite 
weapon. 4. Agony. 5. A wearing away. 6. 
According to rule. 7. An outer garment of 
the sixteenth century. 8. Moderately slow 
in music. 9. A mythical sea creature. 10. 
To make merry. 11. A bone of the head. 
12. A long-eared dog. 13. A document giv- 
ing special rights. 14. A six-sided figure. 
When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters (indicated by 
stars) will spell the name of a famous 
musician of to-day. The letters indicated 
by the figures from 1 to 6 will spell a stringed 
instrument; from 7 to 11, a wind instrument; 
from 12 to 16, a stringed instrument; from 
17 to 22, a wind instrument; from 23 to 26, 
another wind instrument; from 27 to 30, a 
percussion instrument; from 31 to 39, a 
wind instrument; from 40 to 44 and from 
45 to 49 each name a stringed instrument.— 
ALLEN WERNER. 


Cross-word Enigma 

My first is in mops but not in idle; 
My second, in idle but not in mops; 
My third is in mops but not in idle; 

So is my fourth; 
My fifth is in idle but not in mops; 
My sixth is in mops but not in idle; 

So is my seventh; 
My eighth is in idle but not in mops; 
My ninth is in mops but not in idle; 

So is my tenth; 
My eleventh is in idle but not in mops. 
My whole is a State—W1LL1aAM Beckers. 


Novel Squares 

(These differ from the ordinary word-square 
in that they read differently across and down.) 
I. Across: 1. Tree-covering. 2 A 
kiln. 8. A hard substance. 4. A beautiful 
white substance. Down: 1. Cuts off. 
2. A famous English river. 3. A city in 
Nevada. 4. Understood. 

If. Across: 1. To box. 2. Duration. 
3. Soon. 4. Leisure. Down: 1. A lumi- 
nary. 2. To droop. 3. A popular Radio 


character. 4. Hire. 

III. Across: 1. A dark-skinned for- 
eigner. 2. Surface. 3. Dispatched. 4. 
Head-coverings. Down: 1. Hurl. 2. Open 
space. 3. A man. 4. Food for horses.— 


James CATHCART, JR. 


Double Zigzag 
All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below another, one zigzag 





beginning with the upper, left-hand letter and 
ending with the lower, right-hand letter, and 
a second zigzag, beginning with the upper, 


right-hand letter and ending with the lower, 
left-hand letter, will each name a loyal friend 
of the Scouts. 

Across: 1. Father. 2. The god of the 
flocks and herds. 3. A girl’s nickname. 4. 
A cavity. 5. To augment. 6. A drink. 
7. A boy’s nickname. 8. To wager. 9. An 
exclamation. 10. Dexterity. 11. Accom- 
plished.—ArMan RuNKE. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of thirty-four letters and 
give some good advice offered by Shake- 
speare. 

My 3-31-13-25 is to ballot. My 33-28- 
19-97 is friendly talk. My 24-15-12-34 is 
delicate. My 26-11-20-9 is cautious. My 
1-32-6-18 is to bestow. My 30-2-16-4 is a 
plant. My 23-14~7-29 is a pronoun. My 
17-10-21-8-22-5 is to drench—KENNEDY 
CARPENTER. 


Primal Acrostic 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, the 
initials will spell two words familiar to all. 

Across: 1. To aid. 2. Stubborn. 3. A 
National Park. 4. A place in a church where 
sacred utensils are kept. 5. To tear or 
wound. 6. To make light. 7. Cordial. 8. 
Pertaining to money matters.—JosEPH 
Hor ey. 


Diamonds 

I. 1. In day. 2. A Greek letter. 3. A 
flower. 4. Employ. 5. In day. II. 1. In 
day. 2. Edict. 3. Pungent. 4. A gravity. 
5. In day. III. 1. In day. 2. Craze. 
8. Where butter is kept. 4. Arid. 5. In 
day. IV. 1. Inday. 2. Asnake. 3. Trial. 
4. A cushion to protect from jarring. 5. In 


y. 
When these four diamonds have been 


guessed, the four middle letters will name a 
royal flower —EvucEene Brim. 


A Fleet of Airships 


2 3 



































By beginning at a certain letter and-follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names 
of six famous airships may be spelled out. 
The path from one name to another is con- 
tinuous.—GeEorRGE Rosen. 


Answers to March Puzzles 


PRESIDENTIAL Cross-worD. From 1 to 
5, Adams; 6 to 11, Arthur; 12 to 20, Cleve- 
land; 21 to 28, Garfield; 29 to 33, Grant; 
34 to 40, Harding; 41 to 48, Harrison; 49 
to 53, Hayes; 54 to 59, Hoover; 60 to 68, 
Jefferson; 69 to 75, Lincoln; 76 to 82, Madi- 
son; 83 to 88, Monroe; 89 to 94, Pierce; 
95 to 98, Polk; 99 to 107, Roosevelt; 108 to 
111, Taft; 112 to 117, Taylor; 118 to 122, 
Tyler; 123 to 132, Washington, 133 to 138, 
Wilson. 

PresipENTIAL Kina’s Move. Begin at 1, 
Pierce; 24, Washington; 15, Jefferson; 6, 
Cleveland; 37, Jackson; 50, Adams; 68, 
Taft; 80, Wilson; 97, Roosevelt; 71, Polk, 
$1, Hayes; 43, Hoover; 72, Lincoln; 76, 
Coolidge. 
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BOYS’ 


One of 
many 


Styles 


For several weeks the gang had been 
A planning on a 3-day camping trip, 
They were going to hike straight over the mountain, 
through the big woods and make camp on Square 
Lake. For days they had been making preparations 
—getting the grub together—sharpening their knives 
and hatchets, fixing their blanket rolls and having 
all the fun that goes with a trip of this kind. 


Jim,who had been working like a beaver to get 
ready, developed a bad blister on his heel just the 
day before they were to start—he could hardly take a 
step, it hurt so. Of course he had to stay at home 
while the other fellows had’the time of their lives, 
Don't take a chance on having your good times ruined on a. 
count of sore feet—get yourself a pair of Bass Moccasins the 
footwear worn by experienced sportsmen who know the neces. 
sity of foot- yw comfort. Ask Dad to get you a pair of these 
£ q 9 9, hl. y priced MAM 
Write today for Your copy of the Free Bass 
Catalog showing many different styles. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
517 MAIN STREET WILTON, MAINE 


é 
i CALL IT MY 
INDIAN TAXI” 
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No wonverR an Indian could cover distance so 
hunt so quietly . paddle so tire- 
* shoot rapids so cleverly! He used a 
balanced canoe. He designed it to glide 
smoothly and guide simply. 
And Old Town uses that design, today, to make 
a modern canoe. It cuts the water neatly at every 
dip of the blade . . . steers with a twist of the 
wrist. 
It’s an Indian taxi, all right. It will take you 
anywhere in the wilds. It’s light to carry or ship 
. Strong to last for years of use. See all the 
models in the free catalog (1932 prices lowered 
to $63)—paddling, sailing, square-stern and = 
son types. Also outboard boats — big, fast, all 
wood sea-going ones for the family. Rowboats; 
dinghies. Write today! Old Town Canoe Co., 
395 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes 
ethan matali 


orfrunan 
PIA GIC fork 1 $$$ 
Q MYSTIFY PEOPLE! WE TEACH YOU HOW 
NS “a 4 Our lessons illustrated so clearly that you can perform 
Magic Tricks immediately. Send $1.00 now for complete 





Magic Tricks. Guaranteed easy — 


32 lesson course 
MAGIC CRAFT SCHOOL epi, 2 1853 Bryden Ra. 





ALWAYS THE BEST 
NOW EVEN BETTER 
Chromium panting 
Send for Color Folder 4-B 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & — WORKS 
Fite , Mass. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Yo 
151 Chambers St. 108W.Lake St. 731 Market St. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Dude Wrangler 


(Continued from page 17) 


I" WAS a jovial bunch that gathered 
around the fire that night. Banjos 
strummed; the “Four Horsemen” quartette 
sang, then led the rest in popular songs. Pro- 
fessor Olds gave a talk on Geology Forma- 
tions of the Rockies. Stories of college life 
were told. Two black-faced comedians 
staged a skit. One stunt or story led to an- 
other and it was a late hour before the bunch 
broke up to roll into their blankets. 

Chuck Hartman remained behind with 
Chick who had stayed to put out the fire. 

“Too nice out here under the stars to go 
to bed,” remarked Hartman, stirring up the 
dying embers a bit. 

“Great.” 

Chick was pleased at the prospect of hav- 
ing Hartman for company. 

“Going to college?” asked Hartman. 

Chick shook his head. “No. I’ve fin- 
ished high school. You see I’m going to be 
a cattleman and as Bat Martin says, ‘yuh 
cain't learn hosses out o’ books.’ Bat 
Martin is the best horseman in Elk Valley— 
maybe in the world—if he won the cham- 
pionship yesterday at Cheyenne. And he’s 
a real man.” 

“Well, I’m not so sure he’s right alto- 
gether, Chick. This is a scientific age, you 
know. Now take broncho busting. The 
cowboy gets on the broncho and away they 
go for better or for worse. No science. Now 
even in football we study the enemy’s plays. 
We stopped the famous Carman shift last 
fall by brainy work on the part of our coach. 
We were all at a movie one night. After 
the show the coach said, ‘keep your seats, 
fellows, and watch that screen.’ He disap- 
peared into the operator’s room for a few 
minutes, then came out and sat down with 
pencil and pad. Slowly we saw our fresh- 
man team work the Carman shift. The shift 
was run so slow that we could study the 
movement of every man. Movements too 
fast for the naked eye came to light. The 
operator ran that film over and over again 
until we had memorized every detail. Well, 
we stopped Carman cold. I should think 
you could do something like that in break- 
ing horses. I use this merely as an illustra- 
tion of the fact that everything even to a 
football game requires scientific study. Now 
my cousin is a Texas cowpuncher and just 
before we left the Diamond Bar I received 
a letter enclosing a catalogue of a live-stock 
course he is taking. He said he knew the 
practical side of stock raising but he found 
out that he now needed the science and 
theory. I’ll get you the catalogue. I think 
you will enjoy looking it over.” 

Chick remained alone at the fire long past 
midnight poring over the catalogue and 
reflecting on what Hartman had said. He 
had never had any use for college men until 
he met Hartman and his crowd. Hartman 
was a leader. Chick had heard one of the 
fellows say that he was “‘one sweet running 
half-back.” He knew just enough about 
football to realize that Hartman had been 
paid a very high compliment. Then there 
was Professor Olds who had opened up to 
him some of the mysteries of the Rockies. 
And he, Chick Norris, was just a Dude 
Wrangler—not even a Top Hand on his 
father’s ranch. He buried the dying embers 
of the camp fire and went to his blankets. He 
blew out his lantern and turned over to sleep. 

“Just a Dude Wrangler.” 


HERE was great excitement in the Dude 

camp on Roaring Fork. The mail had 
arrived! The first mail in two weeks. Hart- 
man, who had ridden in to the Roaring Fork 
post-office for the mail had returned with 
several papers as well as letters. He was all 
excited about a big three-day rodeo in Roar- 
ing Fork which had another day yet to run 
and recommended that the whole bunch ride 
in to see it. 
_ “And say, fellows,” he exclaimed to the 
interested group that had crowded around. 
‘They've got a broncho there that they claim 
has never been ridden and they’re offering 
five hundred dollars to any man who can 
stay on him for two minutes. He’s sent 
three men to the hospital already.” 

Chick eagerly grabbed up one of the local 
papers. 

“Bat Martin of the Diamond Bar wins 
World’s Bucking Championship at Chey- 
enne,”’ blazed one head-line. 

“Hooray! Fellows, Bat Martin wins. 
Oh. boy, I’m glad.” 

_ Are you going to try that bad horse, 
Chick?” asked one. 
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“No. Of course not. He’s not a cowboy. 
He’s a Dude Wrangler,” broke in another 
with good intentions. 

Chick winced. The man had meant no 
harm. Just expressing what every one al- 
ready knew and took for granted. 

“Sure I'm going to try,” Chick flashed 
back. 

“That horse will throw you,” warned 
Hartman. “I overheard some of the cow- 
punchers discussing him. Worst pitching 
they had ever seen, they all said.” 

“T’'ve been thrown before,” answered 
Chick quietly. “‘He may get me but I'll 
give him a battle. Glad you all want to see 
the Rodeo. There are some good riders 
around here.” 

Hartman looked admiringly at the de- 
termined set of Chick’s jaw. He was used 
to seeing that expression on the faces of men 
about to battle against great odds. 

“We're all behind you, Chick.” 

“*Yeay—Bo!” came from the rest. 

Chick continued to scan the paper. 

“Dynamite throws Roaring Fork’s Crack 
Riders,” ran the head-lines. “‘ Five Hundred 
Dollars to the Man Who Can Ride This 
Outlaw.” 

Chick read on about this man-hating 
broncho whose vicious pitching had un- 
seated every man. The article praised the 
Rodeo events highly, stating that fully one 
thousand people were expected to attend the 
final day’s program of relays, steer roping, 
bull-dogging, and broncho busting. It 
further stated that other riders would at- 
tempt to ride the outlaw the following day. 

Chick’s eye caught the ad of Roaring 
Fork’s small Movie Theater. 


“Come and see Dynamite in 
action on the screen. .. .” 


Chick stopped. He stared at the ad a 
moment. Why not? 

That evening just at the last “‘fadeout” 
the operator in the projecting booth was 
surprised to see his door opened and a tall, 
tanned horseman shove two silver dollars 
in his palm. 

“Here, that’s for a show all my own. Run 
Dynamite for me.” 

Chick watched as the outlaw turned loose 
with the first rider. He bucked half-way 
across the field, then the rider went over his 
head. Another rider shared the same fate. 
Four cowpunchers in all were thrown. 

*“*He’s a hard bucker all right, but I don’t 
see where he gets all his power.” 

“Run it again real slow, please.” 

Slowly the outlaw on the screen rose and 
descended in ridiculously smooth motions. 
Chick followed every move. 

“There it is!” 

Chick’s voice echoed throughout the long 
empty room. The operator shook his head 
dubiously. 

“That reverse left while still in the air 
shook that fellow loose.” 

The second rider left the saddle. 

“Yes. The same buck threw that one.” 


N THE screen it was simple. Coming 

toward him he could see that arched 
back whip left, snakelike, when to all ap- 
pearances he was whirling right. Each rider 
would set himself for a landing jolt right, 
but that reverse to the left was whipped in 
before the outlaw lit, sending the rider 
straight on ahead. In action it was a split 
second. Too quick for the eye. 

“A jump, a rear, twist right, reverse left. 
He always throws that snake buck in right 
after that rear into the air. Old Dynamite, 
T'll just swing left when you pull that and 
T'll still be in the saddle.” 

Chick clanked out of the theater, his 
spurred boots jangling an accompaniment 
to his weird chant, “A jump, a rear, twist 
right, reverse left.” He was still repeating 
it when he swung up on Sandy and also 
going through it with motions as Sandy 
made him realize by suddenly humping his 
back and throwing in a couple of little bucks, 
then stopping short and looking around at 
his master, plainly exclaiming in horse 
language, “Cut it out. Are you crazy?” 

Chick patted his mount’s neck reassuringly. 
“Sandy, Old Boy, we're going to graduate 
to-morrow into the First String. They'll 
never again say, “Chick Norris is just a 
Dude Wrangler.” 

It was a colorful crowd that packed the 
stand and circled the race track at Roar- 
ing Fork that afternoon, a mixture of 
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ecome An Expert Woodsman 


Under Guidance of Dan Beard 
One of the Founders of the 
Boy eS eg ae eee ae 


A summer at Dan Beard Camp, 1700 ft. 
above sea level, is an experience you'll be 
proud of the rest of your life. For here in 
this mountainous country of Pike County, 
Pa., you will live with Dan Beard himself, 
National Scout Commissioner—one of the 
most famous wilderness men of all time. 
He will teach you things you have never 
dreamed of—about nature, scouting, wood- 
craft. He will tell you thrilling stories of 
adventure; of pioneer days when Indians 
roamed the continent. And with him, to 
help make your summer the best, the most 
adventuresome you’ve ever had, is an emi- 
nent staff of counselors—aviators, naturalists, 
sportsmen, army officers, foresters. 


What a varied round of activities each day brings forth! Horseback 
riding, supervised by U. S. Army Officer from West Point. Swimming in 
the invigorating waters of a wilderness lake! (7 life guards always on duty.) 
Canoe trips, archery, fencing, marksmanship, tomahawk throwing, pioneer 
woodcraft. Overnight hikes. Mystic council fires. And you learn to 
make buckskin shirts, ditty bags, bows and arrows, knife sheaths, and, as 
a member of the Lindbergh Club, model airplanes. 


Dan Beard Camp is the first camp with the B.S.A. rating of A-1. It 
is not a Scout Camp, but has a Scout Troop in it under local council. If 
you are a Scout you can pass tests and win merit badges. Every Boy Scout 
council should send at least one member who will bring back with him new 
ideas, new knowledge, greater skill in scouting. 


Eight boys to stockade. 1 counselor to every 3 boys. 2 boys to a cabin 
tent. Wholesome, abundant food. Attending physician. Inclusive fee. 
Ask Dad to fill out coupon and mail today. 


DAN BEARD CAMP 


Pike County, Pa. Boys 10-17 


DAN BEARD CAMP, Suffern, N. Y. 


I am interested in having my boy spend a summer with Dan 
Beard. Please send me your fully illustrated catalog. 
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STERNO 
IDEA CLUB 


still open .. . 





$252 in Prizes 
FOR USES FOR STERNO 
AND NEW TORCH 


QUEEZE a bit of Sterno Canned 
Heat from the tube into the 
handy torch. Touch with a lighted 
match. Instantly you have an in- 
tense, controlled flame. 

Just the thing for soldering . 
heating lead to make toy soldiers, 
heating chemical solutions in experi- 
ments... doing hundreds of things 
a handy fuel is needed for. A little 
Sterno, squeezed from the tube to 
logs and lit, starts outdoor fires 
quickly. 

How would you use the new torch 
and tube of Sterno? Join the Idea 
Club, free . . . Send in your ideas. 
You may win $25.00 every month. 





B.L.5 
STERNO CORPORATION 
9 East 37th Street . . - New York, N. Y. 
OlI'’d like to join your Idea Club. Please send me 
your button and booklet, free. 
OI'd like to try Sterno in tubes. I enclose 10¢ for a 
full-sized tube. 


OI enclose 25¢ for Sterno Torch Set (Torch and 
Stand with tube of Sterno). 


Name. 





Address 





Barton Manufacturing Co. 
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MIRACLES 
ON SCUFF-WORN 
SHOES 


Banish those 
School-Shoe-Blues with 
the magic touch of the 
Dyanshine dauber.. 
Watch scuffs disappear 
—faded spots take on 
clean color. Feel harsh 
leather soften. See the 
lustre of newness re- 
stored to Black, Brown, 
Tan and White Shoes 
Neutral polish for others. 


seasoned cowpunchers, Dudes and tourists. 
The circle of mounted Dudes and cowpunch- 
ers forming a half moon about the field facing 
the stand provided a real Western scene with 
their brightly colored neckerchiefs and shirts, 
big hats and picturesque chaps. And there 
were some very prominent men and women 
concealed under the Western garb. Folks 
who were finding the fountain of youth by 
reliving the old pioneer days in the West. 

It was a very appreciative and sportsman- 
like crowd. The hearty applause accorded 
each effort to entertain them had fired every 
Top Hand with a reckless daring that prom- 
ised several broken records. 

The covered wagon train rolled in and cor- 
raled and the big show was on. The painted 
savages, descendants of bold warriors of old 
seemed inspired by the spirit of their an- 
cestors as they charged madly at the invad- 
ers. Six guns and W inchesters barked. The 
wagon train was on fire! The savages 
howled in fiendish glee as they prepared to 
“wipe out” the intruders. Then—a hundred 
galloping cowboys suddenly bore down on the 
attackers and saved the gallant band of 
“pioneers.” 

“Movie Stuff” some might say but this 
crowd of a later generation applauded in 
memory of those who had given their lives 
in order that those coming on might enjoy 
the benefits of this great country. 

Event after event was run off in rapid 
order. The relays, steer-roping, bull-dogging, 
broncho busting and trick riding all furnished 
a rapid succession of thrills that kept the 
crowd constantly on edge. 

Came the climax of the Rodeo—Dyna- 
mite! 

“‘La-a-a-dies and ge-e-entlemen,” bellowed 
the announcer through a huge megaphone. 
“I take great pleasure in presenting Dyna- 
mite, the Unconquered, with Chet Saunders 
of Roaring Fork up.” 

There was a flash of black horseflesh as 
a wild-eyed outlaw was dragged up to the 
snubbing horse. 

Chet Saunders landed in a heap a few sec- 
onds later and limped off the field while six 
Top Hands roped and dragged back a bawl- 
ing, kicking man-hater. 

Chick felt a slight sinking sensation. Chet 
Saunders was a First String Rider! If only 
Bat Martin were here to represent the Dia- 
mond Bar. But Bat was miles away. 
Chick’s name had been entered—a jump, a 
rare, twist right, reverse left—these words 
suddenly shot through his troubled mind. 
Chick’s muscles stiffened. His jaw set. 
Even the look of sympathy on the faces of 
his Dude comrades failed to register now. 
He was going to ride that horse. “* And when 
I say ride I mean ride!” 

“Chick Norris, of the Diamond Bar up!” 
the announcer was bellowing. 

Chick dismounted and strode over to 
where they were holding the quivering, 
smoldering outlaw followed by shouts of 
encouragement from his comrades. 
“We're all behind you, Chick. . . . You 
can ride him, Chick. . . . / Atta boy!” 
“Chick Norris. Who is he?” asked one 


old-time cowpuncher. “I never heard of 
him riding for the Diamond Bar.” 
“Oh, he’s just a Dude Wrangler. But 
man! What a nerve.” 
A yell crashed across the field. All eyes 
went to a line of Mounted Dudes with one 
out in front weaving back and forth swinging 
his big hat to the accompaniment of: 
“Ray, ’ray, ‘ray, Chick Norris!” 
“Where from?” 
“Diamond Bar!” 
“Even our Rodeos are going collegiate,” 
laughed one spectator. 
“Well, they seem to think a lot of him,” 
replied another. 
Chick, settling himself carefully into the 
quivering saddle, as the outlaw was held, 
heard the yell and smiled. Then his dark 
eyes flashed fire as he caught the words from 
a near-by cowpuncher, “Dude Wrangler.” 
His mind cleared. A jump, a rare, twist 
right, reverse left. 


HE crowd was silent. The atmosphere 
was electric. Chick raised his right hand. 

“Ready?” 

“Let’er buck.” 

The horsemen jumped back jerking off 
the blind fold. 

Dynamite leaped forward, then stopped 
a split second. A jump, a rare, twist right— 
Chick swung left—reverse left—but the 
unknown rider had caught the swing of the 
pitching horse and stayed in his saddle like 
glue. Dynamite stopped for a second look- 
ing for a tumbling rider but sharp spurs 
rolled across his flanks. That mau was still 
there! Dynamite let out a cry and plunged 
across the arena with a series of vicious. 
twisting, snakelike pitches, Chick scratching 
him fore and aft and sitting the outlaw 
pretty while the crowd cheered him wildly. 

“*What ridin’!” exclaimed an Old Timer. 
“He swings into those bucks like he was a 
part of the old hoss himself.” 

Chick grabbed off his big hat and started 
fanning, a move Dynamite hadn’t figured on 

The outlaw gave a wild shriek and sud- 
denly hurled himself into the fence rail and 
rolled through onto the track. A cry of 
alarm! But Chick had landed cat-like on 
his feet where he could have remained with 
honor. Dynamite, rid of that awful leach 
at last, rolled over, scrambled to his feet, 
felt a thud on his back, for Chick dropped 
into the saddle as he came up, and tore down 
the race-track with Chick still riding the 
hurricane deck and fanning him at every 
jump. 

The crowd was wild. The hazers forgot 
to snare the outlaw and relieve the rider at 
the end of the allotted time and just stared 
helplessly in admiration at the battle. 

Chick pushed the outlaw relentlessly, giv- 
ing him no quarter, finally brought him up 
subdued and broken, fight all gone and 
swung off into the waiting arms of his 
comrades. 

Down the track paraded the shouting Dia- 
mond Bar Dudes, Chick at their head swaying 
on the shoulders of two mounted men. 

‘Great ride,” shouted Hartman at his side. 
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“I'd give a peck of oats to know whether I’m running awa ay or whether 
he’s just letting me think so to keep me going’ 
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Your Vacation Home— 


That’s a GILKIE—whether it be following 
the highways to Yellowstone or the back 
trails to a favorite camping ground—Yo, 
and Dad’ll get a big “kick” out of 
GILKIE. They are easy to set up, quick 
to pack up. They follow the car fait) 
fully and, best of all, they include a rea! 
bunk (inner spring mattress beds), kitchen 
ette with insulated ice box, and amp! 
space for dunnage. 
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Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


a up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-savi ing 
prices. 


Motor 
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at 
$495 
Thompson's new world beaterin Motor Boats. 16 ft. TVT 
Model with full length spray rails. 4-cylinder engine with 
electric starter install 
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TVT ote Motor Boats. The very fastest and most 
seaworthy Boats for family use. Full length spray rails 
keep these boats perfectly dry, as shown above. 

CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT ° 
Please state the kind of boat you areinteresiedin (5 56) 
TWO LARGE FACTORIES 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. co. 

209 Ann St. Write to ] 109 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. [Either Place] CORTLAND,N.Y. 





Ww: Book FREE 


Be an expe Learn at home by 
mail. Wonderful les lessons prepared by world’s 
oy ‘armer Burns and Frank 
Gotch. Bet auann, healthy. Handle big 

men with ease. e for Free Book—Pro 

spectus, full of thrilling, pereemetion — 


Ze. FARMER BURNS SCHOOL 
1345 Courtney Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


BEAN’S NEW INDIAN MOCCASIN 





Pestpeld 


Men’s $3.55 
Postpaid 


Strictly hand made. Worn by Indians and Whites 
since Maine was made a state. Lots of fact ories 
make moccasins, but if there is a better one I have 
et to see it. 

joys, 3 to 6, no sole, $1.95. With sole, $2.70. Men's, 
no sole, $2.65. With sole, $3.55. Color, dark oil 
tanned. Send for free sample of leather. Write for 
Spring Catalog 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Scientific stuff, takes an education even 
toride an outlaw. And here’s my first year’s 
tuition.” 

Chick waved a blue envelope aloft. 

Hartman smiled knowingly. 

It was hard telling whether that trium- 
phal ride on the shoulders of his friends 
was the happiest moment in Chick’s life 
or whether that came two days later when 
he tore open an envelope bearing the 


Diamond Bar brand in one corner and 
read: 
“Dear Chick: We saw it in the paper. 
Congratulations. We've put you on the 
First String, 
Yours for the Diamond Bar, 
Bat.” 

Chick grinned happily. Chick Norris, 
First String Rider! Gone forever the Dude 
Wrangler. 


Curious! But True! 


(Concluded from page 23) 


The clipper ship, Donald McKay, launched 
from the shipyard of James Baines, Boston, 
in 1855, made Cape Clear, Ireland, in twelve 
days, and was seventeen days to Liverpool. 
She was named for Donald McKay, a famous 
builder of ships. Her figurehead was a High- 
lander, “All plaided and plumbed in the 
tartan array” of the ancient McKay clan. 

The clipper ship Styx defied fate by a 
figurehead made to represent the devil, 
painted a chocolate brown from horns to 
hoofs The Nightingale had a bust of the 
sweet singer who had both Europe and 
America at her feet, Jenny Lind. The 
Champion of the Seas had on her bows a 
figurehead to kindle the iriagination of 
clerks and apprentices when they strolled 
along the wharves. It was nothing more or 
less than a tall sinewy sailor with a bronzed, 
smooth face, and dark curly hair. His white 
trousers, very tight at the hips, very wide at 
the bottom, were held up by a black belt 
fastened with a great brass buckle. He wore 
a loose fitting shirt of blue and white check 
with a wide collar rolled over a black necker- 
chief tied in a square knot. He had also a 
dark blue jacket. And gayly did he wave 
aloft in his tattooed left hand a shiny black 
tarpaulin hat. 

It is interesting to remember that the 
figurehead on the first Dutch ship that sailed 
into the harbor of New Amsterdam was St. 
Nicholas. 

It is fortunate that the deft fingers of Queen 
Matilda, working with her maids, should 
have woven into the Bayeux tapestry a type 
of the ships that brought the Normans over 
into England. William the Conqueror’s ship 
was the Mora, and although she cannot be 
positively identified on the tapestry, it is 
thought that she was like one of the more im- 
portant ships, with a great lantern at her 
masthead above the single square yard. The 
sail is sewn in different colored strips of cloth. 
The strakes are also of different colors, and 
the stem ends in the figurehead of an animal 
that seems to be a cross between a lion and 
a dragon. 

Coming down to the ships of Shakespeare’s 
era, the days of Good Queen Bess and the 
Spanish Armada, there are three of particular 
interest, the Revenge, the Golden Hind, and 
the Ark Royal. The Revenge is supposed to 
have been built at Chatham by Sir John 
Hawkins. Although of only 500 tons bur- 
den, she carried a crew of 250 men and forty 
guns. She was a typical war vessel of the 
period; her figurehead was a lion rampant 
with its gilded jaws giving defiance to her 
enemies. Brave little Revenge, her chief claim 
to fame is the part she played in the battle off 
Flores in 1591. Sir Francis Bacon describes 
it quaintly thus: “This ship for the space of 
fifteen hours sate like a Stagge amongst 
Hounds and was seized and fought with in 
turne by fifteen great ships of Spaine: Part 
of a navy of fifty-five ships in all; the rest like 
Abettors looking on from a farre off.” 

The Golden Hind, formerly called the 
Pelican, was the ship in which Sir Francis 
Drake went round the world. She was tiny, 
only 50 tons burden, but she carried nearly 
200 men. And as they were gentlemen, 
seamen, musicians, and cooks, they must 
‘ometimes have gotten in each other’s way. 
Drake insisted on living in a luxurious man- 
ner, with musicians to amuse him and cooks 
to tickle his palate. The officers’ quarters 
were furnished luxuriously and the Admiral’s 
meals served on dishes of precious metals. 


The figurehead was a golden hind. 


‘The Ark Royal was built in 1587 for Sir 
Walter Raleigh, but Queen Elizabeth took 
a fancy to her and bought her for £5,000, 
after which her name was changed to Ark 
Royal. She was the flagship of the English 
fleet when it sailed out to meet the great 
Armada in 1588. 

So fascinating is this subject of figure- 
heads and ships that one can hardly turn 
away from them, but let us close with a last 
look at a beautiful clipper built by Donald 
McKay for the California trade and launched 


1932 


November 15, 1853, with the appropriate 
name of Romance of the Seas. She was a 
beautiful vessel of 1,782 tons. For figurehead 
she had a small feminine figure to represent 
Romance. The names of the great romancers 
of the century, Sir Walter Scott and James 
Fennimore Cooper, were on either side. Al- 
though heavily sparred, so admirably were the 
spars balanced that she proved exceedingly 
fast. Sailing from Boston, on her first voyage, 
December 16, 1853, she arrived at San Fran- 
cisco, March 23, 1854, having made the pas- 
sage in ninety-six days. For a part of the 
journey she sailed in company with a rival, 
the David Brown of New York, which had 
three days the start of her. Off the coast 
of Brazil the two ships were close together 
and never more than 160 miles apart at any 
time. Each lost a jib-boom in the same gale 
and each arrived at the common destination 
at almost the same hour. 

Eight days later, with new crews and car- 
goes, side by side they sailed for China, 
the Romance beating her rival by about one 
hour when she anchored in Hong Kong har- 
bor forty-five days later. For nine eventful 
years she carried cargoes of grain from Cali- 
fornia to England, tea and silks and other 
freight from the Orient. And then on De- 
cember 31, 1862, she loaded for San Francisco 
and never was heard of afterward. Beautiful 
white-winged Romance, what her end was will 
never be known until the sea gives up its dead. 

Richard McKay, writing of her in “Some 
Famous Sailing Ships and Their Builder, 
Donald McKay,” closes the chapter with 
this bit of verse: 


*O, she was fair to look on, as some spirit 
of the sea, 

When she raced from China, homeward, 
with her freight of fragrant tea; 

And the shining, swift bonito or the wide- 
winged albatross 

Claimed kinship with the clipper beneath the 
Southern Cross. 


From the haven of the present she has 
cleared and slipped away, 

Loaded dead and running free for the port 
of yesterday, 

And the cargo that she carried, ah! it was not 
China tea, 

She took with her all the glamor and romance 
of life at sea.” 

—P. H. CampsBe.t. 


The Readers’ Page 


(Concluded from page 26) 


camp. We started at seven-thirty in the 
morning and were at the foot of the mountain 
in time for breakfast. The ascent was harder 
than the descent, but we managed to accom- 
plish it by twelve o’clock. Upon arriving 
home at four o’clock we were met by a promi- 
nent local Scouter, who gave us a long talk 
on the values of Scouting. 

The next morning after having our picture 
taken in full Scout regalia (which, of course, 
we wore all the time), we hiked to a near-by 
village to take part in a parade. That 
afternoon a party of citizens arrived at our 
camp and we tried to show them a few of the 
wonders of Scouting in one short afternoon. 

The morning of February 11th was spent at 
a near-by village, collecting tinfoil toys to be 
repaired for the hospital. The afternoon 
was spent in Scout demonstrations. We 
worked all evening at passing out Scout 
literature, and we were very tired when we 
turned in that night. 

The next morning we all attended a mov- 
ing picture of Scouting, together with a short 
talk. The afternoon was spent helping the 
Scouts of a neighboring village with their rally. 

The next day, February 13th, was the close 
of Anniversary Week. That day we spent 
with several talks and a short hike. That 
night we solemnly lowered the flag while a 
bugle blew taps, denoting the close of Anni- 
versary Week. 
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1, Submit any number of 
bicycling photographs 
of yourself or others. 
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dress plainly on back 
of each photograph. 

. Write 50-word article 
neatly—Tell why new 
Departure Multi le 
Disc Coaster Brakes 
make bicycling better. 
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must have action and 
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New Departure Coaster Brakes have been the standard of quality on 
bicycles for 25 years. More than 75% of all bicycles today have them 


winner) has a brand 
new bicycle with a New Departure. It only cost him a two-cent stamp 
which he borrowed from Dad—an action photograph of friends bicy- 
cling and a short account of his experience with New Departure Brakes. 

You, too, may win a bicycle. Send a snapshot or two—write a 
50-word article—and who knows, maybe you will be riding a new 
bike this spring. Scout knives will also be given FREE to all entries 


Just follow these suggestions 


. Submission of any pic- 
tures includes permis- 
sion to us to use same 
in advertising. $1.00 
each will be paid for 
photos so used, which 
do not win prizes. 
None will be returned. 


G, Send all photographs 
and articles in plainly 
addressed envelope to 
Contest Department, 
New Departure Mfg. 
Co., Bristol, Conn. 


NEW DEPARTURE COASTER BRAKE 
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F COURSE you want a watch for: graduation—who 
doesn’t? And won’t the gang be surprised if it’s an 
Elgin Official Boy Scout Watch—the latest thing in 
scout equipment. The same make of watch used by avi- 
ators, racing drivers, engineers. Handsome as they make 
7em, and sturdy, too. Ask your mother and father to 
stop at the jeweler’s and see the new Elgin Official Boy 
Scout Watch. It’s a beauty! And remember, it is sanc- 
tioned by the Boy Scouts of America as their only Offi- 
cial timepiece. 
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times of financial depression and 
unemployment, widowed mothers 
and orphaned children are first to 
suffer—and silently, they suffer most, 
Thousands of them today need help 
money help—for food and clothing 
and creature comforts, 

It is for them that we ask your 
help this Mothers’ Day. Whatsoever 
your mother would do for a sick 
neighbor or hungry child, do in her 
name for unemployed and destitute 
mothers and children who lack the 
comforts and necessities of life. 

The Golden Rule Mothers’ Fund 
will be distributed through the most 
efficient agencies where the need is 
most acute, 

Give for mothers —for their chil- 
dren—the gift that will make 
them happiest, 











A “GOLDEN RULE” MOTHERS’ DAY 
IN HONOR OF MOTHER—HELP OTHER MOTHERS 


To The Golden Rule Mothers’ Fuad Committee 
Lincoln Building, 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

1 hereby subscribe. Dollars 
to the GOLDEN RULE MOT HERS’ F UND, to be applied by the Ce ommittee 
where most needed, unless specifically designated below. 








Signed stoee 


Address 











This gift is to be recorded in the name of 





and used for 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION MARKED FOR 
“GOLDEN RULE MOTHERS’ FUND” 
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Pitch to the Batter” 


(Continued from page 7) 


‘Something tells me, fellows!” he warned, 
“that you're going to have to go some to 
hold me in to-day! I'll probably have to 
take a good razzing.” 

“*What do you care about that?” said Bat, 
mischievously. “I’m not razzing you any 
more. You ought to be able to stand any- 
thing after that!” 

“Say, I wish you were razzing me!” 
snapped Big Tom, stamping his foot to the 
floor. ‘‘So how do you like that?” 

Bat stared, just before ducking his head 
into a shirt. 

“No kidding?” 

“On the level! I didn’t realize it before 
but I may as well own up. If I don’t have 
someone to nag me, I’m no good!” 

Cheese winked wisely at other team 
members. 

“There’s something in that,” he whispered 
to third baseman Milt Atwill. “It’s just 
as I told you—Tom thrives on that stuff. 
Maybe we're crazy to be treating him this 
way. Maybe it’ll cost us some of our biggest 
games!” 

“Well, if it’s going to do that—then to 
heck with the trip to Europe,” responded 
Milt, in a low tone. 

““We've come out okay so far,” responded 
Cheese, warily. “We'll have to wait and 


IG TOM, finishing dressing, stalked 
about, his cleats clattering on the con- 
crete floor. 

“T feel like a caged tiger!” he boomed, 
suddenly, almost fiercely. “‘ Everyone of you 
guys looks like a keeper! I'd like to jump 
on the whole pack of you—and eat you 
alive!” 

““Hey—hey!” cried Cheese, in mock 
alarm, “is that any way for a vegetarian to 
talk?” 

*Pendleton’s set to give us a trimming!” 
ranted Big Tom, paying no heed to the wise- 
crack. “I’ve been holding back now for 
quite a few games but I’m liable to bust out 
any minute!” 

“Listen, Tom!” cried Bat, tongue in his 
cheek. “I’ve a swell idea! Your Dad's 
proposition only stands till the end of the 
season. You can do anything you want 
after that!” 

“Yes, but how is that going to help me 
now?” asked Big Tom. 

““Here’s how!”’ announced Bat, producing 
a little notebook and pencil. “‘Every time 
something happens that you'd like to get 
sore about, just jot it down in this note pad 

. make a memorandum that you're 
going to get even with a certain party on a 
certain date!” 

Big Tom grinned. “Not bad!” he ad- 
mitted. “Let’s see that! A sort of grudge 
book, eh? Well, that might be good psy- 
chology . . . if I could get my soreness out 
of my system and get this trip to Europe, too, 
it would be swell!” 

**Fine!” echoed Cheese, glad of anything 
that would keep Big Tom pacified. “Of 
course you're apt to be pretty busy the day 
after the season closes . . . but who should 
care then?” 

“Exactly!” declared Bat. “Don’t think 
you're the only one that’s making sacrifices! 
There’s plenty of times I’ve bitten my tongue 
about off instead of razzing you as I used to. 
If we keep on we're going to have a sewing 
circle pretty soon!” 

“Dad never should have done: this!” 
snorted Big Tom. “He hasn’t got any more 
sense of humor than I have!” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Cheese, quizzically. 
“Your Dad may be laughing up his sleeve 
right now!” 

“*Say—you ought to hear him ask me every 
night if my record's still clean!’ rejoined 
Hackett’s husky backstop. “Besides, he’s 
making it a point to attend all the home 
games . . . and I can’t be any too certain 
he won’t bob up at the out-of-town ones, 
either!” 

“Come on out on the field and forget it!” 
urged right fielder Pete Eller. ‘You're 
going to go through this with flying colors!” 

“Yeah?” growled Big Tom, “ well, just you 
fellows see to it that the colors don’t all turn 
to red!” 

Pendleton, out to get the much advertised 
Big Tom Allen’s goat, kept peppering away 
at him throughout the early innings of a 
tightly-knit game. But the Hackett infield, 
talking it up furiously, did a heroic job of 
drowning out most of the Pendleton sallies. 

“Hold ‘em up in there, big boy! Give 
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Bat the old support behind the plate! 
That's catching *em! Never a passed byl! 
on you, eh?” 

Pitcher Bat Nixon also received more ep. 
couragement than ordinary, simply because 
team members felt they had to be saying 
something. They were not talking so much 
for the sake of their battery mates as they 
were in the interest of the prospective trip 
abroad. Attention was centered upon the 
bulky, crouching figure behind the plate— 
eight comrades determined that he would 
not lose this unnatural poise which he had 
thus far successfully assumed 

Hackett went into the first of the ninth, 
leading by five runs to three. Pendleton was 
desperate. Her well-laid plans of getting 
beneath the skin of the supposedly touchy 
backstop had gone for naught, so thorouzhly 
had Hackett team-mates fended off verbal 
attacks. But Pendleton students of psy- 
chology still felt that a vulnerable spot 
could be reached which would so upset 
Hackett’s catcher as to also affect their 
pitcher. 

“T’ve got the idea!” said the Pendleton 
first baseman as he picked out his bat. “I'm 
going to openly accuse that bird of pulling 
something on me. You watch!” 

Such a trick was an old one in baseball— 
and one not to be commended—but, so long 
as there were players whose goats might he 
gotten, there would be others who would 
consider it good baseball to try to win 
through getting these goats rather than play- 
ing the game. 

Being first man up to start the ninth, the 
Pendleton first sacker strode to the plate 
with team-mates eyeing him wonderingly. 

“What’s he got in mind, you know?” one 
asked another. 

“Search me!” 

On the first pitched ball, Pendleton’s first 
baseman swung hard, whirling completely 
around. He lost his balance and propped 
himself on his bat else it appeared that he 
would have fallen down. The crowd laughed 

“Hey, umps!” shouted the man at bat, 
in a sudden howl of protest. “Did you see 
that? I’d have landed on that ball! but this 
catcher here held my bat!” 

“I—what?” bellowed Big Tom, grabbing 
off his mask. 

“Not so fast, Tom!” cried Bat from the 
pitcher’s mound, starting down toward 
home plate to prevent a feared outburst. 
The Hackett infielders also moved in, headed 
by Shortstop Cheese Limberg. 

“Easy, Tom—easy!” Cheese warned. 
“We'll take care of this!” 

“I never held any guy’s bat!” 
Hackett’s burly catcher, feelingly. 

Over in a box, alongside the third base- 
line, a middle-aged gentleman leaned for- 
ward, greatly interested. 

“If our batter claims his bat was hell, 
it was!” cried Pendleton team-mates, quick 
to follow the cue. 

In an instant there was a turmoil, players 
from both sides rushing in to protest, with 
the umpire besieged. Curiously enough, 
however, Big Tom was pushed from the 
swirling scene of action . . . pushed away 
not once but three times by fellow team- 
mates who refused to let him participate 
in the wordy battle. 

“T saw no bat being held!” the umpire 
maintained, waving the Pendleton players 
to the bench and the Hackett team to the 
field. *‘‘ Play ball!” 

“You all right now, Tom?” asked Chiese, 
anxiously, in a low voice. “‘ Don’t open your 
mouth, big boy. Remember that trip! 
You want it as bad as we do! Keep your 
head!” 

Big Tom nodded, grimly, grinding his 
teeth. 

“T held his bat!” he muttered. “Come on. 
Bat, strike this spring frost out, will you’ 

But Bat could not make good. ‘The 
Pendleton man connected with the first 
pitch and laced a clean single over second. 

“I suppose I held your bat that time! 
Big Tom shouted after him. 

“Let him go!” yelled Cheese, from short. 
“*Let’s work on a double play!’ 

Big Tom nodded and settled himself behind 
the plate. The next batter stepped into the 
box. He let the first pitch go by—a ball. 
On the next one he swung—and missed! 

“Hey, umps! Did you see that?” cried 
the batter, indignantly. 

“See what?” asked the umpire. 

“ How he got his mitt in front of my bat! 
the batsman accused. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The umpire looked at Hackett’s catcher 
questioningly. 


1G TOM, again doffing his mask, stepped 
up close to the batter, having all he 
ould do to keep his feelings within bounds. 

“You know darn well I didn’t touch your 
hat!” he said. 

“Well, it... 
hatter stammered. 

“Look out for those guys!” shouted 
Cheese. “They’re trying to get you up in 
the air, Tom! Pay no attention to em! . . . 
Pitch ball, Bat! Let’s get this inning over. 
We're all right!” 

“Play ball!” ordered the umpire, who 
could still detect nothing wrong. “I'll call it, 
if I see anything.” 

Fuming inwardly, and muttering to 
himself, Big Tom went back to his position 
and signalled for the pitch. Bat, a bit 
disturbed by the commotion, made the 
mistake of grooving the ball, and the batter 
pounded it between left and center fields 
for a three base hit, scoring the runner. 

Hackett, 5; Pendleton, 4. 

“And the tying run on third with none 
out!” sang Pendleton fans. “Here goes 
your old ball game!” 

" “ About time you guys were getting yours!” 
the Pendleton first baseman who had scored, 
said to Big Tom, on his way to the bench. 

“Listen, you!”’ Big Tom cried, and took a 
stride toward him, then checked himself 
with an effort. “Wait a minute—what’s 
your name and address?” 

The Pendleton man looked his surprise. 
“Bihler’s the name ... Fred Bihler... 
address—six-five-six Pearl Street . . . what’s 
it to you?” 

“You'll find out!” announced Big Tom, 
gravely, taking out a notebook to the 
amazement of all within view, and jotting 
the data hurriedly down. “I'll be around to 
see you when the season’s over . . . taking 
a little tour of the State!” 

“I—I don’t quite get what he means,” 
the Pendleton batter told wondering team- 
mates. “But you know what I think? That 
baby’s crazy!” 

Big Tom’s peculiar action, which set the 
stands buzzing, served also to sober the 
Pendleton squad. Anyway, _ sufficient 
damage, in their estimation, had already 
been done with a tie score in sight and 
possible victory. 

“Can you imagine that?’ Cheese called 
across the diamond to second baseman Hal 
Thompson. ‘“‘That notebook gag idea of 
Bat's worked! Big Tom would have gone 
higher than a kite right then... if he 
hadn't thought of it!” 

“He probably knew it was a nutty thing 
to do . . . but pulled it just to give him 
something to do instead of jumping that 
bird!” laughed Hal, behind his glove. ‘*Oh, 


boy—if this isn’t a nervous strain!” 


er... felt like it,” the 


“Come on, Bat! Show us some real pitch- 
ing in there!” Big Tom was barking now. 
“‘We've played with these birds long enough.” 

Steadying, Bat forced the next batter to 
pop out on an infield fly to Cheese who held 
the runner to his base. One down but 
danger still threatened as a fly to the out- 
field for the second out could score the man 
from third and knot the count. 

“There it is!” shrieked Pendleton, on the 
next pitch when the batter hit a high fly to 
right. 

Pete Eller camped under the ball as the 
Pendleton runner, touching his bag, pre- 
pared to race for home. Big Tom covered 
the plate with the stands in an uproar. 
Runner and ball left for the plate at the same 
time. It was evident from the outset that the 
race was to be tinglingly close and the crowd 
came up on its feet to watch the play. 

“If he gets in, it’s a tie!” cried Pendleton. 
“Slide, Jake! Slide!” 

Jake hit the dirt on one side the plate and 
the ball hit the dirt on the other. The ball 
disappeared in Big Tom’s mitt and the 
base runner disappeared in a cloud of dust. 
Into this dust the Hackett catcher’s big 
frame also disappeared as he lurched at the 
scraping feet. 

“Safe!” yelled Pendleton, joyously. 

Then the dust cleared and Big Tom was 
seen to be pressing the ball against the 
Pendleton runner's legs with the base runner’s 
feet still several inches from the plate. 

“Yer out!” bellowed the umps. “Side 
retired! Game’s over!” 

“‘What?” cried Jake, scrambling to his feet. 
“T was safe a mile!” 

The Pendleton stands stood thunderstruck, 
some yelling fervent words of protest excus- 
able in the moment of great excitement and 
hope; others silenced by disappointment, 
simply accepting the umpire’s decision as 
final. 

“ Safe?”’ challenged an aroused Big Tom, 
shouldering the protesting Pendleton runner 
away from the umpire. “You were out a 
foot! You like to beef, don’t you? Well, do 
you know what I’ve a notion to do to you?” 

The Pendleton runner, though not nearly 
Big Tom’s size, bristled belligerently. 

“T dare you to touch me—you big stiff!” 

Hackett’s catcher clenched his fists. 

“Tom!” sounded Bat’s shrill voice, close 
at hand. 

The sudden cry of his battery mate had an 
instant effect upon the fellow who was about 
to let go of himself. Big Tom dropped his 
arms to his sides, relaxed his pugnacious 
attitude and then, as if afraid that he had 
already gone too far, he grinned at the fellow 
he had threatened and said in a loud voice, 
obviously directed for the benefit of his 
father who sat in the box: “‘Aw, what are 
you sore about? Can't you tell I was only 
kidding?” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for June) 


How to Make a Blowgun 


(Concluded from page 25) 


Java are both ornamented by lines, circles 
and figures burnt in the surface of the 
bamboo. It is more than probable that 
the primitive man ornamented all of his 
weapons. 

Our old peashooters that we used to buy, 
or have the tinshop man make for us, had a 
rounded mouthpiece to keep the tin from 
cutting our lips. You will note that the 
Cherokee wooden blowgun has a place cut 
out in the end in which to fit the lips. The 
blowgun of Borneo also has a mouthpiece, 
while the one I have from Java has a mouth- 
piece made by deftly winding raffia or some 
similar material around the end of the 
bamboo. 

For the butt end of the darts, the Chero- 
kees use thistledown, the Sumatrans use 
raw cotton, others use pith, but we can make 
our darts of carpet tacks (A B C) by tying 
bits of yarn on them and trimming them 
with scissors. 

Fish-pole bamboo or cane can be bored 
out with an iron rod heated red hot. Great 
care must be used to bore the hole perfectly 
straight; but the blowgun need not be more 
than four feet long. This makes it less 
awkward to carry and is long enough for 
accuracy in target practice. The Northern 
Iroquois and Muskhogeans used elder-stalk 
runs. You can make a beautiful one of young 
\-hite ash by pushing the pith out with the 
Iron rod. 

Never set a wooden blowgun in a corner, 


1932 


or rest it against the wall, but when you put 
it away, tie a string to one end and hang it 
up or place it flat upon a level floor; other- 
wise it may warp, which will spoil the accu- 
racy of the gun. Fishing-pole cane or bamboo 
may be readily bent by holding it over a 
candle flame, to straighten the cane wherever 
it is out of line. The South American sav- 
ages use sights on their blowguns, similar to 
those used on the old Kentucky rifles. 


IN USING any kind of arms, be it firearms, 

bows and arrows or blowguns, one must 
learn that the weapon itself has no brains. 
It is made for the purpose of doing injury, 
which may be just as fatal when caused by 
carelessness as when caused on purpose. 
Therefore, be careful at what you aim a blow- 
gun. In the jungles of South America, two 
naked Indians were hunting. One of them 
raised his sixteen-foot blowgun almost per- 
pendicularly in order to shoot a bird in a 
lofty tree. The poisoned arrow glanced and, 
coming down, struck the hunter on the 
shoulder. He looked at the wound, turned 
to his buddy and calmly said, “Friend, I 
have but a moment to live”; then carefully 
placed his blowgun and quiver of arrows on 
the ground and laid himself down alongside 
of it, closed his eyes, and was dead. But 
we do not use poisoned arrows; nevertheless, 
we must be careful that our darts or fuzzy- 
headed tacks do no injury to anything but 
the target. 
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“lll Give You a 
Head Start—and 
Beat You to the 


That’s confidence for you—con- 
fidence both in himeelf and in his 
roller skates. It’s the way you feel 
about Winchester Roller Skates— 
the same sort of confidence you 
would place in a Winchester gun. 


Winchester guns and skates, you 
see, are built by the same organi- 
ioneered in 
developing the qualities of alloy 
steel. They know the most effective 
way of heat treating steel and of 


Winchester long wearing, self-con- 

ened, double row, 

ball bearing rolls have solid treads and are electrically spot 

welded. And how that double row of perfectly true bearings in 
that hardened case does help you GO. 


You will also find no wobble in these skates. They are 
strong and rigid —even when fully extended—for Win- 
chester construction 
e and have the same pride and confidence 
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ives them backbone. Ask for Win- 











ROLLER SKATES 


The Skate with 
a Backbone 


in your skates that you find in a Winchester Rifle. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 









EARN MONEY 


21-SHINOLA 


\==/ SHOE POLISHES 








A WAY TO 


Want more spending money? Well, here’s 
a way to get it. Tell your father, and the 
rest of your family, that you’ll keep their 
shoes shined for 10¢ a shine. Then send 
only 25¢ with the coupon below and get 
the set that makes shoe shining easy. 


This set would easily cost 50¢ in any 
retail store. It consists of a real bristle 
dauber, a genuine lamb’s wool polisher 
and a big tin of best quality paste polish. 
With this outfit you can give shoes a 
wonderful shine in just a couple of min- 
utes. For kid shoes we recommend Bixby’s 
liquid polish. Clip coupon and start mak- 
ing money now. 
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BL-6-32 
GOLD DUST CORP., Advertising Dept., 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
Enclosed find 25¢ (stamps or coin). Send me 
the De Luxe Set. 
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Address. 
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WHITTLE 
MODELS 


like these 
with the NEW 


Boy Scout 


Prize winning model in first 
National W bittling Contest 


WHITT-L-KRAFT 
| Knife g 





"4 Knife to Make Things With” 


CARVE all kinds of models easily and quickly. This 
New Boy Scout WHITT-L-KRAFT Knife, tested and 
approved by Boy Scout National Council, is just 
the knife to use for whittling and woodcarving this 
spring. It’s different from any other knife on the market 
, —the blades are made “‘just right” for whittling. , 
‘. It hasfour new blades —(1) a big one for coarse 

Ih work, (2) a small one with 45° offset point for 4 
close-in work, (3) a scraper blade with a screw 

, driver, can opener and bottle opener allin 
one, and (4) a “hollow-chisel”’ blade for 
extra fine work in carving faces, arms 
and legs, etc. of figures. 

h We have a folder completely des- 
=\ cribing this New Boy Scout 
WHITT-L-KRAFT Knife and 
its four blades. Send the cou- 
pon for it this month and 
we'll send you also our 
“How To Whittle” { 

bookletgivingall the 
—& tricks of whittling. 
seecececsosece Mail This Coupon Now cecccccvecoess 





































Gentlemen: ‘ 
Please send me your folder completely describ- 

ing the New Approved Boy Scout WHI T-L- 

KRAFT Knife and also your “How To Whittle’ 
ooklet. 
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No advertisements for this classification £ ae pted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. indly re port 
Did you ever hear of one? We are selling millions of Se TATA mI any unsatisfactory sernce first to the pas and then to 
fy Se -- or United Btates and. onpe ain : iin Twinn iit | Mi iN m te In Ne => advertisers be sure Fp ps 2c postage 
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ng advantage of t! wonderful opportunity your —— emmy, eared t t that th ‘ 
album spaces at little cost. Rush your requests before we > shied ee ee aie mda ame for 
are sold out. Remember.that we are 8. specialists. 
MATHEWS STAMP CO. 
632 First National Bank Bidg. Oklah City, Okla. 
Ps tie FINE BRITISH COLONIES! 
BOYS! SEND TODAY for packet of 29 dif- 
ferent British Colonies, inclading scarce 


NAURU (as illustrated) Gwalior, Charkhari, 

scenery, maps, animals, ships and many 

other fine stamps from far off, mysterious 

~ =a colonies which you'll be proud to own. 
Price only Se to those asking for my Quick Service Approvals. 
D. M. WARD, 605 PIERCE ST., GARY, IND. 


TRIANCLE STAMP! 
RY TAG LELELAYILILE 





ber ‘ine. All these * 
at cin ry wh tiene: stamp, set 5 Liechten 
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GIVEN 


Also fully illustrated U. S. catalogue, indispensable for 
identifying U. 8S. stamps, 50c. 
STANLEY GIBBONS, Inc., 38B, Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 


~~ APPROVALS 


Single Stamps & Sets. Full line of packets, sets and 
accessories—Send for price list. Interesting premium 
sent with first order. References required. 

THE DOLLS’ HOUSE 
Stamp Department 44 Church Street, Paterson, N. J. 


SENSATIONAL 5c OFFER 


A Set Of Stamps From The Oldest And Smallest Re- 
public In The World Together With 50 All Different 
Stamps To Approval Applicants. 

MALBORO STAMP CO. 
1630 East Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SPANISH COMMEMORATIVES 


Containing stamps of the famous Columbus issue, Goya 
issue, Commemorative, and Monastery issuc. 
Also ten other airmails, and other queer country stamps. 
A beautiful packet of 25 diff. good-looking stamps, 10c 
to approval applicants only. La Grange Stamp Co., 
La Grange, Ills. 


JUNGLELAND PACKET GIVEN! 


CRAG (winged Ball), LIBERIA (Jungle Village), TUNIS (Fighting 

‘CONGO (Explorer Stanley), many other fase nating stamps 
a om "THRILLING JUNGLELAND’ PACKET-—also big lists and val- 
uabio a all siven, Ly  capSeents for our bargain approvals en- 
closing 4¢ pos’ 


MIDWOOD STAMP Ct CO. hen $B, Midwood Station, Brooklyn, N. ¥ Y. 


GIGANTIC BARGAIN 

You get only good stamps cataloging up to $1.00 each, 
includes old U. 8. C roar ny scarce HEXAGON 
(six-sided stamp), TANGANYIKA (big game county). 
ECUADOR (high Pav ne oe also DOMINICAN RE- 
PUBLIC, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, PERU, ete, All 
for only 10c to approval applicants. 

LEE W. DRISCO 882—57th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRITISH COLONIALS GIVEN 


Stamps from Zanzibar, Nigeria, Gold Coast, Hyderabad, 
Travancore, Malaya, Mauritius, Malta, Tasmania, Rho- 
desia and other good British Colonials ARE GIVEN to 
all applicants for our Hampshire Approval Selections. 5c 
stamp postage. L’ _ Lightbowns Stamp Co., Southsea, England. 


IVEN AZERBAIJAN! 


Do you want to get your stamps at % price? 
@ catalog, but 


























sent. 
P. w. RIEDEL, GREENSBURG, PA. 


GIVEN 100 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


to all asking for our net Approvals. Postage 2 cents. 


BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Box 64 B j 
100 Different Foreign ‘Stamps es, Including 





100 Different Foreign Countries Australia, 


Europe, West Indies, etc., for ONLY CENTS, 
GIVEN with each order, ~~ pamphlet which ‘elle 7 Siow to Make 
a Stamp Collection Properly,’’ together with our price list of 
albums, supplies, and hundreda of von 604 Race St Cincis ete. 


Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35 Cincinnati, 0. 


100 PHERET GIVEN 
to all who ask for our Net Approvals, Postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
B. 3731 N. 14th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


MEXICAN POSTAGE STAMPS 

A superb small collection of sixty varieties in fine used and 
mint condition. Something that will please All 
surcharges and every stamp guaranteed. Brice $1. 

Also I offer a packet of 100 finely mixed Mexico for 35c, 
the “ Moctezuma” packet. Foreign stamps on approv. al 
at 50% discount. Ask to see them 
G. W. CORYELL 








Boerne, Texas 





Nine Nyassa triangles, world’s most 
beautiful stam 15 cents. Splendid 
packet, 75 different countr es, 10 
cents. Both 25 cents, Applicants 
must ha i appro’ carry arge 

ari S. and ferclan at low prices. 


CONTINENTAL STAMP =. 
4310 BrandywineSt..N.W.,Washiagton,D.C. 


UNBEATABLE BARGAIN 
YOU GET—AFGHANISTAN Gene of mystery), ABYS- 
SINIA (Antelope), IBERIA (beauty), TRIA NGLES, 
also queer ALGERIA, INDO-C HINA (Geisha), TUN 
pictorial, NYASSA, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, a 
All for 10¢ to approval applicants. 

LAWRENCE HARRIS 193 Bay Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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British C Colonials Sout mericans. n't delay! 
Don’t wait! THIS WHOPPING PACKET GIVEN 
FOR 5c POSTA’ 


Gray eee Co. 


1000 Mixed Foreign incl. Fr. 
The Biggest Dollar (oionics for soc.’ 10 Diner: 
ent Afghanistan for 50c; 100 different U.S. with Civil 
and Spanish War Revenues and oi 


Toronto, Canada 
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Bos and Harry were on their way home 
from high school when they heard a shrill 
whistle behind them. 

“That's Phil,” said Bob, recognizing the 
call. They stopped and turned to see their 
friend racing after them. 

“Can't you wait a minute?” he cried, as he 
dropped down to a trot, and as he drew near 
he asked: “Did you ever get your stamps?” 

“No; not yet,” Bob answered. “Funny, 
isn’t it? I’m sure I sent the address.” 

“IT suggest we try the post-office.” 

“Tf it came that far they’d look up our 
address.” 

“Might not. Let’s try.” 

So they turned back to Main Street and, 
on inquiry at the dead letter window, sure 
enough, there was the missing letter lacking 
street and number in the address. 

‘I wouldn't believe I could be so careless, 
and I was blaming the advertiser to whom 
I wrote.” 

“There’s no excuse,” Harry admonished 
him. “It makes a lot of extra work for the 
post-office. In the big cities they have an 
auction now and then to get rid of accumulated 
packages that are not properly addressed and 
masses of defective mail are eventually 
destroyed. It is well to remember to enclose a 
stamp when writing for a reply.” 

Anyway we wouldn’t have postage-due 
stamps if somebody didn’t make mistakes.” 

“I guess no one is perfect. How about 
the stamps you just received?” 

“Come in and I'll show them to you. I 
have a couple of government counterfeits 
that are not listed in the catalogue and never 
will be. They were made in England during 
the war and were used by spies in Germany. 
Often the secret messages were under the 
stamps.” 

The three turned in at Bob’s gate and, 
gathering around a table by the window, 
the stamps were removed from the envelope. 
Copies had been made of Germany’s 1902 
and 1916 designs and watermarked lozenge 
paper used which must have been especially 
manufactured. Values selected were ten 
pfennigs, carmine, and fifteen, dark violet. 

Phil studied the stamps under a pocket 
magnifying glass, finally announcing: “ You 
are being deceived, Bob; these are genuine 
stamps.” 

But Bob only smiled and: laid his counter- 
feits beside true copies, both face down. 
“You can see the difference that way,” he 
said. ‘Both have the watermark but there 
is a subtle variation. I was told two thousand, 
five hundred sets still remain in England. 
These I have were brought over by a sea 
captain who is not only a collector but an 
amateur dealer as well. He also sent copies 
of the seven and a half gulden, blue green, 
airmail from the Netherlands which is 
catalogued at five and a half dollars. This 
set of three has been appearing in the stamp 
market at greatly reduced prices especially 
for the highest value which is offered at a 
small fraction of a dollar for used copies. 
I ordered three, feeling sure you fellows would 
want them. I’ve seen the other values ad- 
vertised at a decided reduction. He sent 
me used copies of the higher denominations 
of the 1930 Lithuanian set, three, five and 
ten litas, very much reduced in price. Some- 
times these are just lucky purchases but 
more often they foreshadow a reduction in 
the catalogue of the following year.” 

“Like Portugal's aviator’s commemora- 
tives of 1923,” Phil suggested, “‘which were 
held by speculators who finally unloaded 
last year and the price dropped to ten cents 
for each value. The complete series formerly 
totaled six dollars and eighty cents. That is 
one of the sets I think should be deleted.” 

Harry had read the following story in a 
newspaper. He began: ‘Newfoundland 
airmail stamps have risen rapidly in value. 
For the Columbia flight of 1930 the thirty-six 
cents Caribou stamp of 1918 was surcharged, 
‘Transatlantic AIR MAIL by B. M. Septem- 
ber, 1930 Fifty Cents.’ Only three hundred 
were prepared and were on sale at the post- 
offices of St. John and Harbor Grace. A 
little over half the number did postal duty, 
while the remainder found their way into 
stamp collections. The used copies were 
very much sought after and all but two were 
searched out and retrieved. But sad to relate 
the final two were removed from the envel- 
ope, carefully trimmed and pasted on the 
under side of a glass ash tray by the receiver 


who thought this would be a fine way to pre- 
serve them. Ignorance isn’t always bliss, as 
the fate of these stamps illustrates. They are 
listed at four hundred dollars each, and would 
probably sell much higher to-day if they had 
been left on the original envelope. Unused 
they are valued at six hundred dollars, and 
that’s a bit puzzling too when one considers 
they never went flying. I'd prefer those 
that were properly cancelled and used.” 

“In Switzerland’s air-mail issues which 
began in 1919 with a couple of surcharges 
on regular postage, very few pictures of air- 
planes have been used. The designs have 
all been fanciful till the present set which 
is dedicated to disarmament. A tri-motored 
plane is shown in full flight on three values, 
fifteen centimes, green and pale green; 
twenty, red and buff, and ninety, blue and 
pale blue.” Harry had brought copies of 
these stamps with him and now showed 
them. “Here are a few other things,” he 
continued. “Two Papua overprints. On 
the two shillings, six pence, maroon and 
pink, is the new value, ‘9 d. NINE PENCE,’ 
and ‘1 s3 d. FIFTEEN PENCE,’ is on the 
five shillings, black and olive green. These 
are issued without gum. Finland has fallen 
into line with a yearly Red Cross set. 1932 
continues building designs. One and a half 
marka plus ten pennia, bistre and red, 
University Library; two marka plus twenty 
pennia, maroon and red, Lutheran Cathe- 
dral and two and a half marka plus twenty- 
five pennia, blue and red, new Parliament 
Building. A new French Colony, Inini, 
which may be spelt backward or forward 
and come out the same, has utilized stamps 
of French Guiana for an overprint; nineteen 
varieties, from one centime to twenty francs, 
for postage and nine for postage due. Inini 
was granted a separate administration on 
June 6, 1930. Germany has been reducing 
postal rates. The first evidence appears 
on these charity stamps. Fifteen pfennigs 
has been surcharged six plus four pfennigs 
and twelve plus three for two varieties. 
Many other changes are to follow in regular 
postage and officials. Antigua commemo- 
rates the last visit of Lord Nelson to the King 
on a two shillings, six pence plum, the first 
picture stamp for this British colony.” 

Bob had heard of a Brazilian series of four 
values commemorating the fourth centenary 
of the death of St. Vincent; the denomina- 
tions, fifty, one hundred, three hundred, 
five hundred and thirteen hundred reis. He 
told of an air-mail new issue for Hungary, 
and then fell to praising Italian stamp art. 
“Beginning with the 1911 set, which stands 
as a model of superb designing, we have the 
Mazzini, Propaganda of the Faith, St. Francis 
of Assisi, Opera, Turin Exhibition, Monte 
Cassino, Wedding, Ferrucci, Virgil, and 
Antoniano, not to mention the regular issue 
of 1929. And now we have a Garibaldi 
commemorative series for both regular 
postage and air mail. Postal values, ten, 
twenty, thirty, fifty, and seventy-five cen- 
tesimi and one, twenty-five; one, seventy-five 
plus twenty-five; two, fifty-five plus fifty and 
five, plus one lira and for the air, fifty and 
eighty centesimi and one lira plus twenty- 
five centesimi; two, plus fifty centesimi and 
five plus one lira. Garibaldi’s life was one 
of constant action, his ideal, a Roman re- 
public. He was born at Nice in 1807 and 
died in 1882. In 1834 he became involved in 
the ‘Young Italy’ movement under Mazzini, 
and was forced to leave the country. While 
in South America he fought against the em- 
peror of Brazil. His military organization in 
Italy, the ‘Red Shirts,’ isfamous. 1854 found 
him again forced to leave his native country, 
and he came to New York where he worked 
for a year and a half on Staten Island as a 
candle maker. From 1870 to 1872 he wrote 
three novels, one on the events of the Sicilian 
expedition. A story of his life is well worth 
reading, and will probably be found in the 
public library.” 

Portuguese India, for the St. Francis 
Xavia exhibition, has furnished a picture 
set of six values. One reis, blue green, a 
monument; two, purple, brown, signature of 
St. Francis; six, purple, landing at Goa; 
one and a half tangas, yellow brown, same 
as preceding value; two, blue, Bom Jesus 
Church, Goa; two and a half, carmine, tomb 
of St. Francis. The fifty, sixty and eighty 
centesimi of Tripolitania 1931 air mail have 
been overprinted for Cyreniaca. 
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SCOTT SEALD | 


When buying packets of postage stamps be 
sure that the blue Scott Seald guarantee |abe| 
seals the envelope. 

Scott Seald Packets are direct from philatelic 
headquarters backed by seventy years of leacder- 
ship. On sale everywhere. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N.Y, 
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Port Chester, N.Y. _ 








and 32 different stamps, includ 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 12 UNI! 
STATES (early issues, — 
memoratives, etc.) and 10 CAN- 
ADA, all for 5¢. Approvals and 
big iliustrated price list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


AW CurhanStampCo., Gloucester, Mass. 
NEVER AGAIN 


Will we offer this amazing bargain after the first 500 
orders. Given! Multitude of showy stamps including 
NORTH BORNEO, AZERBAIJAN, ABYSSINIA, 
scarce HEXAGON STAMP (six sides), NEW GUINEA 
(Beauty), FIUME (dandy) set TRIANGLES and useful 
article as special gift. All for only 10c to introduce our 
low priced approval service. 

PARAMOUNT STAMP CO., 5529 Pershing Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS 7e2 3tR¢ AND 


SUMMER TIME 


Always on hand, precancelled and foreign stamps 
for beginners and advanced collectors. Try them, 


A. J. KOENS, 700 George St., Norristown, Pa. 
BORNEO naam, Tripoli, Tanga- 
nyika, Abyssinia, Eri- 
trea, Hong-Kong, Palestine, etc., witha 
stamp from the world's smallest countr Y, 
all in our bargain packet only 5c to 
approval applicants. 
W.E.MARSH, 31 Oliver,Hartford, Conn. 


GIGANTIC TRIANGLE STAMP 


Beautiful Spain Columbus triangle (among the lurgest 
triangle stamps in the world) is included in our packet 
of all different stamps from Baden, Andorra, Morocco, 
Eritrea, etc., allfor only 5c to approval applicants. 

R.PF.ADAMS 1025 SPRING ST., READING, PA. 


BIG COLLECT Ons OUTFIT! 


MAGNIFYING GLASS; one Fm xf. suave millimetre sca'e; 
watermark detector: 
SCARCE PENRHYN; 
Land), FRENCH CO) Ni LARAR ete. 
TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS! Send 


HORNELL STAMP COMPANY, Dost. 13, HORNELL, N.Y. 


OVE RWHELMING BARGAIN 


Generous packet of the choicest spate including BITUTARI (bi- 
colored beauty), NIUE (lest Sea Isle) 

PARAGUAY (Goddess) t KENYA & UGANDA. 

tion we give souvenir ii easy collector needs. ; 

only 10c So aeseevel apeiteunts. G. R. CARLSEN, 3926 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, if. 


Quality Stamps On 4 


Thousands of fine stamps Yc to 3c each. Dandy 
premium 2c to approval. applicants. If extra large 
selections are required send references. 


Keigwin Stamp Co., P.O. Box 85B, Vineland, N. J. 


STUPENDOUS BARGAIN 


Beautiful set of ABYSSINIA, set of COREA, also others 
from LIBERIA, NYASSA, BELGIAN EAST AFRICA, 
TRIANGLES, set 5 diff. VENEZUELA, etc., ete. All for 
only 10c to approval applicants. 


LARUE 217 Fairview Ave., Hammonton, N. J. 


ENORMOUS COMBINATION 


Souvenir usefal to A dag X collector siren with our TREASURE | i 
consisting of NIN, ZANZIBAR, SARAWAK, 

TANGANYIKA (Li (Lion came FIJI (Land of Headhunters), HAITI 
(Negro Republic) FIUME Y BERU, BOSNIA, ete All for only 10c 


to appro’ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























M. ELLIS, 


csivEN ALBANIA GIVEN 


A beautiful complete set of ALBANIA, 11 va®., given to 
applicants for our SUPERIOR APPROVALS. | Send 2¢ 
postage. Get yours while they last. 


AERO STAMP CO., Dept. A, 77 Grace St., Jersey City, N. J. 


2841 West 37th St. 











Big Top! 


A story of the circus, a stunt 


flyer, a trained tiger, and a 


cyclone that mixed them all up. 


It begins in the June issue 
of BOYS’ LIFE 
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rTOR ALL BOYS 


ABYSSINIA 
maresvame §=6GIVEN!! 


INC 

CATALOGUED 50c 
Over 50 all different , ctamee. including the above 
from the a, black E: ~~- in the world. Stamps 
from Abyssinia are misa ng from most collections. 
Portrait of Ki Negus Menelik, and also 
a A fine ov: nted and surcharged stamps. 
Send 5c¢ (stamps only) for postage, right away, as 
supplies are strictly limited. Just request ap- 
provals. 


Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. B. L.) Liverpool, England 


WE’ LL BET X28 HAVENT! 





GOT THIS ONE e 
THE ONLY PHILATELIC PORTRAIT OF 


JULIUS CAESAR 
and six other beauts. Catalog 17 ce: 
Anickel and a soqpene for our fine approvals, ‘Gring ft to 
you by return ma. 
100 EXTRA (UN iUSED) for prompt reply. 


OAKWOOD STAMP CO., P.O. Box 89, Arlington, N. J. 
SCARCE Ae & TRIANGLE! 












Beautiful Uruguay “flying horse’’ 
ce Guatemala Tri- 
angie (as iilustrated) are 


me — a of rity different 
Latakia, Grand 
“Tiber, AY yo Ea 
Ce 
FOR sc TO APEROVAL ‘APPLI- 
CANTS! Big 


(Dept. 50) canna. naw * YORK 


SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 
POCKET ALBUM, COMMEMORA. 


MYSTIC’ STAMP COMPANY 





Scarce. sta ‘rom SOUTH and 
ping A AMERIC. ch an and id CANADA ONLY. All 
for 5c to Approval appli 

GLENDALE STAMP co. 
~) 1342 B Linden Ave. Glendale, Calif. 


SCARCE AIRMAILS! 


ket of all-different AIRMAIL STAMPS 
ONLY in includin — New Guinea (as illus- 
trated) Spain » Morocco, etc. 
AU for 5c to applicants ‘for Banner Approvals! 
BANNER STAMP CO. 
Box 1170 STAMFORD, Conn. 

All different. Postage 2c. 
100 Large album 15e. List of 
1,500 stamps at Ic each. 


Stamps Given 50 per cent approvals 
nt with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP co. 














TOLEDO, O. 


! Pack. 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutch 
BO ay x! ae Taye approv: applicants. If 

ite at once we will include a 
stamp album, eaten 1 -~X.., and a big -—. list, 
without, extra charge. tamp — - 50c; 5,000 
spaces ; 16,000 spaces $2.60 and $3.60; U. 8. $1. 15. 
Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
Fine triangle stamp} set German stamps with (prewar) value of forty 
milion — (ow head om ar fazee mme,. scale: 
oot eee stamp fron from yy jest republic on earth; i 
Dutch Indies. wit * ‘ote. —entire Suttit tor 12 12¢ to approval 2 


stock book, with 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


FF 100 Diff. 10c. 1000 mixed, 60c. 25 Diff. 
BS U.S. 25c. 1000 Hinges, 15c. Album, 60c. 


Price List and approvals sent with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
to those asking for 7, ——— 
approvals and_ lists. 

Approval Books on United Staten” “pritish Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 


NOEMUS STAMP CO.,312 East 23d Street, New York 
SCARCE PAPUA! 
of sh dierent, a Zanzibar, Sc 
JOHO IRAQ, LEBANON. 
MoRoct ISVAAL, FR. OCEANICA, 
ots. etc., rit, i ie ists, ali for only 5c 
to approval icants, 


Monument Stamp Co., Arlington, Baltimore, Md. 


IDED S:STAMP COLLECTION J: 
TAMP r 
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ICELAND TRIANGLE! 


Airmail llustrated), algo sgt et 
€ sete ag ori we Me te 
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Black Star ed Box Fos icine ti, 
Z BRUNE Gigantic Bi-colored Persian 
3 1; Airmail, Johore, Charkhari, 
34 Tanganyika, mch Guiana Provisional, 
p os Eritrea, Foreign Revenue, Kedah, 


nge River Colony, ——— Pro- 
: tectorate, and and @ scarce, genuine Baden, Cc 


famous ap) 
Viking Stamp Co, Sheepshead Pay Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DARK AFRICA 


” different stamps from dark Africa containing Congo, 
Eritrea, Transvaal, Inhambra, Douden and other hard 
countries to approval applicants for only 10c. 


LITTLE RHODY STAMP CO., Georgiaville, R. I. 
1932 














Northward, Ho! 


(Continued from page 43) 


their belief that the Creator had dumped 
there all the loose odds and ends of ma- 
terial left over from the making of the 
earth. They said that islands of all sizes 
were scattered about in such profusion that 
you could not tell where the mainland 
began, and that for even a small vessel to 
enter that maze was certain destruction on 
some one of a million or more hidden reefs. 
Furthermore there was a forty foot rise and 
fall of tide, and the currents boiled between 
the islands with a velocity of ten knots. 
On the whole, it seemed deliberate suicide 
to venture into such a place with a huge, 
unwieldy schooner like the Putney. Such was 
Lars’ honest opinion, but he had undertaken 
the task and it was now too late to turn back. 

What he hoped was that it might be 
possible to sail along just outside the islands 
and look into the bays, but a closer approach 
proved this impossible, for they overlapped, 
forming a perfect screen. Above them, some 
ten miles away, rose the ragged, snow-clad 
crest of a lofty range of hills. This must be 
the mainland, but how to get there was a 
problem indeed. 

Lars climbed halfway up the. spanker 
rigging, looking for a passage through; but 
as far as he could see there stretched an un- 
broken barrier of low, rocky isles and reefs. 

“No steamer efer got t’rough here,” he 
exclaimed to Jimmie Rand, who stood be- 
side him in the rigging. “Swing her off 
and let her go east. When dere comes a 
channel, in we go.” 

All that forenoon the Putney skimmed the 
island fringe, with lookouts aloft keeping 
anxious watch for pinnacle rocks. The wind 
had backed further into the west, and she 
ran smoothly in the lee of the land, with 
her sheets eased well off. It began to look 
as if there would never be an opening of any 
sort, and Lars was thinking it might be 
better to lie off till night and then send up 
flares, in hope that the castaways would 
see them and come off in their small boats. 
He was on the point of suggesting this to 
Rand when ahead, on the seaward point of 
an island they were about to pass, his keen 
eyes caught something in motion. At first 
he took it to be a man in a red shirt. 

While Jimmie Rand was running to fetch 
the skipper’s long glass, Spike Mason ap- 
peared on the fo'c’sle-head with a pair of 
high powered binoculars, and shortly sang 
out that the object in question was a strip 
of bunting affixed to the end of a pole. So 
it proved, when the ship had brought the 
point abeam. On this coast, markers are 
not put up without a reason. Lars threw 
the vessel up into the wind and lowered the 
longboat with the bosun and two hands in 
it to go and investigate. 

Just beyond the island, which projected 
seaward a little further than the rest, there 
appeared a broad channel running back to- 
wards the land. In the narrowest part it 
was at least a cable-length across, and there 
was no sign of reefs or ledgers in the middle. 
Johnny Green, who had worked two summers 
with the Geological Survey, said it looked 
like a natural fault line, since the islands on 
the east seemed of a different formation from 
those on the west, and also because it ran in 
such a straight line, like an artificial cut. 

“Ya?” boomed Lars Hansen from the 
spanker rigging. “An’ what den?” 

“In that case the water will be very deep, 
Captain, and you need not worry about 
rocks. It is a sort of natural canal.” 


NOSING up into this channel, the big 
schooner forged slowly ahead with 
sheets eased well off. Thus she drew along- 
side the island on its eastern side, and in a 
few minutes the longboat could be seen re- 
turning. Instead of hooking it on to the 
falls, Lars ordered it towed astern. 

Thompson and his crew swarmed over the 
side. The former ran aft, holding up a 
bottle, tightly corked and sealed. There 
was a roll of paper inside. 

Lars broke the neck of the bottle and drew 
the paper out. Discipline lapsed while all 
hands not actually on duty crowded around. 
The big Norwegian grinned. 

“Here, Yimmie,” he said, “read her out 
so all de audiance can hear.” 

Rand spread out the tightly rolled paper 
on a corner of the cabin house. It was an 
ordinary letterhead with 

ARCTIC EXPLORATION, LTD. 
On board S.S. Argo 
os GNC ieie a 192 
printed at the top. 
Near the center of the paper was a single 
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Why Not Get 
Your Share! 


These three fellows made sure of their 
shares, and how. 








In the circle is George Bean of Brunswick, Maine, who 
carried off high honors. George proved himself a real 
BOYS’ LIFE booster. He led the way with $57.50 earned 
in commission and bonus through BOYS’ LIFE in a 
single month. 

At the left is Bill Folwell of Berkeley, California, a 
hardy veteran BOYS’ LIFE booster, who took in $30.05. 
He came thru for the second consecutive year as a bonus 
winner. Bill says he is going to save his money for vaca- 
tion time. That’s why he is a real “live wire”—always 
looking ahcad. 

And at the right is Charles McDonald of Yonkers, New 
York, who rode into $15.70. Charles has been an ardent 
BOYS’ LIFE booster for a long time, and has earned lots 
of spare money in the last twelve months. He puts his 
spare time to good use and is always up with the leaders. 


You Can Do It, Too 


Become a “live wire’? Booster for BOYS’ LIFE, just 
like George, Bill and Charles. 

You can use spare money and you can do just as well 
as the next fellow. Spring is here and there are lots of 
things you need and can buy with spare money. 

Be a “live wire’? and make use of your spare time to 
earn spare money for the things you want and need. Easy 
and enjoyable way, too. 

Fill in the coupon and get it in the mail box today. 
Don’t let other fellows get ahead of you. 
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JACK GARDNER, ] 
BOYS’ LIFE, | 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. | 


Please send me the Live Wire Opportunity Outfit on earning 
spending money. I want to join up. 
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“OH BOY...CAMP 
TIME’S COMING” 


Like all true outdoors men, Scouts find real en- 
joyment in planning and equipping for their 
camping trips. Good sturdy shoes are just about 
the most important equipment you will need— 
so choose them wisely. 


SEND FOR As your first choice—Excelsior 

FREE COPY Official Boy Scout, Shoes—they’ll 
wear like iron and keep their 
good looks, and you'll be cor- 
rectly outfitted. You should find 
them at your store. If not, 
write to The Excelsior Shoe Co., 
Dept. M, Portsmouth, Ohio—and 
be sure to get your free copy of 
this new booklet. 


OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT MOCCA. 
SIN OXFORD — 
Brown’ Elk, 
Grocord 
Soles, Rub- 4 
ber Heels. : 





WHAT TACKLE 
AND WHEN” 


Foremost writers on fishing have 
helped compile this book. Invaluable 
to beginners. Interesting to old 
timers. Thousands have improved 
their knowledge and methods of bait 
and fiy-casting by studying it. 1931 
edition contains new ideas, new pic- 
tures, new articles on fishing. Shows 
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' paragraph, written on a typewriter. Jimmie 


read it aloud: 


S.S. Argo passing up this channel 4 
A.M. September 8th to find suitable 
place to beach, ran on pinnacle rock. Fore 
hold flooded to orlop. Bulkhead buckled 
and leaking badly. Engine room pumps 
barely able to hold leak so far. Finder 
please notify Government or broadcast. 
Advise rescue vessels follow channel on 
E side this island in NE direction and 
look for next marker. 

J. Judson 
Master. 


‘Sounds like ’t was written in a hurry,” 
put in Jimmie MacLean. 

“‘Laconic,” said Rand. 

“De wessel sinking under dere feet,”” purred 
Lars Hansen, stroking his beard. 

“‘And it sounds as if there were some rocks 
in this ‘natural canal’ of yours, after all, 
Johnnie,” put in the owner-mate. 

“*A pinnacle rock,” Green explained, “is a 
submerged mountain peak and may be en- 
countered even where the water is a thou- 
sand feet deep, as witness the one on which 
the Alaska was lost with a million dollars’ 
worth of bullion aboard. However, the odds 
are all against our striking this one which 
the Argo hit.” 

Lars Hansen nodded and glanced aloft 
at his sails. The schooner had been gently 
easing up channel with the wind abeam 
and her booms well off. 

“Take a pull on your sheets, boys,” he 
sang out. “Yust enough to give her steer- 
ageway. Den, Yimmie, you and Spike go 
aloft on de fore spreader and keep a lookout 
for anyt’ing in de vay. We haf only t’ree 
hours’ daylight left, so look.sharp.” 

Soon the Putney was stepping out with 
considerably more than the bare steerage 
way Lars had decreed, and as mile after 
mile slipped past without sign of any ob- 
stacle in the fairway they trimmed her 
sheets in, a little at a time, till she fairly 
bowled along. The wind came in hard puffs 
off the barren, rocky hills. It was during 
one of these squalls that Rand from his perch 
aloft suddenly hailed the deck. -He reported 
that a long, shelving point ahead seemed 
to be attached to the mainland, and that 
beyond it he could see part of a little bay 
with what looked like a sandy shore. 

“Good!” Lars boomed back. “How does 
de water look off dat point?” 

“Shoal. I'd give it a wide berth.” 


“Right-O!” shouted Lars as he ordered 
the helm put up. 

But just then the lookout sang out that 
he saw a flag waving above the point, a 
marker similar to the one they had left 
astern. Examination through the glass con- 
firmed this and Lars, certain now that the 
Argo was not far away, reversed his com- 
mand and held up as close as he dared to 
the point. 

They were coming up to it fast, and every 
man on the ship was on his toes, when sud- 
denly both Rand and the lookout on the 
forecastle-head sang out that the water ap- 
peared to grow shallow ahead. 

*T can see bottom, skipper,” hollered the 
mate from aloft. “Big rocks all around!” - 

Lars on the instant became as cool as ice. 

“Yea?” he replied calmly. “Vell, you 
must pilot us t’rough.” 

There was neither room nor time to 
anchor or turn back. 

“Port!” yelled Jimmie Rand. “Swing 
her off! More yet—ease your helm! Steady!’ 

And a moment later: “Hard-a-starboard! 
That’s well—Steady on!” while the big 
vessel swept erratic arcs and left a wake 
that would break a snake’s back. 


ARS HANSEN stood by the rail, hands 

deep in the pockets of his great coat and 
a far-away look upon his face. He was 
letting Jimmie run the show. From any- 
thing in his demeanor one would never have 
suspected the effort of will this cost. But it 
was the only way. Looking down into that 
clear water from a height of ninety feet, 
Jimmie could see what lay beneath the ruf- 
fled surface, while Lars, on deck, could not. 
As the vessel drew nearer to the shelving 
point swirls and eddies began to appear, 
with here and there the kelp covered head 
of a great rock pushing a bow wane like a 
rug boat at full speed, as the water boiled 
past it. The current of the flood-tide was 
racing up the inlet, sweeping them in its 
rush, and that explained the phenomenal 
speed they had been making. 

Lars would have preferred a head tide, 
which would have given more time and a 
slight chance to manceuver. As it was, 
Jimmie scarcely saw a lurking danger before 
they were on it. His commands, descending 
from aloft like the crack of a rifle, told how 
hard pressed he was. Two men labored with 
the wheel while others stood by to let fly 
head sheets in a pinch. Lars himself had 
thrown all but two turns of the spanker 
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sheet off the massive quarter bitts and held 
the bight ready to let run. 

Less than a sable length away, the shelv- 
ing, low point came abeam. he schooner 
swept past like a sled on a steep hill. The 
water turned darker again, betokening greater 
depth, and all hands gave a sigh of relief. 

“Look!” someone shouted. 

All eyes turned the way he pointed. 
There, at the head of the cove, until now 
hidden by the point, they beheld a queer 
object—something that looked like a tide- 
water rock, just awash, but with two masts 
and a funnel projecting at a rakish angle. 
They stared, hardly believing their eyes: it 
was the Argo—no doubt of that—but the 
Argo almost submerged, where she lay upon 
bottom close to shore. There were no small 
boats visible about her and no indications of 
life. Lars swept the shoreline with his 
glass, ere he lowered it and gloomily shook 
his head. 

“I see no tents—” he began, when sud- 
denly from aloft there descended a frantic hail. 

“Hard-a-starboard! Luff! Shoot her up 
in the wind!”” Jimmie Rand shouted at the 
top of his lungs. ‘“‘There’s a pinnacle rock 
on your lee bow!” 

“Let go your head sheets!” bellowed 
Lars. “Let ’em fly!” 

He sprang to the wheel and helped the 
two already there to grind it up. 

The vessel had gone headway and re- 
sponded quickly—for a ship of her size. 
But as her head rounded in dignified fashion 
towards the wind, her stern of necessity 
swung the other way. There came a time 
when she lay broadside to the current that 
still swept resistlessly towards the land. 
In the dark water not far from her side a 
spot of deeper hue appeared. Soon those 
on deck could make it out clearly a few 
feet below the surface—the crest of a 
sunken ledge. As the ship forged ahead it 
drew aft, but all the time it came closer, 
owing to the current. It disappeared under 
the Putney’s counter. To those who stood 
with bated breath, counting seconds that 
dragged like hours, it seemed that she must 
have won past. 

Lars ran to the stern and peered over. 
Below the surface he could see waving kelp. 
He was on the point of giving a shout when 
the ship seemed to flinch, a shiver ran 
through her whole length. For a moment 
she checked, listed to starboard; the wheel 
kicked, sending the two helmsmen flying 
across the deck. Then with a grinding 
wrench the vessel freed herself and staggered 
upright. Great fragments of splintered wood 
floated up. 

Lars ran to the wheel and spun it hard 
over, first one way and then the other. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘Boys, de 
rudder is gone.” 

She forged ahead, up into the wind’s eye, 
and the current bore her out broadside to- 
wards the middle of the little bay. 

“Yimmie,” shouted Lars, “‘can you see 
any more rocks?” 

“No,” came a crestfallen reply. “All 
clear here.” 

“Haul down your head sails on de jib- 
boom, and let go starboard anchor. Dere 
is no use to go furder—we can not steer.” 

He turned to Spike who had brought his 
binoculars aft. 

“Can you make out any people about dat 
wreck?” 

“No, sir, there’s nobody there. And 
what’s more, her boats are gone. The ends 
of the falls are hanging loose. It looks as 
if we'd arrive a little too late.” 


MORE of tragedy can be compressed into 
those simple words “too late” than 
any two perhaps in the language. Even 
Lars Hansen appeared stricken and at a 
loss, for once, what to do. With a rudder- 
less ship, unmanageable, in the midst of an 
island maze, with winter just around the 
corner and young ice already forming in the 
bays, and with the purpose of his quest de- 
feated in the very moment of apparent 
triumph, it was not strange surely that 
even his indomitable spirit should have 
been nonplussed. A sense of shocked apathy 
pervaded the whole crew. Like automatons 
they went about the work of furling sail, 
but without the usual horseplay and joking. 
Jimmie Rand took no part in the work. 
He paced slowly fore and aft on the port 
quarterdeck, lost in thought. When the 
canvas had been secured he turned suddenly 
to Lars, who had not ceased to gaze rather 
stupidly at the sunken steamer. 

“Tl take the longboat and half a dozen 
men to go ashore and investigate the wreck. 
Suppose you keep Spike and the bosun here 
and see if you can make out how badly 
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the rudder is damaged? After dinner we'll 
talk things over and decide what to do next.” 

Lars grumbled his assent and Jimmie 
issued orders which put the crew in motion. 
Anything was preferable to inaction just then. 

They found the Argo, as she had appeared 
from the bay, a hopeless wreck, with the 
water over her decks. She had been put 
ashore on a little strip of sandy beach be- 
tween two massive, rocky heads. Apparently 
they had beached her at low water and the 
rising tide had engulfed her. As Johnny Green 
said, she must have been leaking like a sieve. 

“At low water to-morrow we'll come in 
and go through her,” Rand told his pals. 
“But it’s perfectly certain no one could have 
lived aboard her, so any traces we may find 
of her people we must look for on shore.” 

They ran the longboat onto the beach and 
landed. Immediately before them and just 
above high-water mark stood a cairn of 
stones, piled up as high as a man’s head, the 
customary monument of the North. At the 
base of this, securely anchored between two 
large stones, was a bottle, and in the bottle 
a message “‘To whoever finds this.” 

In laconic sentences it told of the hard- 
ships of the Argo’s crew, their close escape 
from having the vessel sink under them and 
the hopelessness of effecting repairs. They 
had camped on shore during the storm, and 
had at last set out only the day before in 
their lifeboats and launches for Lake Harbor. 
The boats were badly crowded, but the 
weather promised to be fair, and since it 
was only a coasting voyage they had “hopes 
of getting there in time.” 

Jimmie almost groaned. “If only we'd 
kept on to the Fair Ness and anchored in- 
stead of coming into this messed up place 
we could have picked them up as they 
passed by.” 

“Yea,” Green agreed. “But why blame 
yourself? You did the thing that seemed best. 
I’m losing sympathy with these birds for get- 
ting us into this hole and then clearing out.” 

He turned back to the cairn and was ab- 
sently examining the rocks of which it had 
been built, when suddenly he gave a start. 

“Where do you suppose this stuff came 
from? It isn’t Baffin Land rock.” 

‘Out of the ship most likely,”’ said Rand. 
“Easier than carting stone up from the 
beach. Why?” 

“‘Because,” Green answered slowly, “these 
are mineral specimens that would make even 
an old Klondyker’s heart skip a beat.” 

“The deuce!” said someone. “Gold?” 

“Yes, some gold; but even better stuff 
for steady production. Native copper, 
galena—a commercial ore of lead—stibnite, 
from which antimony is derived, and some 
platinum. Fellows, this rock pile is a regular 
prospectors’ El Dorado. If it came out of 
that ship I’m not leaving this bay till I see 
what else there is in her insides.” 

Back on board the Putney once again 
Rand received from the skipper a gloomy 
report. The rudder was completely de- 
molished, the stock broken at the rudder 
port and the wide part of the rudder smashed 
into fragments that were held together only 
by the bolts, which had been twisted like 
the horns of aram. Judging this equipment 
damaged beyond repair, Lars had cut it 
adrift from the after chains and let it go. 

“Yust fife feet more furder ahead,” he 
finished remorsefully, “and we would haf 
cleared dat rock!” 

“Yes,” retorted Jimmy, “but five feet the 
other way and it would have split the skeg, 
and possibly knocked a hole in her bottom 
as well. We got off light. The question now 
is: what next?” 

Lars heaved a great sigh. A man of his 
ponderous body and brain needed a little 
time to gather headway once the wind had 
been knocked out of his sails. When he 
spoke, however, it was with a dawning light 
of interest in his eyes. 

“I could make me a jury rudder if I had 
some extra spars.” 

“There’s all kinds of gear on that steamer,” 
Johnny Green put in. ‘We'll go over and 
strip her if you say.” 

“Better still,” said Rand, “we'll lay the 
schooner alongside her just as you would do 
a dock. There must be plenty of water and 
the shelter is perfect. Then you'll have 
everything to work with right at hand.” 

Lars slapped his thigh. “By golly, dat 
will be good!” 

What to do about the castaways was a 
more difficult problem, except for the obvious 
fact that nothing at all could be done at 
once. “Tiny” Thompson, the bosun, sug- 
gested pursuing them with the longboat, but 
both Rand and Captain Larsen vetoed that 


idea. 
(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for June) 
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The Scout World 


(Concluded from page 21) 


with much needed foodstuffs. The boys, in 
addition to the direct relief they have given, 
have collected and turned a large amount of 
material over to the American Legion relief 
station. 

Clothing was needed by sufferers in the 
vicinity of Rome, Georgia, and Scouts col- 
lected three truckloads. This is the word 
that comes from A. P. Patterson, the Scout 
Executive. Mr. Patterson was himself a 
leader in the relief work, and personally 
helped to transport the dead and injured, 
getting several persons who had been hurt 
to the hospital in Rome. Mr. Patterson said: 

“Two local Scouts, John Sessler and 
Charles Carey, who operate amateur radio 
stations W4VO and W4AYS, respectively, 
were up all night getting news from the 
stricken areas in Alabama and Tennessee and 
giving it to the local radio station and news- 
paper. They also broadcast the local con- 
ditions.” 

Scouts assisted in the relief efforts in be- 
half of the storm sufferers in the southwestern 
portion of Spartanburg County, S. C. The 
Scouts collected clothing in cooperation with 
the American Business Club, the garments 
later being turned over to the Red Cross and 
the Salvation Army for distribution. 

“Troop No. 11, located at Cortez, a little 
fishing village on the Gulf, got in some fine 
work during and immediately after the storm. 
They took women and children to places of 
safety as the unusually high tide came in, 
salvaged boats and nets belonging to the 
fishermen and did very efficient work in 
removing débris after the storm was over.” 


Gold Honor Medals 


Two fine reports of rescues by Boy Scouts 
have been received from the National 
Court of Honor. Gold Honor Medals for out- 
standing bravery have been presented to 
Scouts Leonard Hanley of Longview, Wash., 
and to Scout Robert Wallace of Van, W. Va. 

Hanley, a 15-year-old Life Scout of Troop 
No. 33, rescued Robert De Buhr, 11, from 
drowning in the Columbia River. Hanley, 
starting home after a day’s outing, spent 
with friends on a beach of the Columbia 
River, heard cries for help. He responded 
and found De Buhr being swept down stream 
in a swift current in the channel used by 
ocean-going vessels. Hanley leaped in but 
by tlie time he swam the seventy-five yards 
the boy had disappeared, but came again 
to the surface. Hanley seized the drowning 
boy and started for shore with him. Both 
were pulled into a boat which had gone to the 
aid of De Buhr and his rescuer 

Scout Robert Wallace, 16, of Troop No. 95, 
Van, W. Va., rescued William, Clarence and 
Raymond Griffis, respectively 11, 13 and 
5 years of age, who were trapped in a 
burning house in which the Scout was also 
living. The Scout was awakened by thick 
smoke pouring into his sleeping room. He 
realized the danger, opened the door to his 
room to find the stairway and hallway a 
roaring furnace, and the rear portion of the 
building about to collapse. The Scout could 
hear the cries for help of the three children 
in a room across the hall, terrorized by the 
flames. Their father was below, unable to 
reach them. Wallace opened his window, 
crawled along on a porch roof to a window in 
the room of the three boys. Breaking the 
glass he entered and one by one pulled the 
three from the room, dropping them over the 
edge of the porch roof into the waiting arms 
of the father. The Scout then leaped to the 
ground and aided other rescuers in getting 
two aged women to safety from the burning 
house. 

The National Court of Honor has also 
recognized unusual bravery in rescues per- 
formed by the following Scouts: 

James Blockstein, Far Rockaway, N. Y.; 
Homer C. Davis, Pocatello, Idaho; Thomas 
Grover, Canton, Mass.; Raymond A. Picker- 
man, Toledo, Ohio; Walter Bringer, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Norman. Hardy, Springfield, Pa.; 
William G. Massey, Jr., Larchmont, N. Y.; 
Glenn Mishler, Waverly, Towa; Edward 
Noyes, Milton, Mass.; Francis A. Peters, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Talbert L. Scott of 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OY SCOUTS of Burlington County 
Council, N. J., have an interesting camp 
site named for Chief Mahalaha, who conveyed 
the ground to the whites in 1704, according to 
a copy of the deed in the possession of the 
Council. On the grounds is a very old house 
erected by the Jones family, to whom the 


land was deeded soon after that event took 
place. Sometime this house with its memo- 
ries of the earliest settlers, is to be the camp 
museum. Tradition has it that pirates from 
time to time sat about its fireplace, and when 
the house was cleaned as the Scouts were 
taking possession, they found a small bag 
containing some Spanish pieces of eight in 
the attic. Just how unusual a place this is 
may be gathered from a report by Mr. Harvey 
Gordon of our Camping Service, who in- 
spected the house and found it to contain 
many well-nigh priceless antiques. There is 
an immense fireplace with a crane and pot- 
hooks. In the building were also found 
wool carding combs, a “cracklin” press for 
making lard, a winding reel, hand-made 
candlesticks, an old broad ax, a hand-wrought 
chopping ax, bark “spuds,” a spinning-wheel, 
a cord bedstead, hand-hewn benches and 
other treasures. Besides these, the Council 
possesses many other colonial antiques, in- 
cluding several tools, which are sometime to 
be placed on show in the museum. 


OYS’ LIFE will repeat its award of former 
years of a gold watch to the member of 
the National Boy Scout Press Association 
who has submitted the most constructive 
criticism on the content and make-up of this 
magazine, based upon a study of at least six 
issues. The award will be made at the fifth 
annual meeting of the Association, May 27th 
and 28th, at the Southern Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md. All Boy Scouts and Scout leaders who 
are interested in a study of Journalism, 
either as a hobby or as a vocation, are invited 
to attend the sessions, irrespective of whether 
they are at present members. 

An unusual feature of the meeting will be 
an exhibition of hundreds of Boy Scout 
publications, ranging from mimeographed 
and processed papers, to printed publica- 
tions. In order to assist the publishers of 
these papers to improve the quality of their 
product, a rating plan has been devised to 
indicate whether these papers equal or exceed 
a given standard. Arrangements for the 
meeting are being made by members of the 
local Baltimore Boy Scout Press Club, one of 
fifteen such local clubs that have been char- 
tered. The four daily newspapers of Balti- 
more are cooperating and will be represented 
by speakers at the several sessions. 

In addition to the Boys’ Lire award, 
awards will be made to members in each of 
the twelve Scout Regions who made the 
most important contributions in 1931 to 
Scout Journalistic activities. 

Thomas L. Cullen, of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Post, a District Scout Commissioner, 
is president of the Association. 


Prompt action by Boy Scouts in directing 

a large crowd to safety averted a prob- 
able stampede at the City Auditorium in 
Atlanta, Ga., when fire broke out in the 
upper southwest wing of the building during 
a benefit performance in which many children 
were taking part. Local authorities state that 
the calmness of the Scouts allayed any ex- 
citement that might have followed, and ina 
very few minutes the building was emptied. 


HARRY HOLCOMBE, 12, of Troop No. 
3, East St. Louis, Ill, is credited with 
saving the life of his invalid mother when 
her bed clothing caught fire from an electrical 
heating apparatus. 

The Scout was awakened by his mother’s 
screams. He rushed into her room, threw a 
blanket over her and smothered the blaze. 
Mrs. Holcombe was burned slightly on the 
face, hands and body and was given first aid 
treatment by her son, who kept a first aid 
kit handy in his home. 


B°Y SCOUTS of Seattle, Wash., and 

nearby communities who are interested 
in astronomy are now better equipped to fol- 
low their hobby. A powerful telescope has 
been presented to the Scouts by Jack Cas- 
sidy, amateur astronomer, who spent four 
months at his home laboratory constructing 
the instrument. Mr. Cassidy is Scout Merit 
Badge Counselor for Astronomy. 


WILLIAM LAW, a Star Scout of Troop 
No. 7, Pelham, N. Y., has been awarded 
the President’s Medal of the National Safety 
Council. Several months ago he successfully 
applied the prone pressure method of arti- 
ficial respiration to Richard Mamlok, who 
— been overcome in his garage by monoxide 
umes. 
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of the English Yeomen won many important battles in 
the world’s history but their sons had no tackle that 
could compare with that produced with the aid of modern 
science by 

WILLIAM S. GERE, Master Archer and Craftsman 

221 Dorothy St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

who has made a life study of archery for boys and who 
has trained and furnished the equipment for many clal- 
pions. Write for catalog. 
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, George Washington 


SPORTSMAN AND STRAIGHT SHOOTER 


and reputation frequently depended 

upon his ability as a woodsman and hunt- 
er, and his skill in the use of firearms. Even 
as a boy young George earned for himself a 
reputation as a thorough-going woodsman 
and an unerring shot. As a surveyor and a 
member of the Virginia Militia, he took part 
in a number of adventurous expeditions to 
the backwoods and frequently by his skill as 
a hunter kept his party supplied with fresh 
deer and turkey meat. 


lk George Washington’s time a man’s life 


Yet, despite his ability with arms, the great 
“boy Major” refused to shoot a 
treacherous Indian who had turn- 
ed and deliberately fired at him at 
a distance of fifteen paces and miss- 
ed him only because of bad marks- 
manship. Instead he marched the 
Indian all night at the point of a 
gun in order to spare the poor 
savige’s life. 
* * * 

Gecrge Washington, woodsman, 
solcier, sportsman and President 
—the first and greatest of great 





Americans and an inspiration to every real 
American boy. A hero the world over be- 
cause, both asa hunter and a man, Washing- 
ton was always a straight shooter. 


Every American Boy 
Should Know How to Shoot 


Hunting and shooting bring out the manly 
qualities in real boys. Every American boy 
should know how to shoot—and can have 
a lot of fun learning with a good rifle and 
Western Super-X long range .22 cartridges. 
Super-X is the “‘big shot” of .22’s. 50% more 








Long Range 
.22 CARTRIDGES 





power. 26% more speed. Crack shots and 
skilled hunters call it a real game load be- 
cause of its longer range and greater shocking 
power. Shoots straighter, too— the extra 
force allows finer adjustment of aim in sight- 
ing at long distances. 


Super-X .22’s are the cartridges with the 
greaseless, golden Lubaloy bullet in the nickel- 
plated case. Non-corrosive priming keeps your 
gun clean without cleaning. Try Super-X and 
you'll never be satisfied with ordinary “‘pea 
shooter” .22’s. Regular “‘little giant” action 
that makes your .22 a sportier gun. 


How to Obtain Col. Whelen’s Thrilling Book- 


let, ‘American Big Game Shooting,”’ Free 


Col. Townsend Whelen has writ- 
ten an exciting booklet on big game 
shooting as it is done today. We 
will send you a copy, absolutely 
free, if you will show us how well 
you can shoot. 


Get a box of Western Super-X long 
range .22's. Tear off the top and set 
@) it up ona stump or post 25 feet away. Shoot 10 shots 

» at it and see if you can hit it more times than the St. 
® Louis boy who sent us the one pictured here . . . You 
can beat that, can’t you? Try it! 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., 554 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. * San Francisco, Cal. 
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